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THE DOME OF THE ROCK. 


Wuen the traveller takes his first sur- 
vey of Jerusalem from the brow of the 
Mount of Olives, one object is sure to 
fix his attention. On the ridge over- 
against him, occupying nearly a central 
position on the noblest platform in the 
world, stands that circular temple, 
which Christians have for centuries 
known under the name of the Mosque 
of Omar. 

And it is not without reason that 
the eye thus makes its preference. 
Doubt lurks in the mind of the most 
believing pilgrim as to many of the 
sites of the Holy City ; but here there 
is no room for question. The unchange- 
able landmarks of nature preserve the 
identity of a spot which history and 
tradition might in vain have conspired 
to perpetuate: There is Mount Mo- 
riah—there is Jehoshaphat with its 
tombs—there is Kedron—and THERE, 
crowning the one—overlooking the 
other—watered by the third—may be 
seen as in the days of Solomon, the 
area, once the threshing-floor of Arau- 
nah the Jebusite, on which stood for 
so many memorable ages the Temple 
of Jehovah. 

But although the eye is sure first to 
light upon that sacred hill, more than 
this has not been permitted to Chris- 
tian pilgrim, since the deluge of the cru- 
sades was first violently cast back upon 
the west. As we read the voluminous 
accounts of visitors of all ages since that 
period, however copious their informa- 
tion may be on other points, here they 
are silent. They gave a cautious 
glance over the wall-they ventured a 
survey from the distant hill which 
overlooks it—but the Haram el Scherif, 
with its circular and oblong mosques, 
its fountains, terraces, and groves—to 
which the humblest Moslem pilgrim had 
free access, and where even the children 
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of the Mussulman might be seen dis- 
porting amongst its olive and cypress- 
trees—was closed against their curiosi- 
ty: they could do no more than hazard 
a glance, and effect a hasty retreat. 
Mecca alone, of all Mahometan tem- 
ples, is guarded from the profanation 
of the infidel with equal jealousy. The 
ordinary mosque—even that of St. So- 
phia—may be freely entered ; but the 
sacred city of Arabia, and the holy 
metropolis of Palestine—£7 Kuds— 
have their mysteries approachable by 
the footsteps of the faithful alone. 

Various asthe considerations have all 
along been, which combined to invest 
the latter thrice-sacred spot with so 
solemn an interest, we have now pre- 
sented to us fresh grounds for awe 
and wonder, calculated, if they stand 
the test of examination, to concentrate 
our devotion—to group together the 
towers and pinnacles of the Temple 
with the fanes of Christianity ; and as- 
sociate within that single enclosure all 
that is most sublime and affecting in 
Christian history, with all that is most 
venerable in Jewish antiquity. 

The circumstances under which this 
new version of sacred topography has 
been opened to us are as singular as 
the results may be important. Mr. Ca- 
therwood, an American artist, who had 
visited Jerusalem in the year 1833, for 
the purpose of making drawings for 
Burtord’s Panorama, having fixed his 
point of view on the top of the gover- 
nor’s house, which directly overlooked 
the enclosure of the Haram, felt strong- 
ly tempted to venture himself within 
those forbidden precincts. It was repre- 
sented to him as certain death, as it 
had proved to many Franks who had 
made a similar attempt. But he was 
not to be discouraged; and, taking 
his Egyptian servant with him, he did 
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at last boldly enter in, clad as a Mus- 
sulman. Finding that he was permitted 
to do so much with impunity, he next 
set himself to sketch what he saw, but 

was instantly beset by a crowd of the 
faithful, who would probably have 
made an end of him on the spot for the 
glory of Mahomet, had not the go- 
vernor, with whom he had been on 
friendly terms, opportunely arrived to 
his rescue, and strictly forbid that he 
should be molested in future. Thus 
protected, he continued his task, and, 
during six weeks, occupied himself 
continu: ully in an examination and de- 
lineation of these hitherto unvisited 
adyta; and it is upon the descrip- 
tions, drawings, plans, and measure- 
ments furnished by this gentleman, 
that many of the speculations of Profes- 
sor Robinson and other later writers 
are based. It will be seen in the end, 
how strange and unexpected were the 
revelations of that daring visit—unex- 
pected, even by the visitor himself ; for 
not a suspicion crossed his mind of those 
theories now deduced from his facts. 
And this may be considered a circum- 
stance in favour of the present inquiry, 
that it is grounded on observations made 
without refer ence to that inquiry, and 
therefore so far perfectly trustworthy. 

It may be as well, here at the out- 
set, to apprise the reader, that the 
general impression of the enlightened 
world seems now to be, that the au- 
thenticity of the present site of the 
Holy Sepulchre is too gravely impeach- 
ed for men ever to rest satisfied until 
some more conclusive arguments be 
brought forward, on the one side or the 
other, than have ever yet entered into 
the controversy. More than a century 
ago, a German traveller named Korten 
(credulous enough, too, on other points) 
expressed his doubts as to its genuine- 
ness; and ever since, an increasing 


spirit of distrust has manifested itself 


in the minds of successive travellers, 
except, indeed, where the »y hold fees 
opinions of which Mr. W illiams m: Ly, 

on this question, be considered the re- 
presentative. The sce pticism of Clarke, 
indeed, assumed a wild and visionary 
form; but Dr. Robinson has taken a 
more rational view of the matter, and 
thrownit upon the upholders of the pre- 
sent site to substantiate, by history and 
common sense. a Claim which has tra- 
dition, and tradition alone, to support 
it. The arguments of Robinson will 
be found well condensed in an article 


entitled “ Jerusalem,” in No. 153 
of this Magazine, purporting to be a 
review of Mr. Williams’s book on the 
‘* Holy City”—an article which relieves 
us from the necessity of recapitulating 
the difficulties, justly said to be « al- 
most insurmonatable,” of acce pting the 
present Sepulchre as the ¢ true one. Itis 
quite clear that there are accumulated 
grounds for suspic ion, at least; and 
this, therefore, gives a fair open for 
what neither that reviewer, nor Dr. 
Robinson, nor any one else, has ever yet 
atte mpted, namely , the suggestion of a 
new site as the actual and genuine one. 

Another circumstance is also to be 
borne in mind in entering on the pre- 
sent inquiry. It being matter of history 
that Constantine built a church over 
the spot he had fixed upon as the Holy 
yaa cng all the objections raised to 
the probability of his having disco- 
vered the true place, assume that he 
built his church on the spot now occu- 
pied by the sacred edifice, and are 
sought | to be strengthened by the argu- 
ments which go to impugn its authen- 
ticity. It will be seen by-and-bye, 
however, that we must carefully sepa- 

rate the two inquiries—the one being, 
whether Constantine actually did hit 
upon the right spot; and the other, 
whether the spot he fixed upon was 


that now occupied by the Church of 


the Holy Sepulchre. 

Of the numerous authorities to which 
the students of sacred topography will 
need to refer, we must content our- 
selves at present with mentioning but 
one, that is, the tract of Adamnanus, 
De Locis Sanctis, composed in the se- 
venth century, of which the history is in- 
tere sting to us for many reasons. TF irst, 
because the author was an Jrishman ; 
secondly, from the circumstances under 
which it was written; and lastly, be- 
cause it contains the most valuable 
information that can be hi ud on the 
subject of the present inquiry. We 
repeat here briefly what the author 
of the review in this Magazine al- 
ready alluded to has given more 
circumstantially. Adamnanus was ab- 


bot of the celebrated monastery of 


Tona, in the Hebrides. A French bi- 
shop, named Arculfus, was cast away 
upon that island, on his return from a 
pilgrime ge to the Holy Land; and, 
during his sts ly, gave his venerable en- 
tertainer a minute account of the sacred 
localities at Jerusalem, which the ab- 
bot carefully noted down at the time 
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trom his dictation; and he moreover 
accompanied his relation with a plan, 
which has been preserved to our day. 
As we shall have to advert to this tract 
more particularly as we proceed, we 
beg leave to refer our readers to the ar- 
ticle already mentioned, as such ex- 
tracts as are important to the present 
inquiry are there given at full length, 
and in the original Latin. 

We now turn to the volume before 
us.* Its author has made architecture 
his peculiar study, having published, 
in 1845, a work on “ The Rock-cut 
Temples of India;” and being now 
engaged in preparing for the press 
another work, entitled, ‘* Picturesque 
Illustrations of Ancient Architecture.” 
He has it also in prospect to give to 
the world a series of Illustrations of 
Mahometan Architecture ;—and would 
appear, indeed, from the work before 
us, to be sufficiently accomplished in 
this important auxiliary branch of 
archeology. 

It appears that what induced Mr. 
Fergusson first to turn his mind to the 
general question of the topography of 
Jerusalem, was the exceptional cha- 
racter he discovered in the building 
known by Christians as the Mosque 
of Omar, occupying, as we have seen, 
the chief situation within the enclo- 
sure of the Haram, and traditionally 
held to be built over the site of the 
Holy of Holies of the Jewish Temple. 
He lost sight of this for a time ; but 
having occasion, in the course of 
his investigations on Romanesque and 
Byzantine architecture, to look nar- 
rowly into the subject, he became 
convinced that the Mosque of Omar 
must have been of Christian origin ; 
but as this belief involved a dissent 
from all the most popular authori. 
ties, on this as well as other points 
involved in the controversy, it be- 
came necessary to proceed with ex- 
treme caution. As an essential pre- 
liminary, it was an object to get at 
the best linear representations of the 
places themselves ; and this the author 
succeeded in accomplishing, by having 
the whole of the series executed by 
Mr. Catherwood and his friends, most 
liberally placed at his disposal. The 
confirmation of his views grounded on 
these illustrations, was such as he had 
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hardly dared to hope for, amounting, 
in fact, in his mind, to a completion 
of the proof; and there is no doubt 
that the drawings do in a remark- 
able manner strengthen and establish 
them. 

Bearing in view the main inquiry, 
the first point is, whether, all authors 
being agreed that the Temple of Herod 
stood within the precincts of the 
Haram el Scherif, it occupied the 
whole of that area or not. From 
numerous passages in Josephus, it 
appears to have stood on a square of 
six hundred feet each way ; and, how- 
ever that historian may lee exagge- 
rated this measurement, it is beyond 
calculation improbable that he should 
have understated it ; for although in 
countless instances he is known to 
have made numerical blunders in the 
way of excess, in no one case is he 
suspected of having erred the other 
way. Now, the south wall of the 
present Haram is nine hundred and 
twenty-seven feet in length, and ex- 
tends, in accordance with Josephus’s 
account, ‘from valley to valley ;” 
and, moreover, seems to be of equal an- 
tiquity in every part. But what is 
the fact, when we come to look more 
closely? Why, three hundred and 
twenty feet of the eastern end of the 
southern wall is lined with vaults, con- 
structed evidently long after the wall 
itself, probably in the time of Jus- 
tinian, and raised from the natural 
valley, which does actually slope away 
from the surface, about six] hun- 
dred feet from its western extremity ; 
and, moreover, a massive cross wall 
runs northward from this point in the 
vaults, marking out with accuracy 
the eastern boundary of Herod's 
temple. By a minute investigation 
of the architectural laws of the period, 
it appears that Josephus’s statement: 
of there having been one hundred and 
sixty-two pillars adorning this south 
front, arranged in four rows, is only 
reconcilable with the fact, that the 
fagade occupied about so much space 
from east to west, and no more. 
Moreover, it is shown that the piers 
of the vaults we now find to the ex- 
treme east, could not have sustained 
a colonnade such as Josephus de- 
scribes. ‘Thus in three separate ways 





* “ An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem.” By James Fergus- 


son, F.R.A.S. London: John Weale, 
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we have six hundred feet marked off 
for the south front of the Temple ; and 
therefore, of course, six hundred feet 
for the other three sides, since it was 
** four-square,”—even if we had no 
other ground for assigning such a 
length to them. But, as it happens, 
we have; for at about six hundred 
feet from the southern side we find a 
wall, elevated at present only a few 
feet from the ground, and forming 
the southern enclosure of the platform 
on which the Dome of the Rock stands, 
reaching, too, to about six hundred 
feet across the enclosure. And finally, 
on the western front, we have an 
ancient causeway, entering from with- 
out upon the wall of the enclosure at 
the same distance from the south 
corner, and connecting it with the 
town. Thus, two sides out of four 
are drawn and traced to their termi- 
nation—two right angles are found, 
and the lines ofthe remaining two sides 
are indicated—the first in the eastern- 
most vaults, from south to north; the 
second on the surface of the Haram, 
from west to east. Hence theTemple 
of Solomon is marked out in one angle 
of the Haram, and assigned, after 
allowing for its courts, no greater 
dimensions than an ordinary parish 
church in England. 

In the general survey of the city, 
the point which it will be of impor- 
tance for us at present to fix, is the 
Hill of Sion. And here again our 
author has his own theory—he places 
it due north of the Temple, and as- 
signs it very limited dimensions in- 
deed. In thus contracting our ideas 
as regards the spaces and areas of 
Jerusalem, he shocks many a pre- 
judice, no doubt; and still further 
outrages us—for it can be called by no 
other name—by applying the same 
diminishing scale to almost all the 
numerical details of Josephus. Hav- 
ing drawn his walls according to the 
most natural reconciliation of the 
somewhat contradictory accounts of 
that writer, he undertakes to show, by 
the plainest rules of modern statistics, 
that the population of Jerusalem most 
probably ranged, at various epochs, 
from 25,000 to 40,000, and that it 
could never have much exceeded the 
latter number; and, moreover, that 
the estimate of the garrison which 
stood the siege of Titus was altogether 
an exaggerated one. Now, we must 
not too hastily reject calculations 








grounded on statistics and common 
sense, because they cast discredit upon 
the numbers of the Jewish historian. 
A misstatement as to numbers is by 
no means unprecedented, even in the 
most popular histories. It has been 
argued of late, that there is demon- 
strative evidence in some particular 
cases, that the forces engaged on cer- 
tain ancient battle-fields could not by 
any possibility have been so numerous 
as they are recorded to have been 
by the most authentic historians. 
Nor are we necessarily to conclude that 
these statements were always wilfully 
incorrect. The means of information 
were very imperfect, and the likeli- 
hood great of being misled. Thus 
we may question old authorities so 
far, without impugning their credit in 
other respects. 

The drift of all this is ‘to prepare 
our minds to receive more contracted 
ideas of space as regards sacred lo- 
calities, and thus to smooth the way 
for our accepting what remains of the 
court of the Haram, after cutting off 
the original Temple of Herod (adding 
a small strip to the east, now appro- 
priated as a Turkish cemetery), as 
Mount Sion. This is hard—and yet it 
is not without a strong show of plau- 
sibility. Although Christians have 
from an early age believed Sion to 
stand towards the south-west of Jeru- 
salem, assigning it such shapes, boun- 
daries, and dimensions towards that 
point of the compass, as suited best 
their various theories, the Rabbis 
(and Lightfoot after them) with one 
voice assert that it stood at the north 
side of the Temple. Now, the Talmud 
exaggerates ; but in a matter of no 
moment, such as the bearing of a hill 
from a given point, it may be received 
without suspicion. And the Psalmist 
himself gives direct testimony on the 
subject—*‘ Beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth, is Mount Sion, 
on the sides of the north, the city of 
the great king.” Psalm xlviii.2, The 
Maccabees, too, though apocryphal 
in theology, may be admitted as au- 
thority in matters of fact; and they 
seem clearly to bring Sion into imme- 
diate proximity with the Temple. If 
the limits and position assigned to the 
Temple be the true ones, it will also 
be easier to understand Josephus, who 
is supposed to state that there existed 
a subterraneous communication be- 
tween it and Sion, on the hypo- 
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thesis that it lay towards the north 
than towards the west; for on the 
latter quarter a deep valley inter- 
vened, only crossed by the bridge, the 
fragments of which still remain ; 
whereas towards the north there is 
no natural depression, and never could 
have been an artificial one of any mag- 
nitude. We may add to our autho- 
rities the testimony of Arculfus in 
the seventh century, who describes 
the site of the city as beginning “a 
supercilio aquilonaris Sion,” “from 
the brow of northern Sion :” a passage 
which, as the writer of the article in 
this Magazine already referred to 
rightly observes, has been inaccurately 
rendered by Beda, who applies ‘* nor- 
thern” to the “ brow,” instead of to 
** Sion.” 

Finding, lastly, that Sion and the 
sanctuary of God are frequently identi- 
fied, as it were, and that Jerusalem 
and Sion are generally distinguished 
from each other in Scripture*—the 
latter being endowed with a peculiar 
sanctity, and made the subject of 
peculiar prophecies and allusions,—we 
may not unreasonably conclude that 
it was the Temple of Jehovah which 
communicated a portion of its preroga- 
tive to the adjacent mount, and contri- 
buted to make Sion ‘the joy of the 
whole earth”—a distinction unintelli- 
gible, if we consider it as an eminence 
entirely removed from the sacred pre- 
cincts, and built over by a large por- 
tion of the city. 

This is a fair statement of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’scase; andits force might be rea- 
dily granted, but for one circumstance. 
It is well known that the walls of the 
enclosure of the Haram are found to 
consist, every here and there, at their 
lower courses, of gigantic bevelled stones 
(as they have been improperly term- 
ed), some of them upwards of thirty 
feet long, and proportionably broad 
and thick. ‘This masonry is argued, 
from the remains of an arch discover- 
ed by Dr. Robinson, and known his- 
torically to have been a feature in the 
restored Temple, to be, at one point at 
least, as old as Herod’s time. The 
inference is, that wherever this pecu- 
liar structural type is found in the 





wall, it is of the same date. By be- 
velled—or, more properly, grooved 
stones, is meant stones rough-hewn 
on the face, except at the edges, where 
the surface is sunk a little in the same 

lane and smoothed out, so that the 
junction of every two stones forms a 
groove, and thus the courses and divi- 
sions are strongly marked. In mak- 
ing the circuit of the Haram outside, 
we find this Cyclopean masonry un- 
derlying the more modern wall towards 
every point of the compass to which 
we have access, and especially distin- 
guishable at the north-eastern angle,near 
St. Stephen’s Gate, walling in a por- 
tion of the enclosure which, as we shall 
see, to substantiate Mr. Fergusson’s 
theory, must have been an open ceme- 
tery outside the walls at the time of the 
Crucifixion. It is also to be found at 
the south-eastern angle, enclosing the 
vaults attributed to Justinian ; so that 
at all events the platform would ap- 
pear to have existed at the same re- 
mote period. In short, every argu- 
ment which assigns a remote antiquity 
to any part of the present enclosure of 
the Haram, seems to apply to it in its 
whole extent ; yet this consideration 
Mr. Fergusson has put too much in 
the back-ground, considering its im- 
portance. To accord with his views, 
the wall at the north-eastern extre- 
mity could not certainly have been 
older than Agrippa’s time. 

Let the advocates of the reputed 
sepulchre take care, however, how 
they take up this objection too hastily ; 
for it tells against themselves in a way 
they do not expect. These gigantic 
grooved stones are found, of precisely 
the same appearance and seeming age, 
in the wall near the Damascus Gate, 
to a distance of 300 feet in a south. 
westerly direction, which would irre- 
trievably enclose the nee within 
the city. For this we have the testi- 
mony of Wilson, the latest of the topo- 
graphers. If, therefore, they assign 
an earlier date than that of the Cruci- 
fixion to this masonry at any point, 
they are driven to do so here, which 
is fatal to their position. In short, 
there is a difficulty under either hypo- 


thesis ; and, strange to say, as far as 


* It must be here noted, however, that Mr. Fergusson has been led, through ig- 
norance of the structure of the Hebrew language, to adduce some passages as dis- 
tinguishing Sion from Jerusalem, which ought more properly to be considered as 


connecting them. 
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the walls are concerned, Mr. Fergusson 
must stand or fall with the advocates of 
the reputed sepulchre; while, stranger 
still, Dr. Robinson's arch here proves 
his greatest stumbling-block, though 
he has so eagerly snatched at it, on 
account of its assisting him in his plan 
of the Temple. 

It may be thought that we multiply 
difficulties in suggesting e xplani tions; 

but there is one mode of recone ‘ling 
these contlicting theories which has oc- 
curred to us, not merely as seeking to 
reconcile them, but on an impartial 
inspection of the drawings of Mr. Tip- 
ping, given in Traill’s Josephus, and 
apparently by far the most accurate 
of any. There nothing in these 
drawings to shew the necessary con- 
nexion of the arch, in point of time, 
with the wall from which it springs. 
On the contrary, it is evidently not 
what architects call engaged in it—it 
seems much more ruinous than the 
‘neighbouring wall ; and Mr. Tipping’s 
front view presents an appearance of 
moreCyclopean rudeness than the other 
—the courses not being everywhere 
horizontal. Suppose the arch to be He- 
rod’s arch, as Dr. Robinson concludes, 
may not the wall everywhere else be 
Agrippa’s? that is, renewed, faced, 
and rendered uniform by that king 
where it previously existed, and built 
to correspond, w here it did oot In 
this case, the masonry near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate may not be so ain te 
against the present church as it would 
otherwise be. 

It is not until all these preliminary 
matters which we have thus hastily 
glanced at, have been fully gone into 
and discussed, that our author arrives 
at the positive part of his theory, and 
sets himself to assign a site to the 
Holy Sepulchre. We give the an- 
nouncement in his own words :— 





is 


“The proposition which I have un- 
dertaken to prove in this part of my 
work—which is neither more nor less 
than that the building so well known 
among Christians as the Mosque of 
Omar, is the identical church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, erected by Constan- 
tine—is one that has never, that I am 
aware of, been broached by any travel- 
ler or speculator up to this day; ; and is, 
consequently, at first sight, so mani- 
festly absurd and improbable, that many 
will, no.doubt, on the simple announce - 
ment of such an hypothesis, throw 
down the book at once, and rest per- 
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fectly satisfied that they have, at best, 
got hold of a piece of ingenious mysti- 
fication, or the dream of some visionary 
speculator—perhaps some covert at- 
tempt to shake the general faith in 
Christian tradition, by showing how 
much may be advance din support of so 
monstrous an absurdity. It is not for 
me to decide on my own case. It may 
be all this, or a great deal more: all [ 
ask is a fair and patient hearing; and 
I think, after perusal of the book, the 
reader will admit that I have at least 
brought forward some evidence of a 
startling nature in support of what I 
advance-—that my theory is at least per- 
fectly consistent with all that is con- 
tained on the subject in the New Tes- 
tament, and that there are indications, 
both local and historical, which are re- 
concilable with this view, but which are 
utterly unintelligible when applied to 
the old the ory. 


Mr. Fergusson is right, when he says 
that his theory is a startling one. As 
such, we are bound to examine it w ith 
jealousy. At the same time, there is a 
fair open for broaching it, for it is 
plain we cannot admit the old one ; 
and the new facts elicited serve to re- 
concile us to the notion of so many 
acute observers having failed to hit 
upon a better. 

Two things must be shewn, to make 
out the w hole of the case. F irst, that 
the building now called by Christians 
the Mosque of Omar, is Constantine's 
church; and, secondly, that it is 
— over the Holy Sepulchre. The 

eader will perceive that it is not 
necessary, in order to prove the former 
pr oposition, that the latter should be 
made good. ‘The cave may not be the 
Holy Se pulchre, and yet Constantine 
may there have rear ed his Dome. 

“And in point of fact, the two 
branches of the case are here argued 
out with very different degrees of ¢ con- 
clusiveness. Let us take the latter 
proposition first—that is, that the cave 
(called by the Mahomet tans el Sakhrah), 
is the Holy Sepulchre. The local proofs 
are derived exclusively from the very 
slight indications of the New Testa- 
ment. The scene of the Crucifixion 
(close to which the sepulchre would 
have to be looked for, see John, xix. 
41) was ‘outside the city,” ‘nigh 
unto” it, and also “towards the coun- 
try.” It was a “ Golgotha,” or great 


cemetery ; probably not far from the 
judgment-seat, which was erected in 
the tower of Antonia, a fortress stand- 
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ing like a bastion at the north-western 
angle of the Temple. Such are the 
principal indications we meet with. 

For the probability of Constantine 
having been able to ascertain the spot, 
the reasoning cannot be conveyed in 
a word. Chateaubriand has argued 
the matter elaborately ; and Robinson 
has represented him fairly, though re- 
jecting his conclusion, which is, that 
the reputed place of Golgotha and 
the Sepulchre is the true one. But 
both seem to have forgotten the age 
in which the circumstances narrated 
took place. For three centuries after 
the Christian era, the Roman empire 
was a civilized community, and histo- 
rical criticism, during the earlier por- 
tion of that period at least, was minute 
and judicious. Monks could not then 
have invented and obtained credence 
for idle legends. ‘Men who would 
have attempted such things at that 
time, would have been laughed at as 
idiots, or stoned as impostors.” It was 
not until the following three centuries 
that the thing became common ; nor 
until the next three, that it was uni- 
versal. 

Now, Eusebius, who may be termed 
(though occasionally from his intellec- 
tual eminence touched with a tinge of 
the dawning credulity) the last of the 
historians, relates with confidence the 
discovery of the Holy Sepulchre by 
Constantine, stating the means by 
which the site was identified, which 
were human and not divine means. 
But, neither Eusebius nor Macarius 
(the bishop who enabled the emperor 
to find the sepulchre) so much as al- 
lude to what has been called ‘the 
invention of the cross,” by Helena, 
the empress-mother ; nor is it even 
hinted at till the episcopacy of Cy- 
rill, a.p. 348-68, nor attributed to 
Helena until the beginning of the next 
century. All that contemporary his- 
tory asserts is, that Constantine was 
enabled to ascertain the site of the 
sepulchre, from an idol temple having 
been raised over it at some earlier 
period. At that earlier period it was 
still more probable that the tradition 
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would have been authentic, particu- 
larly as Golgotha was a place the site 
of which could searcely have disap- 
peared, and of which an entry was 
probably to be found in the accurate 
registries then kept of all localities 
within the Roman dominions.* It as- 
serts, moreover, that he built an ‘*Anas- 
tasis,” or church of the resurrection, 
over the Holy Sepulchre—a ‘‘Basilica,” 
and a “ Golgotha,” “ with rich and la- 
vish magnificence ;” and makes no men- 
tion of his building anything else at Je- 
rusalem. Some indications of the situa- 
tion of these buildings are given—such 
as, that they were ‘“‘ over-against Je- 
rusalem” —’evria'gsewaes, which would 
seem to imply an intervening valley— 
but nothing to fix them with cer- 
tainty. 

And this brings us back to our first 
proposition, viz. that we have found 
Constantine’s church. 

On the spot which our author con- 
siders as indicated by the great body 
of ancient evidence, sacred and pro- 
fane,—exhibiting in the minutest 
particulars, as well as in general 
design, the architectural peculiari- 
ties of the age of Constantine,—en- 
tire, conspicuous, and now for the 
first time entered and scientifically 
examined by a competent observer, 
stands, over a cave, of which the su- 
perincumbent rock protrudes in un- 
hewn ruggedness into the central 
space, a temple, known to Christians 
as the Mosque of Omar, but univer- 
sally called by Mahometans Kubbet-el- 
Sakhrah—‘‘ Tne Dome or THE Rock.” 
And this temple answers generally to 
the description of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, as given by writers 
up to a certain period. As we said 
before, it is the architectural evidence 
that is principally to be looked to; it 
is on the strength of it that Mr. Fer- 
gusson has written his book. And here 
we must regret our inability to lay 
before our readers those demonstrative 
arguments which address themselves 
to the eye, and in such a case are al- 
ways the most satisfactory and con- 
vincing. Any one who looks at Mr. 





* Ulpian and Lactantius give 


a particular account of these registries, 


which were more minute than our most careful modern surveys, and extended to 


all the provinces and colonies of the Roman empire. 


The original entries were 
5 


engraved on brass tablets, and deposited amongst the archives at Rome, copies on 
linen being placed in the hands of the provincial authorities.—(See Mr. Finlay’s 


Tract on the Holy Sepulchre.) 
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Catherwood’s view and section, must 


be astonished at this late revelation of 


what has hitherto been so effectually 
concealed from the world—the beau- 
tiful and uniform plan—the elaborate 
details, so plainly of the purest By- 


zantine style, as far as the spring of 


the Saracenic dome—the perfection 
and preservation of the whole ;—in 
short, the unexpected light one glance 
of an intelligent eye has thrown upon 
the mystery of ages. 

It is thus our author closes his sur- 
vey :— 


** Altogether, this architectural evi- 
dence is so complete, that no one who 
looks at the drawings, and knows any- 
thing about the matter, will doubt for 
an instant that the pillars and entabla- 
tures, at least, must have belonged to 
buildings erected anterior to the first 
year of the Hejira, even if he should 
not be able to make up his mind as to 
the exact period of their being exe- 
cuted; and the only reasonable mode 
of getting over the difficulty is, to sup- 
pose that the Mahometans used up the 
materials of some other building in 
erecting this, as they are known to 
have done elsewhere. I think, how- 
ever, that an inspection of the frontis- 
piece and Plate I. will prove this to be 
an untenable hypothesis in this case; 
for it is not only the details of the pil- 
lars and their entablatures which belong 
to this more ancient style, but those of 
the eight piers between them, which are 
very complicated in form, and could 
not have been found or transported 
from another building: but round all 
the sinuosities of these piers this en- 
tablature runs ; and both below it, down 
to the ground, and upwards to the roof, 
the detail is all of the same age, all 
fitting exactly to the place where it is 
applied, and complete and appropriate 
in every part. The cornices under the 
roof, too, on both sides, and the roof 
itself, are all parts of the same design; 
and the idea that the Mahometans could 
anywhere have found that quantity of 
straight, of circular, and angular pieces 
of these details in any other edifice, is, 
it appears to me, one of the most im- 
probable that can possibly be conceived, 
even if any one could name the edifice 
from which they were obtained—which 
it would be difficult to do; for, at the 
age at which this building was con- 
seneeee —engperns it was built by the 
followers of the Prophet—no destruc- 
tion of the edifices of the Christians 
had taken place, from which such a 
supply of materials could have been 
obtained. But what was the age in 
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which the Mahometans built this tem- 
ple? Here is the great difficulty of the 
case. It certainly was not that of 
Omar; for what he built at Jerusalem 
was the little vault to the eastward of 
the Aksa, which, to this day, the Ma- 
hometans call the Mosque of Omar.” 


In short, it is only the Christians, 
deceived by William of Tyre, who ever 
thought of ascribing this building to the 
khalif, whose mosque, as we have seen, 
actually exists within the walls of the 
Aksa, and still bears his name. And 
the Mahometan of to-day will tell 
you that it was built by Abd-el- 
Malek, who undoubtedly did erect 
the Mosque el Aksa in the same 
enclosure—a structure bearing the 
strongest traces of Saracenic origin, 
having its entablatures composed of 
wooden beams, and differing in every 
possible respect from the other. As 
for the Dome of the Rock itself, it is 
utterly unintelligible, except as a 
Christian building. Independently of 
the architecture, the very form is suf- 
ficient to identify it as such :— 


‘**T feel quite certain that in no Ma- 
hometan country, from the mouths of 
the Ganges to the Guadalquivir, and in 
no age, did any Mahometan erect a 
mosque of this form: the thing is an 
anomaly, an absurdity; it is, to my 
mind, like talking of a perpendicular 
pyramid or a square circle. To me 
it appears strange how the idea could 
have been suggested. There are octa- 
gonal tombs, it is true, though not 
many, and only, I think, in India; but 
this the Mahometans never called a 
tomb, nor connected any such idea with 
it. In short, if we assume it to be a 
Mahometan building, in detail, form, 
and proportion, it is utterly anomalous, 
and unlike anything any Mahometan 
ever did build in any part of the world: 
if, on the contrary, we assume it to bea 
Christian building over a sepulchre of 
the age of Constantine, all becomes con- 
sistent and intelligible ; certainly, as far 
as the edifice itself is concerned, there 
is not a single difficulty in the way.” 


Thus, if we accept the theory be- 
fore us, we have the scene of the Re- 
surrection at last identified ; the doubts 
of centuries as to the reputed place 
proved to be well-grounded, by the 
discovery of the original of which it 
had usurped the honours; and the 
mother-church of Christian pilgrimage 
restored—not to the worship, but to 
the solemn curiosity of these latter 
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days ; and all this accomplished by 
the happy hardihood of one man, 
and the skilful application of tech- 
nical knowledge by another. Are 
we not forced to smile at the mighty 
deeds of chivalry—the achievements 
of kings and warriors—the triumphs 
of priestly eloquence—the victories of 
pilgrim-hosts ; when we find that, after 
mountains of treasure lavished, and 
rivers of blood spilt in the cause, 
Christian Europe is at last discovered 
to have knelt before a gross imposture, 

and borne away the palm i in triumph, 
without having so much as recognised 
the shrine it had sacrificed so much to 
honour? 

It is natural to expect that in pro- 
secuting this inquiry, the Cave should 
be the chief object of interest, forming, 
as it does, the centre around which the 
whole argument gathers. Yet it is 
surprising how little we find said of it 
in the book before us. It is true, the 
author never visited the spot himself; 
but he has certainly not used due dili- 
gence in searching for the few hints 
afforded by ancient t and modern writers 
concerning it. Feeling the impor- 
tance of ‘looking narrowly into the 
matter, we have been at some pains 
to collect and put together all the 
information to be gleaned from these 
sources, and hasten to lay it be- 
fore our readers, as it affords, in our 
estimation, no slight corroboration of 
Mr. Fergusson’s views. 

As far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, onlythreeChristians have obtain- 
ed access to the cave in modern times— 
probably, indeed, since the era of the 
crusades. These were, first, the Spa- 
niard, Domingo Badia y Leblich, 
who travelled s as a Mussulman, under 
the name of Ali Bey. His account is 
brief, but he mentions one circum- 
stance, which it appears unaccountable 
that our author should have overlook- 
ed, as it establishes a coincidence be- 
tween two authorities, both of which 
he seems to have examined with care. 
Adamnanus expressly says, from the 
relation of Arculfus, that the Sepulchre 


was composed internally of stone of 


two colours—bicolor—red and white. 
And the writer of the critique of Mr. 
Williams’s book adduces this state- 
ment in proof that the cave, even in 
the seventh century, was, first, a fac- 
titious one, the rock on which Jerusa- 
lem is built being grey limestone ; and 
secondly, not the cave now shown as the 











true sepulchre, in which it is asserted 
the native rock, grey limestone, dis- 
tinctly appears. Now, the words of Ali 
Bey, who visited the Dome of the Rock 
in 1807, are these :—* From what I 
could discover, particularly in the in- 
side of the cave, the rock seemed to be 
composed of a reddish-white marble.” 
Since both Catherwood and he speak 
confidently of seeing the native rock, 
this circumstance constitutes a most 
curious corroboration of Arculfus’s ac- 
count, at the same time that it removes 
the double objection of the reviewer on 
the score of colour. 

The next visitor appears to have been 
Mr. Bonomi, one of Mr. Catherwood’s 
companions. He entered the cave in 
1833 ; but in the account given of the 
visit in Hogg’s ‘*‘ Travels,” there is little 
which throws any light upon the sub- 
ject. He was principally struck with 
the absurdity of the Moslem traditions 
respecting it. 

About the same period, Mr. Cather- 
wood himself obtained an entrance to 
the chamber ; and it is from his rela- 
tion, contained in a letter to Mr. Bart- 
lett, and published in his ‘‘ Walks,” 
that we obtain the most particular infor- 
mation about it. Hestates that the cave 
is ofan irregular square form, descended 
into by a flight of steps, with an area of 
sixty feet (the text says six hundred, but 
this is clearly a mistake), and a height 
of about seven and a half feet. This cor- 
responds pretty accurately with Adam- 
nanus’s account, who says that ‘ thrice 
three men could stand to pray” within 
it, and that it exceeded by a foot and 
a half the stature of an ordinary man. 
On the outside, the native rock stands 
irregularly out about five feet above 
the level of the church floor, surround. 
ed by a gilded railing, and veiled with 
a dusty and time-worn crimson silk ca- 
nopy. He states, moreover, that not 
only is there a funnel opening upwards 
from the roof to the surface of the rock, 
but likewise an aperture in the floor, 
opening downwards, judged to be of 
some depth from the hollow sound the 
covering stone returned when struck, 
and called by the Mahometans the 
Bir Arruah, or Well of Souls. Now, 
this is one of the difficulties of the 
case ; and another is, that the cave 
is not shaped like the ancient tombs 
in the neighbourhood ;—notwithstand- 
ing all this, that the cave here cor- 
responds with Adamnanus’s account 
in many other ways besides its size, 
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especially as to the bearing of its en- 
trance, must be admitted ; at all events 
it approaches much more nearly to our 
conceptions of the true one than does 
the reputed sepulchre, which is not 
clearly shown to be hewn out of the 
rock at all;* which stands above the 
level of the church and neighbourhood, 
instead of below it; which (according 
to Mr. Wilde) is now completely open 
above; which barely admits four per- 
sons at once; and is placed where, to 
leave it outside the walls, the city 
must—to use the phrase of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s reviewer—have been pinched 
in at the middle, like an hour-glass: 
in short, in a position which, by no 
possible wresting of the Scripture and 
early Christian accounts, can be made 
to correspond with what is recorded 
of it. Besides, as to the internal 
shape and appearance of the tomb, it 
is to be presumed that the Maho- 
metans might have made alterations 





direct indication of its having been 
originally appropriated to a different 
use. And there is this, at least, 
to be gathered from the fact, both of 
the protrusion of the unhewn rock, 
and the existence of the well beneath 
(if there be any such thing there), 
that it never could have been even 
conjectured to be the exact site of the 
Holy of Holies,—though if the well be 
& communication with the subterra- 
nean conduits to Siloam, it might cer- 
tainly have been one of the sacrificial 
centres within the precincts of the 
Temple—that is, supposing the Dome 
to be the Mosque of Omar. But since 
it is manifest, for other reasons, that 
it is not,—since it lies outside the li- 
mits of Herod’s Temple, as Dr. Ri- 
chardson himself was forced to admit— 
whereas the small mosque which Omar 
really did build as certainly stood, 
and now stands, within them—since 
it contains a cave which must have 






































































































































in it when they broached their own been a holy place before the age of 
tradition, such as the obliteration of | Constantine, who apparently built the 
the soros, &c., in order to efface any Dome,—since this Dome corresponds 








* Bartlett (‘* Walks,” 186) and Richardson state, and Williams owns (‘‘ Holy 
City,” 293) that the native rock is at present completely hid from view. Sandys as 
distinctly asserts the contrary; but what is more extraordinary, so does Wilde. 
We say, more extraordinary ; for we could have accounted for the variation between 
old Sandys and the moderns by the alterations consequent on the fire of 1808, which 
burned down the church and injured the tomb :—as it is, we must leave Wilde, Wil- 
liams, and the rest, to settle the matter between them. Mr. Fergusson is indignant at 
any one supposing for a moment that there is, or ever was, an atom of native rock 
in the (so-called) sepulchre. On this point he is too confident, no doubt, though 
he will have it that Mr. Williams’s measurements only leave two or three feet for 
the thickness of the cave, casing and all, in any part; and certainly Dr. Richardson 
very strongly repudiates the notion of either the cave or soros being genuine. No 
one, indeed, we may here remark, has more sensibly and mene spent the 
clumsiness of the fraud of the present sepulchre than that author. e says, very 
fairly,—when all the world is disputing concerning the fact of the chamber being a 
natural cave, could not at least a portion of the casing in some part be removed, 
80 as to satisfy ‘‘ believers” that it does really exist as such? Would this be by 
any one looked upon as a profanation? ‘To show how little the monks even now 
regard the genuineness of the objects they exhibit for adoration, he states 
that they admitted to him that the stone shown as the identical one rolled away 
by the angel from the mouth of the cave is not the real one, which was stolen away 
by the Armenians, and deposited in their chapel on the site of the house of Caiaphas; 
but that it “ served their purpose equally well!” (Vol. ii. p. 335.) Hedescribes, we 
may as well mention, a chamber in the Aksa, within the enclosure of the Haram, 
called the Grotto of Issa, or Jesus, in which is a plain limestone trough, denominated 
the Sarcophagus of Issa, which, strange to say, corresponds pretty accurately with 
Arculf’s description of the soros in his day ; while that now shown as such bears the 
shape, not of an Asiatic sarcophagus, but of aGrecian one. Could we understand from 
Arculf that the ‘‘sepulchrum” was not a part of the rock itself, though composed of 
the same material (a construction which the words will scarcely bear), we might ima- 
gine that the Mahometans had removed it from the Dome of the Rock to their own 
mosque, for the double purpose of preservation and of removing the evidence of the 
old tradition. Indeed, they might even have taken the trouble of hewing it out of its 
place in the solid rock, from which, on the supposition that the cave in the Sakhrah 


1s Constantine’s, they have completely obliterated it, though a low shelf remains 
where it is assumed to have been. 
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with the historic accounts of the round 
church that emperor did build over 
the Holy Sepulchre,—a strong case is 
made out to justify the author in con- 
cluding that it is that church, and that 
the cave is what Constantine judged, 
on evidence of some kind or other, to 
be the Holy Sepulchre itself. 


See 





Bearing this restoration in mind, let 
us next take up the tract of Adamnanus, 
and see how far his account will sup- 
port it. That writer also accompanies 
his description of the sepulchre with 
arude plan, as we have already had oc- 
casion to mention. This plan is ex- 
plained in his text as including the 
adjoining churches ; and, as far as the 
round church of the Anastasis goes, re- 
presents it with tolerable exactness. 
The text describes, with still more 
unmistakable accuracy, both it and 
the cave beneath it. But in the sur- 
vey of the adjoining buildings, the 
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We now offer to the reader a sketch. 
plan of the buildings assumed to have 
stood within the present enclosure of 
the Haram, as restored by Mr. Fer- 
gusson. Our diagram, without pre- 
tending to minute accuracy, will help 
to explain what we have been saying, 
and fix the localities in the mind. 










Temple and porti- 
coes of Herod.— 
On a portion of 
this site the Mos- 
que el Aksa now 
stands. 


Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, now 
called the Dome 
of the Rock. 


Basilica of Con- 
stantine. Dis- 
appeared. 


Golden Gate. 


Church of Golgo- 
tha. Disappear- 
ed. 


Mary Church of 
Justinian. Dis- 
appeared, 





text and plan differ materially. While 
the former would appear to point to 
an extensive congeries of separate 
edifices, neighbouring (coherentes), 
but not integral parts of one whole ; 
the latter gives to the Anastasis the 
chief prominence, and only indicates 
the others by single lines, connected 
with and subordinate to the circular 
church. Now, the text in every par- 
ticular confirms Mr. Fergusson’s res- 
toration. The Basilica, the Golgo- 
tha (pregrandis ecclesia), the Mary 
Church* fall into their places at once, 
and, were there no plan, would, as a 


* The Church of the Virgin, restored in the plan, was built by Justinian, not, 
as has been supposed, where the Mosque el Aksa now stands, but, as is here ar- 
gued, on the space between the eastern boundary of the Temple and the east wall 
of the Haram, over the vaults already alluded to; for the Aksa occupies part of 
the site of the Temple; and, after Julian’s signal failure, Justinian never could 
have renewed the attempt, even if he had not looked upon that site as accursed, 


as the Christians then universally did. 


A remarkably curious deduction is made 


by the author—built upon the construction and arrangement of the vaults beneath, 


and depending on mechanical and architectural principles ; showing that they must 
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matter of course, judging from the 
wording of the tract, be set down as 
separate structures ; but on the plan, 
they all stand together, and the latter 
group dwindles into insignificance, as 
compared with the Anastasis. Now, 
knowing the rudeness of delineative 
art in those days—recollecting that 
the French bishop, who drew his plan 
on the “tabula cerata,” only sketched 
from memory, and rather for the pur- 
pose of indicating the relative position 
of the holy places, than to exhibit 
their es in mind, 
too, th 

termed it a “vile figuration,”—we 
were quite ready to study the text, 
with the help of the plan, without 
expecting it to do more than what 
antique maps and charts usually do— 
viz., convey a rude and dispropor- 
tioned idea of the thing intended to 
be represented. But a startling fact 
comes out in reference to this dia- 
gram ; which is, that if we take it as 
intended to represent, not several 
buildings, but one building, or at least 
a contiguous group capable of being 
roofed over into one, it forms a near| 

correct plan of the reputed Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, as it now 
stands! ‘This is almost too clear a 
case ; and Mr. Fergusson, seeing that 
the text of Adamnanus will not apply, 
either to his own plan, or to the build- 
ings it has been supposed to represent, 
boldly hazards the conjecture, that in- 
stead of the plan having been taken 
from the church, the church was built 
from the plan! Nor is this altogether 
so monstrously improbable as might at 
first sight appear. We must anticipate 
a little to explain why. When the 
buildings, afterwards roofed into one 
church, were built, there was probably 
no access to the sacred precincts on 
Sion; and the only plan and descrip- 
tion of them in existence were those 
of Adamnanus; and as the plan was 
most tangible, and the discrepancy 
with the text either not seen or not 
regarded, it might well have formed 
the authoritative original for the sup- 
posititious church. In fact, there is no 
third hypothesis possible. Either it 
did so, or Adamnanus did actually re- 


at the draughtsman himself 


cognise the present reputed church as 
the true one, and describe it incor- 
rectly,—and the whole argument of 
this book is at an end. 

This is, however, a serious obstacle 
in the way of the present theory ; and 
we see no other way of getting over 
it, than that bold one the author has 
had recourse to. For our own part, 
we hold the accuracy of the plan as 
one of the strongest proofs of its not 
having been sketched from the present 
building, or those which stood in its 
place. It is almost out of the ques- 
tion, that in that rude age a stranger 
could have laid down from memory a 
survey of those complicated buildings 
so perfectly as to preserve their pro- 
portions throughout. But, perhaps, 
the strongest corroboration our au- 
thor’s views receive from the “ Libel- 
lus” of Adamnanus is derived from this 
very curious fact—that immediately 
before that author commences his ac- 
count of the sacred places, he de- 
scribes with minute accuracy the 
Mosque el Aksa, as occupying the 
site of the Temple of Solomon; but 
does not say a word of the Dome of 
the Rock, which must have been then, 
as it is now, the most conspicuous 
building in Jerusalem, and which 
stood close by. ‘This can only be ac- 
counted for by his considering it as a 
Christian edifice, and leaving it to be 
mentioned as such in its proper place. 

His main position, however, Mr. 
Fergusson considers as not affected by 
the disposal, one way or the other, of 
the minor point :— 


** As far as the argument has hitherto 
gone, there has been no flaw whatever 
in the evidence; and whether we take 
it as according perfectly with the scrip- 
tural narrative (which it does to the 
minutest particular), or as according 
with the testimony of subsequent writ- 
ers, both Christian and Mahometan— 
or, lastly, from the evidence of the ar- 
chitecture itself, nothing can be more 
complete and consentaneous than the 
whole chain is; and I do not know of 
any other building, or set of buildings, 
regarding which a more perfect argu- 
ment can be adduced than that which 
I have attempted to put together for 








have been formed for the purpose of supporting an octagonal or circular building, 
such as the Mary Church is known to have been, from the detailed account of 
Procopius. And the existence, at this angle, of two small chapels, still called the 


Bath and Cradle of Jesus, gives support to the idea. 


me et, oe 
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the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, from 
the time of the crucifixion to the end of 
the seventh century. So complete, in- 
deed, does it appear, that it seems 
almost a work of supererogation to 
pursue it further. To me it appears 
quite sufficient to know that for the 
first seven centuries the Dome of the 
Rock can be proved to have been known 
either as the place of the tomb in which 
Christ was laid, or as the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre ; while, for the last 
eight centuries, or since A.D. 1048, the 
present one has been dignified by that 
title: the consequence is of course in- 
evitable, that at some period during the 
three centuries and a-half that inter- 
vened between these two periods, a 
transference from one locality to the 
other must have taken place; and, so 
far as the argument is concerned, it is 
of very little consequence when it was 
done, or by whom.” 


Nevertheless, the point is shrewdly 
argued :— 


«In the three centuries and a-half to 
which we are now confined, there are 
only two periods at which the trans- 
ference could have taken place: the 
first, when Charlemagne obtained a 
grant of the Sepulchre and its appur- 
tenances from Harun el Rashid; the 
other, when, between the years 1031 
and 1048, the church was avowedly 
rebuilt on the site and in the form in 
which it now stands, or rather, I should 
say, stood, anterior to the year 1808. 
If the first could be proved to have been 
the time, half the difficulty would be 
overcome, as it was the very ‘noon of 
night’ of the middle ages, when there 
was nothing too daring for the priest- 
hood to attempt, and nothing so extra- 
vagant that the people would not wil- 
lingly and readily believe it. Indeed, 
hed the chalif sent the emperor the 
Sepulchre itself on the back of the ele- 
phant he presented him with, all Europe 
would have received it with transports of 
joy; and it might now have been found 
adorning Aix-la-Chapelle or Paris, as 
its sister cave of Nazareth does Loretto, 
under the guise of a rude hut ; and had 
the chalif known how deep was the ig- 
norance of the Christians of those times, 
he probably would have done so: but 
he at least was a civilized king ; he sent 
only the key, in token of possession, and 
the Suptieioe remained where it was. 
Besides, the distance of that time from 
the era of the Crusades was so great, 
that any transference would long have 
been forgotten, and the three centuries 
that intervened would have sufficed to 
sanctify any place as the Holy Sepul- 
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chre, even if it had been a hundred 
miles from the spot where it was for- 
merly known to have stood.” 


It is, however, during the latter 
period—viz., from 1031 to 1048—that 
Mr.Fergusson believes the transference 
to have taken place. Bernhard, who 
visited Jerusalem in 870, tallies with 
Arculf, and plainly describes the true 
Sepulchre ;—and accordingly what is 
fabled of the destruction of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre by Chos- 
roes the Persian, in the early part 
of the seventh century, is quite un- 
worthy of belief. Hence—since there 
was no interruption to the communi- 
cation between the west and the east 
in the interim—it must have remained 
undisturbed and unquestioned till the 
year 969, when Muez set fire to the 
Basilica, ‘‘though not, apparently, to 
the Anastasis.” From that period 
till about the year 1021, the Christians 
in Palestine had to struggle for their 
very existence; and it was probably 
then that they were expelled from the 
Haram—it being at this time, too, 
that El Hakeem levelled the ‘‘church” 
(preedicta ecclesia) to the foundation. 
Soon afterwards the Christians began 
to recover from their depression, and 
may be supposed at once to have be- 
gun their new church, in the quarter 
of the city least exposed to Mahome- 
tan envy and interruption. And ac- 
cordingly, it is at this period they 
allege that the church was rebuilt, as 
it remained until the fire of 1808; 
and it certainly favours the supposi- 
tion to know that this so-called re- 
building took place while they may 
be presumed to have been denied ac- 

cess to the Haram. Had they footing 
within it at the time, scarcely any 
amount of circumstantial evidence 
would be enough to show that the 
Dome of the Rock was the true site; 
for then the transference would have 
been without a motive. Nor is it so 
improbable that they,should have com- 
mitted this ‘ pia fraus.” They were 
forced out of their Church of the Se- 
pulchre; and the question was, should 
they abandon Jerusalem altogether, 
or be content with such a sepulchre 
as they could get.+ Recollect, the 
thing was of daily occurrence. Not 
only were bones and relics hawked 
about Christendom continually, but a 
cave such as this—for such the house 
of the Virgin was in fact—was actually 
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transported bodily across half Europe! 
The wonder indeed is, as our author 
significantly remarks, that the Holy 
Sepulchre was removed to so moderate 
a distance. The scene of the martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen has changed places 
no less than three times ! 


*‘ There is, however,” Mr. Fergusson 
goes on to say, “another point of view 
in which this transaction may be re- 
garded, which, I think, takes off very 
much from its improbability, and at the 
same time places it in a less reprehen- 
sible light than might at first sight ap- 
pear. I perfectly admit, that were any 
set of priests in this age to attempt 
such a fraud, on so sacred a subject, 
it would be difficult to find words 
strong enough to express our sense of 
its infamy; but in that age the two 
mainsprings of society were pious fraud 
on the one hand, and impious force on 
the other. The priesthood were living 
as a peaceful, unarmed race, among 
hordes of armed warriors, and with no 
means of sustenance or self-defence, ex- 
cept what they could obtain from their 
ruder neighbours by the superiority of 
their intellectual acquirements. Had 
they attempted to preach to those rude 
barbarians a religion of peace and 
brotherly love, in the simple abstract 
form of mental adoration and purity, 
it would have been like an attempt of 
the west wind to blow down the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. It required the splen- 
dour and pomp of religious ceremonies 
to attract them, and the tangible forms 
of sensuous idolatry to convey a truth 
or meaning through the iron-cased skull 
of a rude soldier—and above all, an 
appeal to his superstitions and fears, to 
subdue and overawe him, and enable 
the priest to acquire that influence over 
his mind, which it was then thought 
needful he should possess; and if we 
often shrink in disgust from the un- 
scrupulous use the priest made of these 
powerful arms to obtain his ends, we 
must not, at the same time, forget the 
cruel oppression to which he was often 
exposed, and the rude violence that 
often turned against him the arms he 
had hired for his protection, or robbed 
and plundered him of all he possessed, 
even when his motives may have been 
of the purest, and his influence only 
used for good, however unjustifiable the 
means by which he obtained it may 
have been, according to the light of our 
improved morality.” 


Tn short, after the final ejectment of 
the Christians from the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the question came to 








this—should they abandon the place 
altogether, or erect a representative 
sepulchre as the focus for pilgrimage. 
Such was the main point for them to 
decide. But there was another grave 
difficulty —how to perpetrate the fraud 
without being found out. Now, it 
must be recollected that Europe had 
heard that the buildings generally at 
the sepulchre had been first burnt by 
Muez, and then razed by El Hakeem. 
It was between twenty and thirty years 
later that the Christians begun to build 
their new church; the chances were, 
therefore, small of a pilgrim visiting this 
edifice who had seen the former one. 
If such a pilgrim did exist, the means 
were at hand to silence him, or, at 
all events, to blind the already re- 
markably short-seeing eyes of the su- 
yerstitious world. As for the know- 
lee of topography then possessed, it 
may be judged of by the fact of the as- 
tonishment of the first crusaders at 
stumbling upon Constantinople, on 
their way to the Holy Land. 

The priests did not deny that their 
church was new : everybody knew that 
the former one had been destroyed 
many years before. How was the 
deceit to be detected? Access was 
not to be had to the old sites. It was 
an ignorant and a credulous age. In 
point of fact, far more daring frauds 
than this were successfully practised 
at the time. Were there maps and 
plans to guide the inquirer? Yes, 
there was one—that of Arculfus; 
and this, as they found it laid down, 
the priests had adopted as the design 
of their new building, so that the de- 
ception was complete. They pointed 
triumphantly to that plan, and chal- 
lenged the inspection of believers! 

The position of the Church of Jeru- 
salem must, however, have been an 
awkward one, when, by the success of 
the crusaders, it found itself in the 
possession of two Holy Sepulchres, and 
was moreover under the necessity of 
adhering to the false one. Fortu- 
nately for its credit, it had to deal 
with a host more remarkable for its 
prowess than its intelligence, and found 
ready credence for any story it had to 
tell. Besides, what greatly favoured 
the promoters of the fraud, was the 
confusion that existed between the 
Basilica and the Anastasis of Con- 
stantine—the church and the dome of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The church was 
known to have been destroyed; but 
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the fact of the preservation of the 
dome had scarcely transpired beyond 
the walls of Jerusalem, although the 
story always ran that the “ sepulchre,” 
a dubious term, had escaped. Hence 
the authors of this age narrate the 
total destruction of the ‘ church” 
by El Hakeem, and speak of its 
being rebuilt between 1031 and 1048, 
apparently under the impression that 
the new edifice stood upon the old 
site, and was simply a restoration 
of the building which had been de- 
stroyed. 

Meantime, all the efforts of the Ma- 
hometans were unavailing to get rid 
of the traditionary history of the Dome 
of the Rock. It was spoken of, over 
and over again, as a Christian build. 
ing ; and the crusaders, in their uncer- 
tainty as to its real appropriation, 
ignorantly assumed it to have been 
built over the Holy of Holies of the 
Jewish Temple, though they might 
have known the traditional failure of 
Julian’s attempt to restore any part of 
that structure, and that its site had 
been ever considered by the church as 
accursed. Nevertheless, taking it as 
such, they installed it as their sacred 
place, under the style of Templum 
Domini, reducing the Mosque el Aksa, 
which they designated as the Templum 
Salomonis, to the condition of a tem- 
poral palatium, or residence of the 
Knights Templars—a proceeding, by 
the way, the reverse of what would 
naturally have taken place, had there 
been any idea that the Aksa was the 
Mary Church of Justinian ; for at that 
age this would doubtless have been 
selected as the preeminently sacred 
locality, and the Zemplum Domini, 
of uncertain origin and appropriation, 
would as assuredly have been turned 
to secular uses. 

We have, we think, represented 
Mr. Fergusson correctly ; but while 
we lend a willing ear to anything 
which proposes to establish a final 
harmony between such conflicting 
evidence, the difficulties still remain- 
ing must not be lost sight of. Some 
of them are fairly stated by our 
author: others seem to have escaped 
him, Let us endeavour to recapitu- 
late them. 
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1. The identification of the Kubbet- 
es-Sakhrah with Constantine's Anas- 
tasis, rests on the reduction of the 
area of the Temple to a square of six 
hundred feet, so as to throw the se- 
pulchre outside. But the ancient 
courses of gigantic stones which are 
assumed to mark Herod’s walls, if not 
Solomon’s, are observed at three angles 
out of the four of the present enclo- 
sure, and every here and there in the 
intervening curtains. For this we 
have the testimony of Robinson, Bart- 
lett, Catherwood, Tipping, Williams, 
and all other modern topographers. 
Until it is ascertained that at all 
events those stones which are inserted 
at the north-east corner are as late as 
Agrippa’s time, this difliculty will 
remain. 

2. Sion is reduced to a mere knoll. 
After giving room for the Temple, it 
could not have occupied a much greater 
space than the area of Merrion-square 
in this city ; unless, indeed, we extend 
it further north than the present boun- 
dary of the Haram, which we are only 
precluded from doing by the position 
of the depression, now called the Pool 
of Bethesda, but identified as such by 
no authentic tradition or history. Mo. 
riah is made much smaller, being, in 
fact, nearly identical with the boun- 
daries of the Temple, or six hundred 
feet square.* 

3. Golgotha and the Sepulchre are 
almost as much too close to the Temple 
as the reputed ones are to the centre 
of the city. The crucifixion must have 
taken place under the very walls, 
which is certainly not the impression 
the Scripture narrative conveys, al- 
though there is nothing distincily op- 
posed to it. 

4. Some of the arches in the Dome 
of the Rock are stated by Dr. Richard- 
son and Mr. Arundale, to be slightly 
pointed ; whereas the pointed arch is 
found in no Roman or other building of 
the age of Constantine. This latter ; as- 
oompaen our author calls in question. 

. The cave beneath the Dome is 
not " shaped like the ordinary sepul- 
chres of the ancient Jews ; nor does it 
now completely correspond with the 
descriptions of pilgrims before the 
alleged transference. This, as we 


* Strange to say, Maundrell (p. 68) states that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 


is built on Calvary, ‘a hill on the greater eminence of Mount Moriah.” 


surely be an inadvertence of his. 
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have said, the author accounts for by 
assuming that the Mahometans may 
have purposely removed any peculiari- 
ties which might tend to falsify their 
own traditions, or identify it as a 
Christian shrine. But we have seen 
that Mr. Catherwood found a funnel 
in the roof, and an aperture in the 
floor, apparently of some depth. As- 
suming that the cave was a_sepul- 
chre, ‘what are these? But suppose 
the tradition true which places it be- 
neath or near the site of the Oracle, or 
Holy of Holies, then might not this 
latter well communicate with the 
waters which are certainly brought in 
this direction on their way to Siloam? 
As yet, these are questions that can- 
not satisfactorily be solved; nor is 
there anything but the Mahometan 
name to show that there is a well 
here at all; but we may here repeat 
the remark, that Mr. Fergusson is not 
as explicit on the subject of the cave 
as might be wished, 

6. It is extremely difficult to ac- 
count for the present existence of the 
Anastasis of Constantine, if we accept 
the testimony of history at all. In 
the hypothetical sketch of the trans- 
ference above given, we represented 
Mr. Fergusson as we found him: and 
that a magieenense has somehow or 
other, and at some time or other, 
taken — seems very probable. 
Indeed, certain pious writers have not 
hesitated to call in supernatural agency 
to account for pr esent appears ances 
and boldly to suggest that there has as 
been a mir: aculous. transmigration of 
the Holy Sepulchre into the heart of 
the city! But yet the objection re- 
mains as strong as ever, that the main 
argument for the Dome of the Rock 
being the Anastasis, lies in its present- 
ing architectural evidence that it be- 
longs to the age of Constantine ; 
whereas history would seem to tell us 
that the original church had altogether 
disappeared at an early period. 

It would therefore be very desir- 
able to examine critically into the 
authorities hitherto relied upon, and 
now first sought to be impugned. But 
since this is a task which we cannot 
undertake, we will confine ourselves 
to stating that the contemporary his- 
tory of the first destruction consists 
merely of the account of an anony- 
mous writer in the Chronicon Paschale 
seu Alexandrinum ; and of that of the 
Abbot Antiochus ; both belonging to 
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the seventh century, and of course 
only referring to the Persian invasion 
under Chosroes. There is absolutely 
no contemporary record of the second 
alleged spoliation of the sacred edifices. 
For the third, we have the testimony of 
Rudolph Glaber—a monk, who wrote 
about the time of the completion of the 
new church—whose whole history is ad- 
mitted to be a mass of fable, and whose 
narrative of this particular transaction 
is more than suspicious on the face of 
it. It is curious to see, that it bears 
a very strong resemblance to Mr. Wil- 
liams’s marvellous story of the burning 
of the church and escape of the tomb in 
1808! But thus will minds of a pe- 
culiar complexion exhibit the same 
characteristics in every age. 

William of Tyre, however, implic sitly 
follows Glaber, at the distance of two 
centuries—an authority, whose interest 
it must naturally have been to uphold 
the fraud of the Sepulchre, supposing 
it to have been committed ; and conse. 
quently to exaggerate and confuse the 
accounts of the devastations committed 
by the Fatimite Khalifs within the sa- 
cred precincts. He adds, moreover, 
what had never been dreamt of before, 
and what the Mahometans deny to this 
day, that the Dome of the Rock was 
built by Omar! All this looks very 
like an attempt to get that building 
out of the way of the new church. 

It may just be remarked of the last 
alleged demolition, that the total de- 
struction of the building, and the failure 
of the attempt to obliterate the cave, 
are precisely the points which the up- 
holders of the new sepulchre would have 
to establish at the time of the crusades. 

On the other hand, is it not a 
violent presumption to take it for 
granted that the Christians were, at 
any particular period, excluded from 
the Haram, without the slightest au- 
thority from history; and then to 
ground on that very exclusion the pro- 
bability of the transference? Besides, 
Mr. Fergusson has gone a great deal 
too far in saying, that there were at 
this period forty years, during which 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem ceased. We 
have no evidence that they ceased at 
all, except during the short persecu- 
tion of El] Hakeem. In 1031—that is, 
twenty-one years after El Hakeem’s 
destruction—Rod. Glaber informs us 
that pilgrimages were again frequent, 
that being the year in which the 
churches were suffered to be rebuilt. 
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In 1033, “incredible multitudes of 
all ranks” visited the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the work was carried on publicly 
and triumphantly. Could this have 
taken place on a false site ? 

7. Arculf’s plan is not a correct re- 
presentation of the buildings of Con- 
stantine and Justinian, and is correct, 
taken as referring to the present church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. This is a 
matter we have already discussed ; and 
we are bound to say that the expla- 
nation makes rather for than against 
Mr. Fergusson’s views. 

Such are the objections, stated broad. 
ly. But on the other hand we have— 

1, A strong verification of the mea- 
surements of Josephus, and the posi- 
tion of the Temple more accurately as- 
certained than it has ever been before. 

2. A new place assigned to the IIill 
of Sion, which reconciles many pas- 
sages of Scripture, as well as of pro- 
fane history. 

3. The building called the Dome of 
the Rock, thus assigned a place outside 
the Temple precincts, proved to belong 
to the age of Constantine, and, there- 
fore, to be one of the group of buildings 
on what he believed to be Calvary. 
Having a cave beneath it, and being a 
circular church, it must, therefore, be 
the Anastasis, reared over the rock, 
laid bare on the removal of the idol- 
temple. This is the strong point of the 
case, and all the rest is ancillary to it. 

4. Just about the time when the 
reputed church is said to have been 
built, there were cogent reasons for 
the Christians to desert the true se- 
pulchre, and as cogent ones for them 
to set up asupposititious one ; and, at 
the same time, a singularly favourable 
opportunity for accomplishing the 
fraud. 

5. The great weight of authentic 
historical evidence is in favour of the 
theory. All authors up to the assumed 
period of the transference seem to de- 
scribe what answers to the Dome of 
the Rock, and what does not answer 
to the reputed sepulchre. Of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities since that time, 
there were some who were interested 
in upholding the credit of the new 
one, and others who did so in igno- 
rance, Thus the assertion of Mr. 
Newman, that ‘‘the genuineness of 
the present sepulchre has never been 
doubted or questioned till of late,” 
even if true, is easily accounted for. 
There was nothing to doubt till the 
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thirteenth century ; nothing, at least, 
except whether Constantine had dis- 
covered the true sepulchre. The se- 
cret—for so it may be called—was, for 
centuries after that period, in the 
keeping of the very parties who had 
perpetrated the fraud; and there was 
no one who would be inclined to ex- 
amine into the matter, even if he had 
the materials to institute an inquiry 
with effect, until the Reformation. 
From that period, till the time in which 
the doubt was first raised, it is well 
known how few travellers had visited 
the localities, and how all of these, in- 
cluding those of the reformed religion, 
had placed themselves in the hands of 
the monks, and submitted themselves 
without question to their guidance. 
There is nothing to be found in the 
itineraries, down to the 18th century, 
to show that any attempt was made to 
bring Biblical or general literature to 
bear upon the topography of Jerusa- 
lem; and if there had, the “*recensions” 
of the monks had too hopelessly con- 
fused the text of original authors, to 
render them of much service in times 
less critical than the present. 

6. It is plain that in one point of 
view the question, even now, assumes 
a completely new form. ‘No one,” 
says Robinson, “ has ever doubted the 
identity of the present site with that 
selected by Constantine.” The inquiry 
has always hitherto been, whether or 
no that emperor was mistaken in it; 
taking it for granted that Ais site was 
known. Once it is suggested that 
that site may not be where it had been 
supposed to be, all examination of the 
original question must be postponed 
until this latter point is settled; and 
when it is, it must be resumed on new 
grounds. Hence, singe we have here 
another place assigned for Constan- 
tine’s discovery, all that part of the ar- 
gument based on the old locality must 
he discarded ; and it is satisfactory to 
find that in doing so, the great weight 
of objection is removed; whilst the 
strongest points argued by the modern 
supporters of the reputed site—that 
is, all those points which go to show 
that Constantine was enabled to find 
the true sepulchre—still remain, and 
fortify the new theory, by carrying 
back the evidence through the period 
which, in the manifest difficulty of the 
question, had been by both parties 
considered the only one necessary to 
be examined. 
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Such is a fair statement of the case 
on both sides. It is not necessary for 
us to pronounce judgment ; indeed, 
the whole matter of the book i is rather 

oo than conclusive. ‘The gene- 
impression left on our minds “after 
reading it is, that the author has es- 
tablished a strong probability that the 
Dome of the Rock is the Anastasis of 
Constantine ; but that he has failed to 
do more than exhibit a bare possibility 


of the Sakhrah being the Sepulchre of 


our Lord, the difficulties in the way 
of this latter assumption involving al- 
most the whole question of the topo- 
graphy of Jerusalen—difliculties which 
will, perhaps, never be satisfactorily 
settled until the ground be ex xamined 
with reference to this theory. We have 
ourselves, since taking up the subject, 
consulted more than one or two tra. 
vellers who have carefully investigated 
the antiquities of Jerusalem on the 
spot, and have found, wherever we 
did so, that these speculations came 
in so wholly unexpected an aspect 
upon them, that they were unable to 
pronounce judgment, and one and all 
pointed to fresh topical examination. 

To say, therefore, that the question 
is settled (notwithstanding the con- 
fidence of our author), would be ridi- 
culous; but is is equally ridiculous to 
assert that the question never can be 
settled. Any one point of identity 
established, amongst those suggested 
here, between Arculf’s sepulchre and 
the Dome of the Rock, for instance, 
would bring us back to the fourth 
century; and the discovery, let us 
suppose, of one of the ancient surve ys, 
which we know were engraved on 
brass—of an inscription—of a manu- 
script,—might conduct us the rest of 
the way to the era of the Crucifixion. 

Far more systematic and compre- 
hensive examinations of the present 
localities than have heretofore been 
instituted may yet be had, under more 
favourable local circumstances. <A re- 
volution less vast than some that have 
occurred within this century, might 
place the whole territory at the dis- 
posal of Christian curiosity % 

And how much might yet be disco- 
vered on the spot! What might the 
liberty to break up the pavement of the 
Haram towards the south-eastern an- 
gle not reveal!—or the clearing out 
of the vaults under the Aksa and to 
the eastward of it, in the recesses of 
which, as Prideaux has argued, the ark 
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of the second Temple may to this day re- 
main concealed—where, at all events, 
the golden candlestick, restored to Je- 

rusalem in the sixth century, may yet 
be safe from the sacrilegious rapacity of 
the Moslem !—or the removal of the 
rubbish from beneath the south-western 
angle outside!—or an excavation on 
the supposed site of the Basilica! —or, 
(with the peace of Mr. Williams), a 
levelling of the modern Greek chapel 
built round the (so-called) Holy Se- 
pulchre! 

It is absurd to shudder at a revision 
(by the light of a more enlarged phi- 
losophy) of the time-hallowed shrines 
of our fathers’ devotion, when we re- 
collect. that “the great globe itself” 
on which these sites are fixed, and 
upon which the personages have walk- 
ed who made them sacred—this earth, 
the scene of creation, the theatre of 
redemption, the theme of promise and 
prophecy—has been removed in these 
latter days, in spite of the thunders of 
spiritual denunciation, from its place 
in the centre of the universe to a re- 
mote corner of a system in which it 
forms an inconceivably minute atom ; 
ay, removed at once and for ever, 
bearing upon its bosom, along with the 
vain fabrics of man’s ambition and 
pride, the Holy Sepulchre itself—the 
true one, wherever that is to be found, 
as well as the false, if false there be. 
We are happily now exempted from 
the fear which paralyzed the hearts of 
the crusaders, who, in the words of 
the bard of Ferrara— 

** Osano appena d'innalzar la vista 
Ver la citta, di Cristo albergo eletto.” 


But why should the word ‘ fear” 
be used, where truth is concerned ?— 
say rather, hope and anticipation. 
We have no mind to enter upon 
weightier matters than wh it come to 
our hand; but one idea is so imme- 
diately bound up in the above consi- 
derations, that we cannot forbear 
glancing at it. If the children of 
Israel are, after their long exile, to 
return a Christian community to the 
city of their fathers and of ther God— 
(a belief entertained by a large section 
of the Christian world), is it not a 
step towards the ac complishment of that 
great event, to have the Scripture loca- 
lities ascertained, Sion identified, the 
Temple circumscribed within its true 
boundaries, the Sepulchre of their King 
and Redeemer rescued from the obli- 
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vion of centuries, and that imposture 
exposed, which has for an equally pro- 
tracted period set up a false one in its 
place? And may we not look confi- 
dently to a complete restoration of the 
topography of the sacred city, if such 
information must indeed be had re- 
course to, to substantiate the past, and 
suggest the future? Are we to sup- 
pose that a returning nation will 
ascend a doubtful Sion, or bow within 
an apocryphal sepulchre? May we not 
now look forward with the exalted 
confidence of a rational faith, to the 
ultimate unclosing of the Golden Gate, 
so long walled up by the foreboding 
jealousy of the Mussulman (uncon- 
scious that it is Providence which has 
sealed it until the fulness of time shall 
arrive, and the mystery within be clear- 
ed up), and the entry of the scattered 
tribes to their long-lost Temple through 
the Martyrium, and past the sepulchre 
of their Messiah—beautifully illustra- 
tive as it would prove of their resto- 
ration to the favour of the Almighty, 
through the death and resurrection 
of His blessed Son ? 

How unavoidable, too, is the reflec- 
tion, that the obscurity which has 
hung over the sacred sites for so many 
ages, has been providentially interpos- 
ed between the idolatrous superstitions 
of corrupt Christianity and the holy 
precincts they would have defiled! Is 
there a Christian of true piety and 
enlightened faith who would not re- 


joice to think that the senseless strife 
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of the Crusades, and the obscene 
orgies of degenerated Christendom, 
have been enacted over clumsy forge- 
ries; and that the real localities have 
been preserved by the sullen Mus- 
sulman so far inviolate, until an 
era of enlightenment had begun to 
dawn again, and the church of Christ 
been purified and rendered fit to 
enter into possession of the local trea- 
sures it could use without abusing? 
If access is once more to be obtained 
to the sepulchre of our blessed Lord, 
the pilgrimage will be performed, we 
may hope, in peace, and the homage 
rendered without profaneness. That 
pilgrimage will be a pilgrimage of re- 
verence and love—that homage, the 
homage of the heart. 

Important, indeed, may be the set- 
tlement of these disputes. It may be 
‘hastening the days” of God’s judg- 
ments on earth. Let no one sneer at 
the casual origin of the discoveries we 
have announced—at the unauthorized 
character of the instrumental parties— 
or the ordinary nature of the means 
employed. In such weakness the 
strength of Omnipotence is only the 
more conspicuously apparent ; for, pa- 
radoxical as it may appear, in a case 
like this it would be almost more 
miraculous that after centuries of 
doubt apparently beyond clearing up, 
so simple a solution should in the ful- 
ness of time be found, than if the 
truth had been revealed by actual 
miracle, 
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In the spring of the following year 
East Muskerry was in a state of great 
excitement about the annual steeple- 
chase. Lord Innishannon was going 
to compete for the cup, and try his 
horsemanship against the far-famed 
Hawkeses and Pynes. Some other 
strangers, incited ‘by the noble peer’s 
example, had also resolved to see 
whether victory might not be snatched 
from the Muskerry men, even on 
their own soil. The race-course was 
on a large flat tract of country, 
near Kilcrea Abbey—a very ancient 
ruin, often visited by curious travel- 
lers. The course to be run was in 
the form of a horse-shoe—in length 
about five English miles —crossed 
twice by a considerable river, the 
Bride, with some five-and-twenty rasp- 
ing ditches, that would try the powers 
of the strongest hunters. 

In those times (and up to a very few 
years since) the Muskerry races were 
famous in the south of Ireland. The 
city of Cork poured out all its gayest 
and idle population, to witness them, 
and from different parts of the exten- 
sive county strangers came to enjoy 
the sport. On the occasion we refer 
to, more than ever was expected, and 
society in Muskerry was on the qui 
vive. Within a few months great 
changes had taken place in the circle 
of friends previously described. Nancy 
Belcher had changed her name into 
Crooke— having been successfully 
wooed by a swain that had been faith- 
ful to her foryears. Fanny Jagoe was 
engaged to her cousin, and “the White 
Rose” was, to the joy of all who knew 
her, betrothed to the Honourable Ma- 
jor Kirwan. Her marriage was to 
take place in the week after the races. 

No! all who knew her were not in 
a state of joy at her approaching nup- 
tials. There were three hearts that 
felt very sadly at “the White Rose’s” 
grand alliance with the haughty house 
of Kirwan. One of them was far 
away! Poor Charles Warren—none 
in Muskerry knew what had become 
of him. Some said he was in France; 
others that he was dying of consump- 
tion in Devonshire; all agreed that 
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was broken. 


his heart 
certain that he had abandoned the bar, 
and that his friends could no longer 
hope to see him advance on the road 
to public honours, as once they had 


It was only 


expected. The fact was, that after 
the scene described in the last chapter, 
he had gone suddenly to London, 
without bidding adieu to his friends. 
He had even concealed where he was 


going from his family. His poor 
father and mother were to be pitied. 


It was a most painful subject to ask 
them after their once promising son. 
Captain Warren was completely mise- 
rable at the ruinous change that dis- 
appointed affections had made in the 
character of his son. Alas! he had 
nothing now to be proud of. The in- 
coherent and misanthropical letters he 
received from London filled his eyes 
with tears, when he thought of what 
his noble boy once had bee on. As for 
Mrs. Warren, she groaned inwardly 
on every passing allusion to “ the 
White Rose's” approaching marriage. 
She knew well the sensitive nature of 
her Charles; she had long observed 
the intensity of his misplaced affec- 
tions, and she felt that his heart was 
broken. A sad—a very sad and 
gloomy place had the once cheerful 
Hanover Lodge become in a few short 
months. 

Meanwhile, Mary Delacour was, if 
possible, handsomer than ever. ‘The 
major was enchar.ted with his prize, 
of whose possession he was immode- 
rately vain. He spent nearly all his 
time at Delacour Hall—had sold out 
of the army—was looking out for a 
becoming residence in Muskerry, where 
he intended to sojourn for the rest of 
his life. He was a man rather prone 
to self-indulgence, and visions of lux- 
urious ease flitted across his fancy, as 
he thought of a comfortable house, 
with a picturesque demesne, and his 
beautiful wife. His private fortune 
was eight hundred a-year, and he had 
the certainty of inheriting another va 
luable estate from an uncle. His 
bride’s fortune was no great accession 
to his means, but he cared not whether 
she had much or little. He lived 
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much in Muskerry, and made the 
acquaintance of nearly all his future 
neighbours, most of whom were pleased 
with his frank and agreeable qualities. 
His being brother to the wealthy Earl 
of Innishannon, was also a passport 
to the favour of the Muskerry gentry. 

Some, however, often thought of 
Charles Warren; and not a few wished 
that “the White Rose” had fallen to 
his lot. They regretted, also, his 
blighted affections, and lamented that 
his feelings had received so violent a 
shock. They trusted, however, that 
time would heal his regrets, and that 
he might realize one day the warm 
expectations of all his friends. If, 
however, they had known the actual 
state of his mind, they would not 
have indulged very freely in such 
hopeful views ; and if they could have 
seen the misery that his letters caused 
his parents, they would not have won- 
dered at Captain Warren’s parting 
with his son’s hunter, Conrad. It 
was sold to Lord Innishannon, and 
was to run for the Muskerry cup. 

The coming races, and the ap- 
proaching marriage at Delacour Hall, 
absorbed all the attention of East 
Muskerry. The young bride, Mrs. 
Crooke, and the brides to be, Fanny 
Jagoe and “the White Rose,” were en- 
vied by antiquated spinsters, and prat- 
tled about from morning to night by 
all young maidens. Lots of fun were 
expected, and the world of East Mus- 
kerry was quite agitated by criticism 
on white satin, reminiscences of real 
lace, demands for new dresses, calcu- 
lations of country dances. The gentle- 
men betted moderately; they did not 
make books in those lonesome regions 
after the fashion at Epsom and New- 
market. Civilization had not yet 
reached so far. But they were all 
eager to win, for the glory of it. They 
were all anxious to hear the shout of 
triumph from their ardent rustic fol- 
lowers, who eagerly entered into the 
spirit of the equestrian contest. The 
family at the Hall were, of course, 
anxious for the success of Major Kir- 
wan’s brother, and it increased the in- 
terest, when the fact was known that 
Lord Innishannon was to ride his own 
horse. 

On the day before the race, Mary 
Delacour was returning from a short 
walk by herself, and on turning a sharp 
corner of the road, came suddenly 
upon Captain and Mrs. Warren. She 
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was shocked to see the change for the 
worse in the appearance of Captain 
Warren. The cold and strained 
politeness of Mrs. Warren cut poor 
Mary to the heart. She dared not 
inquire after Charles Warren. The 
subject had become a forbidden one in 
Captain Warren’s presence, and Mary 
felt that she had been the cause of 
great misery to the once happy family 
at Hanover Lodge. Her conscience, 
however, acquitted her of coquetry or 
toying with the affections of her lover, 
though she could not help being deeply 
affected at the intensity of his affec- 
tion. But their characters were to- 
tally unsuited to each other. She 
was blithe and gay, radiant and cheer- 
ful as a morn in spring, and he was as 
pensive as an evening in autumn. 

The Warren and Delacour fami- 
lies now saw but little of each other ; 
their intercourse was constrained, and 
not sought for at either side. Mary 
had not been alone with the Warrens 
for a considerable period, and on this 
occasion she felt most awkwardly. 
That night she dreamed of Charles, 
and that they were walking side by 
side on the banks of the Lee; that the 
birds were singing around them, and 
the trout leaping in the summer sun- 
shine. She awoke suddenly, and on 
recollecting her interview on the day 
before with the Warrens, disagreeable 
sensations filled her mind; and as she 
dressed herself for breakfast, she could 
not help experiencing foreboding fears 
of some evils. 

It was the race day, and all Mus- 
kerry was thronging to the course. 
From all sides jaunting-cars were rat- 
tling along the road; old family 
coaches and pairs were also brought 
out for the occasion, and every family 
sought to turn out in as stylish a man- 
ner as possible. It must be confessed 
that the equipages were rather anti- 
quated, and that they were not caleu- 
lated to dazzle the crowds that view 
“the Ring” in Hyde-park. Indeed, 
if any of the Muskerry family-coaches 
had been driven to Gloucester- 
gate, it is only too probable that ad- 
mittance would have been refused. 
Nevertheless, the Muskerry dowagers 
inside were as proud and as important 
as if they had the blood of the Cour- 
tenays and Seymours in their veins, 
and the wealth of the Mellishes and 
Couttses in their purses. The young 
horsewomen made a truly glorious ap- 
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pearance; their good spirits, their 
hearty laughter, their fine, fresh, 
blooming faces and bright black eyes, 
were most delightful. The peasantry 
enjoyed the scene also. In their frieze 
coats, with shillelaghs in their fists, 
the * boys” ran along the roads in a 
jog-trot; and the girls stept out 
nimbly, smiling and joking as happy as 
any of God’s creation. ‘The road to 
the course was most picturesque; it 
went across the hills of East Muskerry, 
and at each turn of it, extensive views 
opened on either side. The Bantry 
mountains bounded the view in the 
distance. To the south lay the high 
hills about the neighbourhood of 
Bandon and Dunmanway, and an im- 
mense tract of country, intersect- 
ed by streams, and dotted over-with 
swampy bogs, stretched nearly twenty 
miles from east to west; the spire of 
Cork cathedral being visible at one 
extremity, and Crookestown Castle, 
a tall tower, being seen at the other 
end. Various old castles and ruins of 
abbeys could be discerned throughout 
this vast plain of country, which geo- 
logists suppose formerly to have been 
covered by the sea—in fact, to have 
been a continuation of Cork harbour. 
Perhaps it was the case twenty thou- 
sand years ago, and probably we may 
be enlightened on that point in as 
many thousand years hence. In re- 
lation to time computed by thousands 
of years, what truly awful meanings 
lie hidden in those simple, vacant- 
looking words—since ! and— hence ! 
One thing, however, is pretty certain, 
that this great plain of country, run- 
ning twenty miles jwestward of Cork, 
has many objeets to arrest the travel- 
ler, or kindle the mind charged with 
historical recollections of the seven- 
teenth century. Far to the east lay 
Carrigrohan Castle, built on a high 
precipice over the Lee, much in the 
same state as it was after being ruined 
in the wars of 1641; after which it 
became the residence of banditti, led 
by one Cape. Two miles to the south- 
west of Carrigrohan, rose the proud 
ruin of Ballincollig Castle, which for- 
merly belonged to the family of Bar- 
rett. It was ruined in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when its owners 
submitted to the British power. It 
was, for some short time, a hiding- 
place for Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; 
and there is still preserved in the city 
of Cork the blade-bone of a shoulder 











of mutton, which was to have been 
sent to Lord Edward for his dinner 
one day; but though the mutton had 
never been actually sent, its remains 
have since been converted into a relic! 

Some three miles to the east of Kil- 
crea Abbey, was the starting-post for 
the Muskerry steeple-chase. The 
horses were to run two miles to the 
west, and then home in an aslant di- 
rection. Some fourteen were to run 
for the Muskerry cup; and great was 
the anxiety about the event. Pynes, 
Crosses, Crookeses, and the great 
racers of the barony were to contend, 
and there were four or five strangers, 
who confidently hoped to win the prize. 
Amongst these was Lord Innishan- 
non, on Conrad, that had once been 
Charles Warren’s favourite horse. As 
the Delacour Hall party took their 
place on a rising ground from which 
nearly all the course could be seen, up 
rode Lord Innishannon, in the height 
of good spirits. His face was flushed 
with pride; for he was a splendid horse- 
man, and he felt confidence in the su- 
perior powers of his horse. Major 
Kirwan was eager also about the race, 
though he strongly dissuaded his bro- 
ther from purchasing Conrad, whose 
former owner the Major had a great 
aversion to, from his knowledge of 
the feelings that Warren entertained 
towards “ the White Rose.” 

“TI have promised Lady Innishan- 
non,” cried Lord Innishannon, “ that 
this is the last race that I'll ever ride, 
and I always keep my word. My 
mother has a foolish aversion to stee- 
ple-chases ; but all our family were 
fond of the sport, so I intend for the 
future that my brother, the Major, 
shall keep up the sporting character 
of our family.” 

“‘ Oh— indeed!” said ‘the White 
Rose,” gaily, while a pretty blush over- 
spread her face; “he shall have no- 
thing to do with steeple-chases. He 
may hunt as much as he pleases ; but 
a married man can have nothing to do 
with races. ‘That, my lord,” said she, 
archly, “is only for the unhappy ba- 
chelors.”’ 

«© Ah! I promise ‘the White Rose,’ ” 
cried Lord Innishannon, “that she 
won't be able to manage the Major so 
easily. I will take a bet in gloves that 
he’ll ride this time twelvemonth one 
of his own horses for the Muskerry 
cup.” 

* Done!” cried * the White Rose,” 
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laughing, and looked fondly towards 
her handsome, happy lover, who merely 
smiled, and affected a playful submis- 
sion to his future wife. 

And now the horn sounded (in that 
remote district they had no starting- 
bell) for mounting, and away rode 
Lord Innishannon, after all the party 
had shaken him by the hand, and en- 
thusiastically wished him good luck. 
As Conrad was led by, “the White 
Rose” could not help thinking of his 
former master. Such thoughts formed 
anything but agreeable subjects of re- 
flection for her. She wished things 
could have been otherwise, and she 
often asked herself, “* Did I treat him 
badly.” Her little heart fluttered as 
she heard a country lad say to another— 

“Ah! then wisha! isn’t it a pity 
that Masther Charles himself isn’t 
here to ride his purty horse. God be 
with him wherever he goes.” 

** Wisha, faix !” answered the other, 
*“‘he was the best young gentleman in 
the barony, and deal a betther than 

The rest of the conversation was 
lost to **the White Rose,” as the 
crowd passed on. 

Are they off yet? No, not yet; 
but they’re just going. There’s Pyne, 
in the red and white, on King Wil- 
liam ; and there’s Bowen in the green, 
with pink sleeves. Look at young 
Nettles—how beautifully he’s jockey- 
ing his horse; and there’s Tom 
Crooke; and look at the two Hawkeses 
—and see Devonsher Penrose on 
Harkaway ; and there’s Touson War- 
ren on the chesnut. The race will be 
between the two Hawkeses, Pyne, and 
Devonsher Penrose. Oh! who are 
those strangers? Ah! that’s Heffer- 
nan from Duhallow, and Harry Wrixon 
on Madame Vestris, the best race-mare 
in Munster; and there’s young Den- 
nehy from Fermoy. Egad! two of 
the Dennehys are going for it—that’s 
four strangers ; and oh! look at that 
handsome man—there’s Lord Inni- 
shannon on Conrad. By Jove! he 
looks as if he could go it. 

They're off! No—false start—ah! 
now they’re off. Ah! see the baulk- 
ing. Mercy, what a crowd of horse- 
men! See how knowingly Pyne keeps 
back. Johnny Hawkes is leading— 
beautifully leaped—well done Bo- 
wen. Pah! he’s down. Now look at 
‘em going up to the limekilh—Tom 
Dennehy is pushing for the lead. * It’s 

Dennehy’s race,” shouts a large, hand- 
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some man, the well-known Doctor 
oO’ , equally celebrated for his pro- 
fessional ability and sporting propen- 
sities. Now they're going through 
the grove; we can’t see them. Ah! 
there they are again. Hawkes is lead- 
ing up the hill. Where the deuce is 
Pyne? Crooke has it now. Ah! 
what a fall poor Nettles has got. Ah! 
Pyne is creeping up; there he is with 
Lord Innishannon closing him. By 
Jove! what a pace they are going. 
Dennehy and Devonsher Penrose are 
leading through the bawn field. Who- 
ever is first round the castle will 
surely have it. Egad! Hawkes has 
it. No, sir. Dennehy—Hawkes !— 
Hawkes—Dennehy! There they go 
together. Ah! murder—Dennehy is 
down. Dear me, Hawkes has it hol- 
low. No, sir—he won’t. ‘ Hurra! 
he’s down,” cries a Duhallow man, as 
Hawkes fell; and the Duhallow he- 
roes, Wrixon and Heffernan, came 
leading on, side by side. Ah! now 
Pyne is making play. See Conrad, 
how Lord Innishannon is spurring 
him. Bravo! my lord, Well done, 
my lord. By Jove, you'll have it. 
Duhallow is beat. ’Tis Conrad's race. 
Pyne can’t stand it, the pace is too 
fast. ‘ Well rode, Innishannon,” 
cried Major Kirwan, exulting, as his 
brother leads the race triumphantly ; 
beautiful, shout all the spectators, as 
Conrad, gallantly rode by its dashing 
master, runs a field and a-half ahead, 
taking every leap at stroke. 

And now, look at “the White 
Rose!” Isn't she a glorious crea- 
ture? There she is, standing on the 
box-seat of the carriage. What a 
figure !—and her sweet face flushing 
with excitement and pleasure. Ma- 
jor, Major, you're a lucky man! 

He’s winning easy. Beautiful Con- 
rad. Pyne is beat! All the Mus- 
kerry faces, save those of one party, 
are blank and clouded, when, oh hea- 
vens! the ditch is down—he’s killed! 
—by heavens, he’s killed! 

Then rises a shout far and wide, 
and the excitement increases tenfold. 
Tis only three fields to the winning- 
post, and Pyne dashes in without a 
competitor, amid shouts from all the 
Muskerry people. But ah! stiff and 
rigid in death lies the body of the youth. 
ful peer. No, Doctor O’ » all 
your skill can do nothing. He was 
dead in a minute, and his spirit is far 
away from this scene of shouting thou- 
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sands. But twenty minutes ago, he 
shook me by the hand in the pride of 
manly strength and grace, and now he 
is gone for ever! 

There goes Conrad, snorting and 
prancing; the grooms can’t catch him. 
Well, he was a dear horse. “ Twas 
a pity he wasn’t rode by his brother, 
and that he bought him at all.” 

Many a sorrowful remark did the 
death of the young lord cause. And 
he was truly mourned, for he was 
gentle and kind—a true nobleman, a 
fine young fellow, who wore his rank 
and fortune as gracefully as one of 
the chivalrous knights of old carried 
his plumed helmet. Would that there 
were many such lords as the young 
Innishannon! Hear how the pea- 
santry talk of him! Look at that 
great tall young peasant, with a scald- 
ing tear coursing down his cheek! 
Ah, my lord, the marble monument 
raised by your family is nothing to the 
sorrow of the people! ’Tis true you 
differed from them—you spoke and 
voted against them in parliament— 
you were not on what is called the 
popular side, but you were kind and 
gentle, and considerate to the people 
around you. They found in you a 
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faithful friend, the best of neigh- 
bours, and a munificent patron. You 
spent your rents amongst the people, 
who toiled to make them. ‘The 
foreign gambling-table, or the Italian 
harlot, did not dissipate what had 
been toiled for by your peasantry. 
When any symptom of genius was 
visible in the poor man’s son, you 
fostered it, and, if the spark became 
a flame, you took care it should not 
be extinguished. The widow and 
orphan implored heaven to guard you, 
for when they were deserted you 
stood by them—you hushed their wail- 
ing, and you dried their tears! ’Tis 
true, you were sometimes thoughtless, 
and indulged unreasonably in plea- 
sures ; but you had no vice, no har- 
dened habits—no cold malignant feel- 
ings of distrust and hatred poisoned 
your manly nature. In the flower of 
your youth you have been taken from 
the scene of your pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. But by those who knew you, 
never can you be forgotten—your 
memory will be revered if your race 
became extinct; and, on witnessing 
the many fruits of your practical 
philanthropy, even a distant generation 
will bless the name of Innishannon ! 


CHAPTER IV.——CONSEQUENCES. 


“ ’T1s a bad wind that blows nobody 
good,” was often repeated in Mus- 
kerry, as the death of the unfortunate 
young peer was talked over. The 
new lord’s character was searchingly 
discussed, and ** the White Rose,” the 
future Countess of Innishannon, be- 
came an object of increased interest 
to her many acquaintances and friends, 


Her good fortune was the theme of 


all the Muskerry gossips, and every 
one hoped that she would continue to 
be as unaffected in her character as 
ever. As for her future husband, 
opinions differed concerning him ; not 
a few were to be found who had a 
“ Dr. Fell” prejudice against him. 
No charge could be made against 
him; he was strikingly affable and 
good-humoured, and possessed great 
enjoyability of disposition, but many 
set him down as a decided egotist, 
and thought they discerned strong 
family pride in his deportment. Others, 
however, had not even a hint to make 
against him. 

For several days after the unfortu- 
nate circumstance, the new lord had 


buried himself in solitude. None but 
one of his sisters approached him. 
He was violently agitated with grief 
at first—nay, even horror-struck. He 
had been unaffectedly fond of his 
brother, and sincere regret for his 
untimely death had at first made him 
quite insensible to the honours which 
had devolved upon him so unex- 
pectedly. When, however, the ne- 
cessity for attending to business had 
roused him from his grief, he awoke, 
as it were, into a new character, and 
very soon a great degree of reserve 
was noticed in his manners. A letter 
which he received from “the White 
Rose” was answered, after some delay, 
in avery constrained style, in which 
he merely thanked her, with great 
politeness, for her anxiety about him, 
and promised to visit Delacour Hall 
as soon as possible. 

Much allowance was made for the 
feelings of Lord Innishannon. It was 
natural that he should have felt deeply 
for his brother, and “the White 
Rose” sincerely felt for the family 
affliction of her lover. She could not 
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help fecling some secret dread con- 
cerning her marriage—the catastrophe 
of the young lord’s death had shocked 
her deeply. She looked forward, 
however, to the time when regret 
would have diminished, and her young 
lover would again be smiling by her 
side; and bright visions of all the 
good she would do, when Countess 
of Innishannon, hovered before her 
mind. 

Her father, in about three weeks 
after the fatal event, paid a visit at 
Innishannon Park; and he much 
astonished his daughter, on his return 
home, by saying that Lord Inni- 
shannon was going to England on 
business. He did not say on what 
business, for Mr. Delacour had not 
pressed him ; but he relieved Mary of 
some vague apprehensions that began 
to float in her mind, by adding, that 
they might expect a visit in the en- 
suing week from her lordly lover. 

Never was a visit looked forward to 
with more anxiety. As the wheels 
of Lord Innishannon’s carriage were 
heard, Mary felt strongly agitated. 
She longed to receive him with the 
warmth of affection she felt towards 
him ; but consideration for his grief 
repressed the manifestation of her 
feelings. How her little heart froze 
within her at the polite coldness with 
which his lordship met her advances. 
He did not look her full in the face, 
and his countenance expressed grave 
reserve rather than manly sorrow. 
He was not open and frank in his de- 
portment, and nothing could be more 
unlike the Honourable Major Kirwan, 
than the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Innishannon. He stayed but a 
few hours at Castle Delacour, alluded 
passingly to their marriage, and said 
that it was impossible to fix a time for 
it—in fact, he requested rather pe- 
remptorily that no time should be 
named at all at present. He spoke, 
however, of the marriage taking place, 
and even gave Mr. Delacour some 
commissions to execute relating to it. 

With the quickness of a woman, 
Mary guessed at the truth, and felt 
that Lord Innishannon would recede, 
if possible, from the match. Oh! the 
agony of her suspicions. She felt that 
she was no longer loved, and that her 
haughty lover was ashamed to marry 
beneath him. As he took his leave at 
Delacour Hall, she felt something 
tell her that she should never see him 
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again, and bitter were the tears she 
wept even at the idea of his deserting 
her. The faithlessness of her lover 
affected her more than the probable 
loss of a brilliant alliance. 

Her mother, to whom she commu- 
nicated her suspicions, laughed at her 
fears, and even her grave father was 
half-indignant at the notion that the 
head of an ancient family could act 
the dishonourable part imputed by 
Mary to Lord Innishannon. Besides, 
he received from his lordship two or 
three letters from England, written in 
a style altogether incompatible with 
such odious designs. The coldness, 
however, of the letters which Mary 
occasionally received from him went 
toher very heart. His lordship’s stay 
in London was protracted, and he ap- 
peared, all of a sudden, to have con- 
tracted a great interest for political 
matters. 

Meanwhile the Muskerry people did 
nut think the match was off; they did 
not even suspect that Lord Innishan- 
non could be guilty of such conduct. 
Fanny Jagoe had become a bride, and 
much gaiety took place in her honour. 
Mary Delacour, however, did not 
much partake of the festive meetings : 
although a considerable time had 
elapsed since the death of Lord Inni- 
shannon, scruples of delicacy prevent- 
ed her from entering into the gay 
meetings assembled in honour of her 
friend Fanny. She had promised, 
however, to attend a pic-nic party, at 
which many of the Muskerry families 
were to be present. 

On the morning of the party of 
pleasure, Mary felt unusually happy. 
She felt quite in high spirits, and for- 
got all her late uneasiness. She was 
to go to the party with a younger sis- 
ter; her father was unwell, and her 
mother was to stay at home with him. 
The day was bright and cheerful ; the 
sun poured his bright rays over the 
green country; and all was bright 
and happy. As Mary sat at breakfast 
with her family, she felt quite gay, 
and expected much enjoyment in meet- 
ing all her friends. 

The carriage was at the door, and 
all was ready for their departure for 
Carrigadrohid-bridge. Mary inquired 
‘«* whether the pigeon-pie had been put 
in?” and was told * ’twas in the boot,” 
and “‘ where did they stow the apple- 
pudding?” They answered “in the 
well.” Oh, sweet “ White Rose” of 
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Muskerry, how charmingly you looked 
that morning! What a pretty colour 
mantled in your cheek—how happy 
you were, seated by your young sister, 
who was in an ecstacy of enjoyment on 
going to her first pic-nie / 

In this world we never know when 
we are on the eve of sorrow. Just as 
the coachman was starting his horses, 
a breathless messenger, with a horror- 
struck countenance, came running 
along the avenue. He had come from 
Hanover Lodge, where a letter had 
just arrived with the melancholy in- 
telligence that Charles Warren was 
nomore. He had died of a broken 
heart. The physicians called it con- 
sumption. 

When finally and firmly rejected by 
“the White Rose,” poor Warren had 
suddenly gone to London. He in- 
tended to plunge into business, but he 
could not do so. His heart was too 
tender, his feelings were too sensitive, 
and he could not forget his disappoint- 
ment. Although naturally a strong- 
minded person, his resolution gave 
way under his grief. Bitter was the 
disappointment he felt at never having 
been able to make “ the White Rose” 
love him with all a woman’s heart. 
He saw himself vanquished by a gaudy 
rival. He had a proud, acute, and 
fanciful mind. His ‘anguish was in- 
tense; he became miserable and me- 
lancholy, and gradually lost all relish 
for life. Most wretched were the few 
letters he wrote home. He went 
abroad, with a slow fever gnawing at 
his vitals; he gradually declined in 
strength, and died at Geneva. 

Such was the fate of Charles Henry 
Warren—a victim to disappointed 
affection. The sight of the Alps 
kindled up his spirit afew days be- 
fore he died ; he lived in thought again 
over the times of his boyhood, and 
poured forth his thoughts in verse. 
He addressed a long letter to her who 
had exercised such a fatal influence 
over his mind, and many a tear did 
**the White Rose” shed on reading 
the last fond words of her rejected 
lover. The proofs of the intensity of 
his affection penetrated her inmost 
heart. Deep as was the sorrow uni- 
versally felt throughout Muskerry at 
the untimely end of young Warren, 
none lamented him with such poignant 
sorrow as “‘ the White Rose.” She felt 
more attached to his memory, than she 
ever did towards Warren when alive, 


His tenderness, and the melancholy 
ardour of his passion, contrasted 
strongly with the hauteur and coldness 
of Lord Innishannon. Often and 
often did she think of Warren, as she 
finished the perusal of some cold and 
formal letter from Lord Innishannon. 
How bitter were her feelings whenever 
she met Captain and Mrs. Warren. 
One could scarcely tell which was more 
to be pitied—the desolate parents, or 
the unhappy beauty. 

Unhappy—most unhappy was Mary 
Delacour, for she could not but know 
that Lord Innishannon cared for hér 
no longer, and was anxious to break 
off the match, if a decent pretext was 
afforded. So far as Mary’s own feel- 
ings were concerned, she would wil- 
lingly have permitted his lordship to 
retract his promise ; she had actually 
written aletter to him, in which, with 
ingenuous purity, she declared the 
state of her mind, and offered to re- 
lieve him from his engagement; she 
feared to send it, because she knew 
her mother’s ambition was set upon 
having a countess for a daughter, and 
was ina miserable state of suspense, 
when one day her worst fears were 
confirmed, by the receipt of a letter at 
Castle Delacour from Lord Innishan- 
non. 

It was dated from Paris, and ad- 
dressed to Mary’s father. The noble 
writer expressed, with much circumlo- 
cution, his anxiety that the fortune of 
Miss Delacour should be considerably 
increased. He stated that when he 
had first proposed, he was only a com- 
moner ; but having now succeeded to 
the family peerage, he felt that in con- 
tracting an alliance, due respect should 
be paid to his rank and family. He 
hinted at his expectation of receiving 
a fortune three times as large as that 
to which “the White Rose” was heiress. 

At another time, Mary Delacour 
would have been indignant at such 
treatment; but she was prepared for 
the meanness of Lord Innishannon, 
and felt even rejoiced that she escaped 
the contamination of being wife to 
such a cold and heartless egotist. 
She devoted her attention to assuag- 
ing the fierce indignation of her fa- 
ther, who vowed that his lordship 
should be punished for his unmanly 
conduct, and soothing the wounded 
vanity of her deeply-mortified mother. 
“The White Rose” herself cared 
nought for the loss of title and the 
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brilliancy of exalted rank; she only 
grieved that her affections were so 
blasted, and that she had allowed such 
a viper as Lord Innishannon to coil 
himself around her heart. The con- 
trast between her dead lover and his 
traitorous rival was constantly present 
to her mind. In secret she wept for 
the fate of Warren, and, totally for- 
getful of her own position, gave way 
to the deepest anguish, on considering 
how unjust she had been to the true- 
hearted playmate of her infancy. All 
his noble qualities rose to her imayina- 
tion, and she wailed in secret over 
the wayward fate which had allowed 
her to be dazzled by a brilliant man 
of fashion, in preference to yield- 
ing to the genuine attractions of pure 
sympathy and disinterested affection. 

But there was now no use in griev- 
ing. Fate had done its worst. It 
was now known throughout Muskerry 
that Lord Innishannon had felt an 
alliance with “ the White Rose” would 
not have been sufficiently grand for 
the representative of the house of Kir- 
wan. ‘* The White Rose’ was now 
—humiliating position—become an ob- 
ject of universal pity. Every one was 
sorry for her; she was so good, so 
kind, so guileless, that he must have 
been morose who would not have re- 
gretted to see this lovely maid treated 
with so much injustice. Some of the 
young Muskerry squires secretly re- 
joiced, as they had now an opportuni- 
ty of gaining the hand of so famous a 
beauty ; but they little knew the hope- 
lessness of their desires. 

No one could have behaved more 
heroically than “the White Rose.” 
She insisted that her father should 
take no hostile steps against the mean- 
spirited nobleman in whom she had 
been so much deceived. She gently 
calmed the fretful spirit of her mo- 
ther, and bore herself in society with 
a sweet, uncomplaining carriage, in 
which it would have been difficult to 
discern either a forced resignation of 
spirit, or a gloomy tranquillity. 
Though far from being so animated 
as formerly, she was still as winning 
in her manners; her disposition had 
undoubtedly become far more pensive 
and less playful than in days of yore ; 
but, except that her countenance was 
paler, and her form slighter than for- 
merly, it would have been impossible 

to see any change in the far-famed 
beauty of East Muskerry. She re- 
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ceived the advances of gentlemen with 
easy, unconstrained politeness. She 
did not display her wonted high spi- 
rits in society; but neither did she 
cast any gloom upon her companions. 
Though paler and thinner, she was 
more interesting than ever in her ap- 
pearance; the wistful, yearning ex- 
pression of her countenance, and the 
pensive witchery of her manners, were 
irresistible in their fascinations. 

Without emotion, she read in the 
newspaper of the marriage at Florence 
of the Right Hon. Earl of Innishan- 
non with Lady Matilda Myddleton, 
daughter of the Marquis of Croydon. 
Without emotion, she received the 
offers of marriage from many quar- 
ters, and without emotion she declined 
them. She felt that she had been 
guilty of injustice to a noble and dis- 
interested spirit who had died for her 
love, and she felt towards his memory 
the most sacred affection. Never did 
any one behold gloom upon her fea- 
tures, but never could you perceive 
levity in her demeanour. She was 
united through the grave, and was 
married to one in heaven. 

All her leisure hours were now 
spent in attention to the poor amongst 
the peasantry, who revered her as an 
angel in human form. She was al- 
most idolized by her simple rustic 
neighbours ; they invoked heaven to 
shed blessings upon her head. The 
little children used to pluck her by 
the gown, and offer bunches of wild 
flowers—all they had to give the 
gentle creature who smilingly patted 
their little heads, as she gracefully 
accepted their artless presents. The 
weary and faint-hearted sick woman 
brightened up, as the step of “the 
White Rose” crossed the threshold. 
The toil-worn serf felt elevated, as 
his dreary home was visited by such a 
fairy missionary of gentleness and 
good-will. She was never without a 
kind and seasonable word, and its 
readiness was enhanced by the genuine 
good-heartedness of her spirit. Her 
voice was as music in the poor man’s 
house ; his children did not run away 
from her—they rather nestled round 
her, as she sat down to inquire after 
a sick mother, to whom she had 
brought food and medicine. The 
young men of the peasantry felt quite 
proud, as they were gently addressed 
by ‘“‘the White Rose;” and her kind- 
ness was felt more deeply, because 
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these poor people well knew that 
Mary had cause for sorrow, and that 
melane holy was secretly weighing upon 
her heart. There are no people in 
the world who can so acutely appre- 
ciate sorrow in others as the Irish 
peasantry. God help them! they have 
had so much of grief themselves, that 
it is no wonder they should be quick 
in discerning its symptoms ; and none 
can mourn for others with so profound 
a symp: uthy, as many of this neglected, 
ill-fated, and most unhappy peop ile. 
It may be observed, that there is a 
gentility in the very way they offer 
their consolations; they do not so 
much address the person they seek to 
comfort, but they rather think aloud, 
and with softened voices, in a broken 
manner, and in their own deeply prac- 
tical and most affecting style, utter 
strains of sorrow, that, coming from 
their hearts, bear the luxury of sym- 
pathy to the mourner’s spirit. It was 
thus that the y invoked heaven to bless 
“the White Rose,” as she went from 
their dwelling, after performing some 
gentle office of ch: uvity and benevolence. 

It was in vain that her friends 
urged her to accept the hands of more 
than one who eagerly sought her in 
marriage. She was temperate but 
firm in her refusal ; and there was a 
gentleness and delicacy in the mannet 
of her refusa ul, that seemed to say thi it 
she was already wedded. She was 
neither miserable nor melancholy— 
she was pensive, and devoted to the 
memory of the dead. She longed to 
walk by the river side where Warren 
had first wooed her, and she often sat 
down on the mossy bank, and looked 
at the limpid Lee, gliding by in its 
wandering course. She had become 
intensely religious, but she was not 
sour or fanatical; and though none 
entered with more ardour into the 
sacred joy of addressing the Almighty 
Being, she had in society a light heart, 
unlike those who are preoccupied with 
religious contemplation. 

And thus her life was gliding by, 
and thus she spent her time, adored 
almost by those who knew, and an 
object of the deepest interest to 
strangers who had learned, her cha- 
racter, and had heard her story. She 
was the idol of her father’s house, and 
had become the comfort of Hanover 
Lodge, where, with a sympathy that 
none but the parents of Charles War- 
ren could appreciate, she had made 
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feelings of tranquil resignation take 
the place of bitter and morose sorrow. 
Mrs. Warren knew too well what and 
how deeply “the White Rose” had 
suffered, and she had sufficient eleva- 
tion of character to appreciate the 
respect and tenderness that Mary De- 
lacour paid to the memory of her son. 

And so she lived, the comfort of one 
house and the pride of her own, loved 
by her friends, and revered by the 
people around her. Her sweetness of 
disposition seemed to increase with 
time, and the charms of her graceful 
person continued undiminished, al- 
though Mary had often to endure 
hours of silent grief. 

It may have been about two years 
after the marri ige of her false- hearted 
lover, that, on returning one morning 
in winter from paying a visit to a sick 
peasant, she appeared rather flushed, 
and fel weak. She treated it herself 
as a mere cold, and her parents were 
not alarmed; but on the following 
day she was worse, and when medical 
aid was called, she was pronounced to 
be in fever. When the news that 
‘the White Rose” was ill became 
known, nothing could surpass the 
anxiety of the Muskerry people; not 
mere sly the gentry, but the peasantry 
flocked to inquire after the darling 
maiden, who had made herself a shrine 
in every bosom. Thrilling were the 
prayers offered up to heaven for her 
recovery; from different altars they 
ascended upon the Sabbath day ; par- 
son and priest, Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, alike invoked heaven to deliver 
‘the White Rose” from death. 

The gates at Castle Delacour were 
besieged by inquirers, to whom there 
was but one answer, that she was in 
the greatest danger. The doctors, 
however, had hopes of her, if she 
could get any natural sleep. Six 
nights had now passed, and she had 
been throughout in a state of deli- 
rium. The word Charles” was 
often on her lips; and her poor 
mother’s heart thrilled as she heard 
her raving daughter cry, “ Oh, forgive 
me, Charles, and I'll be yours for 
ever!"’ “ Heaven, heaven!” was also 
often on her lips. 

The bedroom was on the ground 
floor, and her windows looked out upon 
a pretty flower-garden, that had been 
the object of her care. Her windows 
were watched with straining eyes by 
the numerous persons who came to 
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inquire after her. They stood on the 
lawn in groups; and it was melancholy 
to see all the Muskerry horsewomen, 
of whom Mary, in her happy youth, 
had been the "pride and boast, slowly 
walking their steeds along the avenue 
to Castle Delacour, and conversing in 
stifled whispers, as they uttered their 
foreboding. It was curious to notice 
the difference between the specula- 
tions on her fate. The peasantry 
from the first had despaired of her. 
**She’s too good to live,” was the 
popular remark throughout the ba- 
rony; but with gloomy 1 violence, 
amounting to profaneness, the gentle- 
men—squires and fox-hunters—re- 
solved that the Almighty could not be 
so cruel as to take her away from them. 

The seventh night came, and, at 
first, there was no sign of slecp. 
Poor Mrs. Delacour was almost dead 
with anxiety and despair. Her body 
was exhausted by watching over her 
child, when Nurse Twahig whispered 
gently that Miss Mary was asleep. 
Now again the poor mother’s heart 
throbbed, as she saw her daughter's 


eyes closed, and heard her gentle 
breathing. One night’s good rest 
will do wonders,” said the doctor ; 


* and now you yourself must lie down.” 
By force they ied Mrs. Delacour from 
the room; not, however, before she 
had knelt at her daughter’s bedside, 
and thanked God, gratefully, for this 
ray of mercy. Nurse Twahig was 
cautioned to be watchful over her pre- 
cious charge, and with reluctant steps 
Mrs. Delacour left the bedroom of 
“the White Rose.” 

She woke, in a dream of Mary’s 
saying, “ Mother! I’m happy—do not 
be grieving.” Ha! what was that 
piercing shriek that came borne on 
the nightwind. She hastily ran into 
her ds aughter’ 's room, and saw every- 
thing, apparently, as she had left it. 
There was no noise stirring, and on 
opening the bedroom door gently, she 
saw the night-lamp burning low, and 
Nurse Twahig fast asleep. Creeping 
cautiously to the bedside, she peeped 
through the curtains. Oh! God! the 
agony of that minute, when the 
wretched parent saw the bed empty! 
«©The White Rose” had disappeared. 
The careless nurse was petrified with 
surprise. She had heard 
nothing; but terrible were the feel- 
ings of the family on finding that one 
of the windows was open, and, 
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day dawned, they traced tiny foot- 
prints across the garden, but they 
were lost beyond. 

It is vain to paint the anguish of 
that unhappy household, but it is more 
difficult to depict the mute surprise of 
the neighbourhood, when it was known 
that no trace of ‘the White Rose” was 
to be found. The feelings of amaze- 
ment soon gave way to deepest anguish. 
found lying drowned in 
the river, but a few feet from that 
identical willow-tree, on which her 
initials had been carved by Charles 
Warren, and which she herself had 
considered as ill-omened, from the ap- 
pearance of the raven. She had only 
her night-clothes on her body, and 
her long fair hair streamed down over 
her marble bust. Her face was paler 
than usual, but, in death, had the 
serenest expression. Her slumber had 
been momentary; she woke in deli- 
rium, and, unnoticed by the careless 
nurse, had, while labouring under 
aberration, met her end. She had gone 
from her chamber without shoes on 
her feet, which were all lacerated by 
brambles and thorns. She had crossed 
three hedges, on her way to the river, 
and, in passing a by-road, had terri- 
fied, by her sudden apparition, a pea- 
sant, whose shriek had rung in the 
ears of Mrs, Delacour. 

In yon lonely churchyard, over the 
village of C arrigadrohid, lie all that 
is mortal of “the White Rose.’ 
Thousands flocked to her funeral, and 
many a scalding tear was shed over the 
unhappy end of as pure a spirit as 
ever had been enclosed in mortal 
mould. Thither often go strangers, 
to stand upon her grave, and look at 
the marble profile that vainly preserves 
some features of the unfortunate maid. 
Thither go the children in spring, 
and strew her grave with the flowers 
they used to bring her when alive. 
It is a favourite spot with the pea- 
santry, and young rustic lovers vow to 
be faithful, as they stand upon her 
grave—for where Mary lies, is as con- 
secrated ground in the minds of a 
people endowed with genuine sensi- 
bility; and on witnessing the affec- 
tionate spirit in which her memory is 


She was 


kept alive in that neighbourhood, 
even strangers from distant lands, 
as they have learned her mournful 


story, have been seen to drop tears 
on the grave of “THe WuitEe Rose 
or Muskerry.” 
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A THIRD EVENING WITH THE WITCHFINDERS. 


One of the most curious cases of 
diublerie, real or pretended, that oc- 
curred in England during the seven- 
teenth century, was that of the 
** Drummer of Tedworth,” which is 
given at great length in Glanvil's 
book, and of which the following out- 
line preserves all that is essential. 
Early in the year 1661, Mr. John 
Mompesson, of ‘Tedworth, in the 
county of Wilts, had taken away a 
drum and a forged pass, or licence to 
beg, from a vagabond who went 
drumming and begging up and down 
the country therewith. About a 
month after, Mr. Mompesson had 
occasion to make a journey to Lon- 
don ; and while he was preparing for 
the road, the drum, which had 
hitherto been in the custody of the 
bailiff of the neighbouring town of 
Ludgarshall, was sent by that func- 
tionary to Mr. Mompesson’s house at 
Tedworth. On returning from his 
journey, Mr. Mompesson was told by 
his wife that she and all the family 
had been alarmed, during his absence, 
by noises in the night, which they 
supposed to have been made by thieves 
trying to break into the house. Three 
nights after his return, the noises 
were heard again—a great knocking 
at the doors, and on the outside of 
the house—a description of racket 
alarming enough, but very unlikely to 
be made by thieves. With all search- 
ing, Mr. Mompesson could not dis- 
cover the cause of the noise, which 
removed from place to place as he 
followed it, and at last, after much 
thumping and drumming on the top 
of the house, went off by degrees into 
the air. 

This was repeated five nights run- 
ning, and then there was an inter- 
mission of three nights; and at the 
same intervals it continued to come 
and go for a month. Up to this time 
it had been outside of the house, but 
now it came into the room in which 
the drum was, and was heard four or 
five nights in turn, within half-an- 
hour after they were in bed, con- 
tinuing about two hours. It began 
with a “hurling” in the air over the 
house, and ended with the beating of 


a drum, like that of the breaking up 
ofa guard. Inthis room it continued 
two months. 

Mrs. Mompesson now lying- in, 
there wus no noise for three weeks—at 
the end of which interval, however, it 
returned with greater violence than 
before, vexing, in particular, the 
youngest children, by beating upon 
their bedsteads. Among other tattoos, 
it was fond of beating a favourite 
cavalier movement of the time, called 
** Roundheads and Cuckolds,” which 
would lead one to hope that it was 
not altogether a bad spirit after all ; 
but this might be for a blind. 

One of Mr. Mompesson’s servants 
was bold enough to play with it, the 
two shoving a board one to the other, 
and so back and forward, at least 
twenty times together, which was seen 
by a room full of people. Mr. Mom- 
pesson, however, forbid his servant 
any farther familiarities with a being 
of so equivocal a nature; and as, on 
that particular morning, it left a sul- 
phureous smell behind it, which was 
extremely offensive, it is quite pro- 
bable that the servant felt no incli- 
nation for a second bout of play with 
the frolicsome invisible. 

At night the minister, one Mr. 
Cragg, came to the house, and prayed 
at the children’s bedside, where it 
was then making a horrible din. 
During prayer it removed to the cock- 
loft, but came down again as soon as 
Mr. Cragg was off his knees; and 
then, in sight of the company, the 
chairs ‘ walkt” about the room of 
themselves, the children’s * shooes” 
were hurled over their heads, and 
every loose thing moved about the 
chamber. 

It was observed that no dog about 
the house ever barked at the noise, 
although it was loud enough to awaken 
the people in the village at some dis- 
tance. The servants, as well as the 
children, were sometimes lifted up in 
their beds, and let down again. One 
day Mr. Mompesson’s mother had 
said she would like it well, if the 
thing would leave them some money, 
to make amends for al] the trouble it 
caused them ; and the following night 
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there was heard a great jingling and 
clinking of money all over the house. 

On Christmas eve, a little before 
day, it threw the latch of the door at 
a little boy as he was getting out of 
bed, and hit him ona sore place on 
his heel, probably akibe. The night 
after Christmas day, it threw the old 
gentlewoman’s clothes about the room, 
and hid her bible in the ashes. After 
this, it took to plaguing a servant of 
Mr. Mompesson’s (not him that had 
played with it, but another), who was 
‘*a stout fellow, and of sober conver- 
sation ;” but he found that when he 
struck at it with his sword, it left him. 
The same thing was observed on 
several occasions, that it avoided a 
sword; and its noise was always 
silenced in a moment, if a sword was 
pointed at the place where it seemed 
to be. 

About the beginning of January, 
1662, a singing was heard in the 
chimney before it came down; and 
one night, about this time, lights were 
seen in the house, which seemed blue 
and glimmering, and caused great 
stiffness in the eyes of those who be- 
held them. A noise was also heard 
frequently, as if some one were going 
about in silk, and sometimes half-a- 
dozen persons seemed to be walking 
about together. 

During the time of the knocking, 
when many were present, a gentleman 
of the company said, “ Satan, if the 
drummer set thee to work, give three 
knocks and no more,” which it did 
very distinctly, and stopped. Then 
the gentleman knocked, to see if it 
would answer him as it was wont, but 
it did not. For further confirmation, 
he bid it, if it were the drummer, give 
five knocks, and no more that night ; 
which it did, and for the rest of the 
night left the house at peace. 

On Saturday night, the 10th of 
January, a smith of the village, lying 
with Mr. Mompesson’s man John, 
they heard a noise in the room, as if 
one had been shoeing a horse; and 
something came, as it were, with a 
pair of pincers, “snipping” at the 
smith’s nose almost all the night. 

It did not often speak ; sometimes, 
however, it cried, “ A witch, a witch!” 
and once repeated this at least a hun- 
dred times ina breath. On one occa- 
sion, the room was filled with “a 
bloomy noisome smell.” One night 
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they strewed ashes over the chamber, 
and in the morning they found in one 
place ‘‘the resemblance of a great 
claw ;” in another a similar claw, but 
smaller; in another some letters, 
which they could make nothing of, 
besides many circles and scratches in 
the ashes. 

The report of these circumstances 
penetrated into every part of England, 
and Mr. Mompesson’s house was 
thronged with a succession of curious 
visitors. Among the rest, Mr. Glan- 
vil came. This gentleman, hearing 
the knocking at his bedroom door at 
night, said, “In the name of God, 
who is it, and what do you want?” 
To which a voice answered, “ Nothing 
with you.” 

Mr. Glanvil, however, paid for the 
indulgence of his curiosity, for the 
demon, or goblin, or whatever it was, 
rode one of his horses that same night, 
and the beast died immediately after 
his return home. 

Mr. Mompesson once fired a pistol 
at it, after which drops of blood were 
found on the spot, and in different 
places on the stairs. After this it was 
still for a few nights, but then it came 
again, and devoted itself to a little 
child newly taken from nurse. It so 
scared this child by leaping upon it— 
horrible Ephialtes!—that for some 
hours the little creature could not be 
recovered of the fright ; and to make 
the matter worse, they could have no 
candle in the room, the demon carry- 
ing away all they lighted, burning, up 
the chimney, or throwing them under 
the bed. One time it stood at the 
foot of John’s bed, who could not 
make out its exact shape or features, 
but saw “a great body with two red 
and glaring eyes,” which, after they 
had stared at him for some time, dis- 
appeared. 

Sometimes it was heard to pur like 
a cat, and at other times to pant like 
adog. It emptied all kinds of slops 
and dirty things into the children’s 
beds, or strewed them with] ashes; 
once it put a spike into Mr. Mompes- 
son’s bed, and into his mother’s a naked 
knife fixed upright. Besides this, 
it frequently threw the children out 
of their beds on the floor. It turned 
the money black in the pockets of a 
gentleman who slept in} the house in 
April, 1663, and on one occasion, it 
caused one of Mr. Mompesson’s horses 
26 
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to take his “hinder leg” into his 
mouth, so that several men could 
hardly get it out with a lever. 

Several nights the house was beset 
with “seven or eight in the shape of 
men,” who, as soon as a gun was fired 
at them—a measure which Mr. Mom- 
pesson appears to have had no scruple 
about resorting to—* would shuffle 
away together into an arbour.” It is 
a pity that we are not informed whe- 
ther anybody ever ventured to follow 
them into their retreat. 

The matter became so notorious, 
and occasioned so much controversy, 
that King Charles II. appointed a 
commission to inquire into it: singu- 
lar to say, while the commissioners 
were in the house, everything was 
perfectly quiet. A fatality seems to 
attend royal commissions of inquiry: 
indeed, how should royalty help blun- 
dering in its choice of commissioners? 
By what miraculous chance should a 
king, or his minister, not pass by the 
right man, and fix on the wrong, to 
inquire into any given subject? Had 
King Charles’s commission had any- 
thing to report on, no doubt it would 
have reported black white, to the great 
confusion of that and all succeeding 
ages. Let us be thankful that it went 
back no foolisher than it came. 

The drummer was tried at the as- 
sizes at Salisbury. He had, after his 
rencontre with Mr. Mompesson, at 
Ludgarshall, been committed to Glou- 
cester gaol for stealing, and a Wilt- 
shire man coming to see him, he asked 
what news there was in Wiltshire. 
The visitor said he knew of none. 
* No!” said the drummer: “ do you 
not hear of the drumming at a gentle- 
man’s house at Tedworth?” That 
I do enough,” said the other. ‘ Ay,” 
said the drummer, “I have plagued 
him (or to that purpose), and he shall 
never be quiet, till he hath made me 
satisfaction for taking away my drum.” 
Upon information of this, he was tried 
for a witch at Salisbury, and condemn- 
ed to transportation—a very inade- 
_ punishment, we think: were 
there no faggots left in England? On 
the voyage out he raised storms, and 
so frightened the sailors, that they 
came back, and put him ashore. 
« And ’tis observable,” says Mr. Glan- 
vil, “that during all the time of his 
restraint and absence the house was 
quiet, but as soon as ever he came 
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back at liberty, the disturbance re- 
turned.” 

He had been a soldier under Crom- 
well, and used to talk of “ gallant 
books” he had of an odd fellow, who 
was counted a wizard. Likely enough, 
there were so many pets of the devil 
in Cromwell's army: he that served 
Old Noll was pretty sure to get his 
wages from Old Nick. 

There was a Somersetshire man 
called Compton, who heard of Mr. 
Mompesson’s annoyance, and said he 
was sure that it was nothing but a 
rendezvous of witches, and that for 
a hundred pounds he would undertake 
to rid the town of all disturbance. 
Mr. Mompesson did not close with his 
terms, probably doubting the lawful- 
ness of his means of help. This 
Compton practised physic, and could 
show you any one you desired to see, 
in amirror. It may be doubted if any 
doctor in Somersetshire could do the 
like now. 

Mr. Mompesson, in a letter to Mr. 
Collins, dated the 8th of August, 
1674, writes:— 


**When the drummer was escaped 
from his exile, which he was sentenced 
to at Gloucester, for felony, I took him 
up, and procured his commitment to 
Salisbury gaol, where I indicted him 
as a felon, for this supposed witchcraft 
about my house. When the fellow saw 
me in earnest, he sent to me from the 
prison, that he was sorry for my afflic- 
tion, and if I would procure him leave 
to come to my house in the nature of a 
harvest man, he did not question but 
he should be able to do me good as to 
that affair. To which I sent answer, 
I knew he could not do me good in any 
honest way, and therefore rejected it. 
The assizes came on, where I indicted 
him on the statute Primo Jacobi, cap. 
12, where you may find, that to feed, 
imploy, or reward any evil spirit, is fe- 
lony. And the indictment against him 
was, that he did quendam malum spiritum 
negotiare : the grand jury found the bill 
upon the evidence, but the petty jury 
acquitted him, but not without some 
difficulty.” 


Webster, in his “ Discoverie of 
Witchcraft,” affirms that this whole 
business of the drummer was an abo- 
minable cheat and imposture, and had 
been discovered so to be. It was 
even said that Mr Mompesson and 
Mr. Glanvil themselves had acknow- 
ledged as much. These assertions, 
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however, were entirely without foun- 
dation, and were contradicted most 
positively by both the gentlemen in 
question. Whatever imposture may 
have been in the matter was so skil- 
fully contrived that a trace of it never 
came to light. The account of it 
given by Glanvil was published twenty- 
five years after the occurrences ; and 
during that interval not the slightest 
clue was discovered to a “ natural” 
solution of the riddle. Glanvil’s own 
testimony to what he witnessed at 
Tedworth, concludes with the follow- 
ing words :— 


“Tt will, I know, be said by some, 
that my friend and I were under some 
affright, and so fancied noises and sights 
that were not. This is the usual eva- 
sion. But ifit be possible to know how 
a man is affected when in fear, and 
when unconcerned, I certainly know, 
for my own part, that during the whole 
time of my being in the room and in the 
house, I was under no more affright- 
ment than I am while I write this rela- 
tion. And if I know that I am now 
awake, and that I see the objects that 
are now before me, I know that I heard 
and saw the particulars that I have 
told.” 


There are two or three points in 
the above worthy of remark. First, 
we have here a masculine practitioner 
of the black art; for the drummer, 
whether guilty of the particular dia- 
bolism in Mr. Mompesson’s house or 
not, was, professedly and by his own 
account, familiar with the secrets of 
necromancy. ‘This gives the interest 
of a certain rarity to his case. We 
are far from believing women, as a 
sex, to be more devilishly disposed, on 
the whole, than men; at the same 
time, it is a great fact, that there 
have been, in all ages, more witches 
than wizards. The question is, whe- 
ther are we to seek the explanation of 
this fact in peculiarities of the female 
temperament, or in the personal tastes 
of the devil. We ourselves incline to 
the latter hypothesis. It is not, we sus- 
pect, that men are less disposed than 
women, to deal with the devil, but that 
the devil is more disposed to deal with 
womenthan withmen. There is nothing 
surprising in that; it only shows that 
“the prince of darkness is a gentle- 
man.” It has been so since antedilu- 
vian times, when “the sons of God 
saw that the daughters of men were 
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fair,” and ‘took them wives of all 
which they chose”—a mythus in which 
we see shadowed forth, not darkly, 
the origin of witchcraft. It may be 
objected that witches, generally, were 
not “fair,” but hags of the most re- 
pulsive exterior ; but to this we re- 
ply, that beauty is a matter of taste, 
and that what we count ugly may be 
the very thing to captivate an infernal 
fancy ; it being very improbable that 
the same standard, in such matters, 
should prevail on God’s blessed earth, 
and in “ another place.” 

Secondly, may be remarked the 
cessation of all disturbance, while Mrs. 
Mompesson was in the straw. How 
is this circumstance to be explained ? 
Is it likely that an evil spirit would 
show so much consideration for a 
Christian woman in her time of suffer- 
ing and weakness? Hardly. But are 
there no angels, who, just at sucha 
time of suffering and weakness, would 
be most watchful to guard a Christian 
woman against any evil spirit’s ap- 
proach? We think there are; and, 
therefore, we do not agree with our 
beloved Sornron (see “ Communica- 
tions with the Unseen World,” page 
115), that Mrs. Mompesson’s exemp- 
tion from disturbance, for three weeks 
after her confinement, is a “ suspi- 
cious circumstance”—that is, a circum- 
stance inclining us to suspect Mr. Mom- 
pesson himself of having had a hand 
in the goblinry. Not that ‘ Sophron” 
suspects this; on the contrary, he 
gives cogent reasons for concluding 
that, if there were any imposition in 
the case, Mr. Mompesson, at least, 
was no party to it. ‘ We must re- 
member,” he says, “that Mr. Mom- 
pesson, if an impostor, was so for no 
assignable reason ; that he suffered in 
his name, in his estate, in his family. 
Unbelievers called him an impostor— 
believers thought it a judgment for 
some extraordinary wickedness. He 
was unable to attend to his business, 
through the concourse of visitors ; his 
rest was broken, his peace of mind 
disturbed, and he never gained the 
slightest advantage in an imposition, 
if imposition it was, so painfully prac- 
tised through so long a time.” 

The third remarkable point in this 
story, is the manner of the annoyance 
practised on the family at Tedworth. 
It was chiefly by drumming ; and this 
would countenance the belief, that the 
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dealers in such arts of the pit plague 
the objects of their ill-will in person, 
and not by the ministry of familiar 
demons—that it was the astral spirit 
of the drummer himself, and not a 
devil subject to his orders, that haunt- 
ed Mr. Mompesson and his household. 
Happily, there was no rapport between 
the sorcerer and those against whom 
his hellish accomplishments were called 
into exercise ; hence, he could molest 
them only in a material and mecha- 
nical way, and had no power to cast 
them into epileptic, hysterical, or other 
fits, such as present themselves in cases 
of psychic obsession. It may seem 
strange that the drummer should have 
been so ready to furnish proofs against 
himself, when invited to knock a cer- 
tain number of times, and then leave 
off, if he were the author of the “ spi- 
riting ;” but there can be little doubt 
that the astral spirit of a wizard or 
witch, in such cases of extra-corporeal 
working, is energized by Satan, and 
cannot act but as he impels it. And 
we know that it is in Satan’s nature to 
betray his servants, and that he is best 
pleased when he can destroy them by 
their own hands. 

The fourth, and last, remark that 
we have to make on the case, relates 
to the curious circumstance, that the 
invisible being (whatever it was) always 
seemed to shrink from the approach of 
a sword, and that it was invariably 
silenced in a moment, when a sword 
was pointed at the place where, by its 
noise, it appeared to be. A similar 
circumstance was observed in a case 
of witchcraft (one of the most singular 
on record), which took place in Island 
Magee, in the year 1711, in which the 
house of a Mr. Hatteridge was haunted 
with unearthly noises, which always 
intermitted when a sword was * flou- 
rished” at the place from which they 
seemed to proceed. Does not this re- 
mind us of Ulysses, keeping off the 
throng of ghosts with his outstretched 
sword, from the blood which Tiresias 
was first to drink? As long as the 
sharp edge was turned towards them, 
the shadows had no power to draw 
near. Virgil has copied this, though, 
probably, without any insight into the 
mystery it involyves— 

* Corripit hic subitA trepidus formidine ferrum 

Eneas, strictamque acicm venientibus offert.” 


Homer was a profound psychologist, 
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and knew well what he was about, 
both when he made the shades rush to 
the steam of blood, and when he made 
the edge of a sword check their ap- 
proach. The life is in the blood,” 
and an insatiable craving for “life” 
haunts the dead. This all seers know 
to whom Hades has disclosed its dreary 
secrets. The one passion of the dis- 
embodied is, to be in the body again. 
For this reason, they precipitate them- 
selves upon warm blood, the volatile 
principle of which they appropriate as 
it escapes, and feel themselves thrown 
momentarily, as in a dream, into the 
sphere of the sun-gladdened earth. 
But the drawn sword is, to such spec- 
tres of the unquiet dead, what the 
pointed conductor is to the thunder- 
cloud. For the disembodied soul, 
though stripped of her living garment 
of flesh, is not wholly naked; the 
“astral spirit” still clothes her with 
its thin tissue, impalpable to earthly 
sense—dim-phosphorescent, imponder- 
able, of electro-magnetic nature, ga- 
thering, by its power of attraction, the 
vaporous matter that floats in the at- 
mosphere into a phantom-shape, in 
which the wandering soul expresses 
the lineaments once borne by the body 
she remembers with such vain yearn- 
ings. Now, this electric principle the 
edged steel drains off, and so looses 
and gives back to the viewless air the 
cloud-effigy it held together. It isa 
belief, all over the East, that ghosts 
avoid coming into proximity with iron; 
and there are tribes who, when jour- 
neying in suspicious places, shout out 
the name of this metal, to scare away 
any invisible foes that may be prowling 
near—so great a dread of its conduct- 
ing virtue possesses the shadowy folk. 
This belief, no doubt, is founded on 
observations similar to those detailed 
above. 

Leaving the Tedworth case, we 
come to one which, in its time, made 
scarcely less noise, namely, that of 
“the Surey demoniac,” which occur- 
red in 1688—consequently, too late to 
be chronicled by Mr. Glanvil. 

At “ James-tide” (25th of July), in 
the year aforesaid, a “ rush-burying” 
was held at Whally, in Lancashire, at 
which there was great dancing and 
drinking. Among the merry-makers 
was a certain Richard Dugdale, gar- 
dener at Westby Hall, then about 
nineteen years of age, and rather a 
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debauched youth than otherwise. This 
Richard desiring a young woman to 
dance with him, was refused by her, 
and another preferred, who was a bet- 
ter dancer than he; at which affront 
he was so bitterly grieved, that he 
offered himself on the spot to the devil, 
on condition the devil would make him 
a good dancer. The same evening, 
he was suddenly seized with a burning 
pain in his side, as if it had been 
whipped with nettles ; upon which he 
fell into a sort of waking dream, and 
had visions of sumptuous feasts, of 
tokens of rank and honour, and of 
heaps of jewels and gold; which vi- 
sions were accompanied with voices, 
tempting him to take his fill of plea- 
sures, of honours, and of riches. How- 
ever, he did not close with any of these 
offers ; but, ever from the time of his 
profane challenge to the devil, he had 
a great fancy and vehement inclination 
for dancing, so that he could not re- 
frain from it. After this, in another 
vision, he saw the devil, pointing at 
something which he, Richard, had 
lately done, which was understood to 
be a bond he had lately entered into 
with that evil one; and from this time 
he had frequent and violent fits, in 
which he vomited stones, glass, and 
other indigestible objects, and foretold 
various things, in particular the wea- 
ther. 

His parents, who lived at a place 
called the Surey, were not people of 
an edifying conversation ; nor, indeed, 
was the general state of religion, in 
the place and its neighbourhood, at all 
what was to be wished. The people 
had been Popish, and were thought to 
be but superficially purged of that 
taint; they were given to dances, 
mummings, and merry-makings ; ho- 
noured the Maypole in its season; eat 
pancakes at Shrovetide, apples and 
nuts on the eve of All Hallows, and 
mince-pies (when they could get them) 
on Christmas-day; considering all 
which idolatries and provocations to 
jealousy, it had long been looked for 
by those who saw such things in a 
proper point of view, that some judg- 
ment would come upon the place. It 
was pretty plain the judgment was now 
come: the very doctors (who in those 
days were not so unbelieving a gene- 
ration as they are now) saw that Ri- 
chard’s case was not one for physic ; 
and one Doctor Crabtree went so far 
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as to say, that “if the spirit in him 
was a water-spirit, there was no cure 
for it,’—an opinion which would have 
been more discouraging to the friends 
of the patient, had his previous habits 
suggested any means by which a wa- 
ter-spirit could have possibly got into 
him. 

Clear as it was, however, that the 
medical faculty could do nothing for 
Richard, there seems to have been an 
unusual reluctance, either on his fa- 
ther’s part or his own, to resort to re- 
medies of a spiritual kind. Ten months 
elapsed before any application was 
made to aclergyman. At length that 
step was taken, and, on the 20th of 
May, 1689, a fast was held at the Su- 
rey for his deliverance, and a consi- 
derable number of ministers—noncon- 
formists, if we do not mistake—assem- 
bled there, to pray for the same. Up 
to this time Richard had never spoken 
in his fits, but now a new phase of the 
demoniacal influence began, which we 
describe in the words of the report 
of the ministers present :— 


*‘ During these supplications his body 
was hurled about very desperately, and 
besides his abundance of confused hurry 
and din, he oft stretched out his neck to 
a prodigious length towards the minis- 
ters that prayed, especially Mr. Wad- 
dington, as if he would have rushed 
upon them, or thrown his head at them, 
and at Jeast six times he with much dif- 
ficulty, fury, and gaping, skreamed out 
against them, ‘ Have done! have done!’ 
whilst the beholders of him observed his 
lips unmoved, his tongue rolled in- 
wardly all on a lump, and his eye-balls 
turned backwards, so that nothing of 
them but the white could be seen. Then, 
seeing he could not get at them, he flung 
all about him down, and laid as dead 
upon the floor, till, in a moment, his 
whole body was raised, as from death, 
and all at once, without the natural help 
of arms or leggs, bearing up with it 
those that leaned on him to hold him, 
and then broke out into such wild cur- 
vets or bounces, as cannot here be de- 
scribed. . What amazing sounds 
were heard in or from him all along! 
Sometimes as of swine, or water-mills, 
or as if a bear, or other wild beasts, had 
joyned their several notes to mix up a 
dreadful peal of noises.” 


It is mentioned also, that, on this 
day, he was seized with ‘two asto- 
nishing fits ;” and that, at the begin- 
ning of each fit, he was, as it were, 
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blown, or snatched, or borne up sud- 
denly from his chair, as if he would 
have flown away, but that the holders 
of him hung to his arms and leggs, and 
clung about him.” 

On subsequent occasions, stranger 
things still were done with his body. 
While he lay in a fit on his back, with 
his arms and “ leggs” spread open, he 
was “twirled about like a pair of yar- 
wangles.”* Sometimes, when in his 
fits, he would hang in the barn with 
his head downwards, and his heels to- 
wards the top of it. He also prophe- 
sied in his fits what ministers were 
coming to see him; and though he 
had never learned any language but 
the English, and naturally was rather 
a dunce than otherwise, yet, when his 
fits seized him, he often spoke Latin, 
Greek, and other languages, with great 
fluency and correctness. Moreover, 
he, “or Satan, through, from, or out 
of him,” declaimed much against the 
sins of the place and time, as likewise 
against worldly people, saying, “* That 
as maids do sweep away spiders’ webs, 
so would their wealth be swept away.” 

He also gave unequivocal manifes- 
tations of the power of clairvoyance. 
Thus, on the 13th of August, a certain 
Mr. Carrington was coming to attend 
a meeting of ministers to pray for him. 
This Carrington was not expected, 
having but casually heard of the meet- 
ing on the day it was to be held, and 
resolving on the instant to take a part 
in it. It happened when he was about 
a mile from the Surey, that his horse 
cast a shoe, upon which, leaving the 
beast at a smith’s, he hurried across 
the fields to the place of meeting on 
foot. At this time the demoniac cried, 
“ Yonder comes Carrington running, 
and footing it apace.” About two 
fields off from the barn, Carrington 
took out his watch, to see if he was 
likely to be in time, when Richard 
cried out in the barn, “ Carrington, 
what o'clock is it?” —and a little after, 
“ Make way for Carrington!” And, 
upon this, Carrington indeed entered 
the barn, to the great wonder of the 
other ministers, who had not believed 
him to be in that country at all. 

All this is the more remarkable, in- 
asmuch as it appears that Richard, at 
the time, had never seen Carrington, 
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nor even heard of him, he being as yet 
not an ordained minister, but only a 
probationer, who had newly begun to 
preach, and that not in the neighbour- 
hood, nor in public, but in the house 
of a private family. Richard had 
spoken of him a few days before, pre- 
dicting the day he would come, and 
saying, * He is one who will terribly 
shake me;” which proved to be true, 
this minister having, as it seemed, a 
peculiar gift for brow-beating evil spi- 
rits. His method embraced three 
points—first, to preach, expound, read 
the Bible, and sing psalms, while Ri- 
chard was out of his fits; secondly, to 
question, rebuke, and otherwise vex, 
defy, and vilipend the demon, when the 
sufferer came into the raging fits ; 
and, thirdly, to pray while he was in 
the dead fits. This treatment disgusted 
the devil extremely, and six young men 
had to stand between Richard and 
Carrington, three on one side, and 
three on the other, with crossed hands, 
as a sort of rampart for the defence of 
the minister against the furious demo- 
niac. The latter, meanwhile, gave 
proofs of the endowment for which he 
had contracted with the evil one, danc- 
ing and leaping so high that his “leggs” 
were to be seen above the heads of the 
young men; but they, always raising 
their hands in concert, as he leaped, 
still hindered him to come at the mi- 
nister. As a specimen of the way in 
which Carrington * discoursed” the 
fiend, the following may serve :— 


*« If thou beest a devil that troublest 
this youth’s body, as I suppose thou art, 
then I tell thee thou art in chains; in 
chains to restrain thee, so that if thou 
do thy worst against me, through God’s 
blessing thou canst do me no hurt; and 
in chains to torment thee, so that thou 
art now full of hellish pain and anguish. 
And does it not vex, and fret, and mad 
thee, to see me, through God’s unspeak- 
able goodness, out of thy reach, whilst 
thou feelest thy burning chains scorch- 
ing, and tormenting, and devouring 
thee ?” 


At this, says the record, the demo- 
niac would gnash, and shake, and 
rage, sometimes in an _ inarticulate 
clatter, sometimes in unintelligible ac- 
cents, sometimes in words clustered 


* Yarn-windles ? 
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thick together, very often in a distinct 
“lingua,” that was either foreign, or 
unknown to all then there, or else 
forged gibberish. 

On one occasion, when Carrington 
had been baiting him past human or 
diabolical endurance, the fiend said, 
‘** Thou hast been talking about ordi- 
nation, designing to be set apart to the 
ministry, and thinking that thereby 
thou wilt be more enabled to dispos- 
sess me.” Then added, with many 
oaths, “ I'll cook and manage thee to 
purpose, whilst, by thine own acknow- 
ledgment, thou art no minister.” In 
this the demoniac had truly read the 
thoughts of his exorcist, who, as we 
said before, was as yet only a proba- 
tioner in the ministry, and had only for 
some time been seriously thinking 
whether ordination would not make 
him more of a match for the spiritual 
foe. Nay, he had privately spoken of 
the matter a day or two before, witha 
friend, of which it was not possible, in 
the course of nature, that Richard 
should be informed. Nothing daunted, 
however, at this new proof of the na- 
ture of the being he had to do with, he 
fell to railing at the demon as a spy 
and an eaves-dropper, that crowded 
himself incognito into men’s company, 
that he might afterwards report their 
secret purposes, and so on, till the evil 
one, losing patience, broke out into a 
tempest of Greek and Latin, intermix- 
ed with the * unknown tongue” above 
referred to, crying— 


** Apage Carlisle! I may not abide 
thee. Abiin malam rem! Quid mihi 
tecum? rerum tuaram satagas. Tns 
Wodureayuocivns ovdiy xivtarigey AAO,” 


To which Carrington replying in 
English, the devil said— 


“*Carlisle, Carlisle, colloquamur 
Latine vel Grace vel qualibet alia lin- 
gua auditoribus ignota: adeon indoctus 
es ut alio idiomate uti non possis, quam 
quod materno lacte imbibisti? Respon- 
deas ergo nec Anglice, ni poviyawrres 
illiteratus palam dici malles.’” 


The minister, however, would not 
pleasure him by speaking in “a tongue 
not understanded of the people,” but 
continued to use the vernacular, at 
which Satan’s rage overpassed all 
bounds, and he threatened that he 
would yet have not only Richard, but 
also Carrington himself, in his infernal 
dwelling, “‘ where,” he proceeded— 
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“*T'll rack and torment thee for 
ever, giving thee wines of wrath to 
drink, that are already long on the lees 
for thee a-ripening and gathering rage- 
ous strength and quick spirit of fury, 
and when drawn off, thrice refined from 
all tinctures of mercy, the very first 
sight of which will shoot thee through 
as with ravenous flakes of fiery stinging 
poyson. And when thou hast for two 
thousand millions of ages been torment- 
ed, thou shalt be as far from the end of 
thy miseries as at the beginning, and 
the past infinite woes will seem to thee 
as nothing in comparison of those hor- 
rible tempests of vengeful plagues which 
thou shalt then see a-rushing succes- 
sively on thee without mitigation or in- 
termission for evermore.’ 

‘** And then (proceeds the record) he 
fell to describing the torments of hell in 
a frightful manner, and did so uncom- 
monly penetrate into the experienced 
mysteries of damnation, as if he were 
gushing out all Etna’s roaring floods of 
blazing sulfur-rocks, or stirring up the 
very dregs and bottom of the fired 
brimstone lake. And so he went on, 
reckoning up various most barbarous 
tortures that he said he’d make the mi- 
nister suffer; and particularly said he, 
‘lll make thee my porter to carry 
wretched souls from one bed of flames 
to another, and there shalt thou meet 
with thy old friend such-an-one, thy 
countryman such-an-one, thy neighbour 
such-an-one—all whom I have already 
got in hell, and how will it please me 
then to see you flying into mutual re- 
venges for your past helping one an- 
pn 


other hellwards ! 


This shocked Carrington the more, 
that he had too much reason to fear 
that they whom the evil one mention- 
ed had not exchanged this world for 
a better. The fiend, thus seeing him 
disconcerted, followed up his advan- 
tage, and said with a kind of infernal 
glee— 


*** Carrington, I see thou droopest 
sadly, and art miserably dejected. Alas, 
poor Carrington! wilt thou have a pos- 
set and some barley pye-crust to che- 
rish and to hearten thee, and to keep 
thee from swooning ?’” 


Which greatly troubled Carrington, 
that the devil should thus so intimately 
know what his old customs and incli- 
nations were—how he ordinarily used 
that food, and preferred it before any 
other. 

However, taking heart, he went in 
again, and punished the foul fiend in 
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so exemplary a manner, that the by- 
standers were lost in admiration, and 
the devil, being out-railed, held his 
tongue, and tried only to do the mi- 
nister a bodily harm, giving by the 
hand of Richard, to a young man who 
hindered him in this, “a most surly 
thump.” But as Carrington conti- 
nued to buffet him, his infernal strength 
began more and more to fail, and to 
yield before the minister, and “it 
seemed as at the minister's pleasure, to 
make him answer to him, or to make 
him fall into or rise from his dead 
Jits.” In fact, there was a perfect 
magnetic rapport established between 
the demoniac and the exorcist. 

After this, the devil said that his time 
was short; but it was not understood 
whether his time to possess Richard 
were meant, or his time among mor- 
tals in general. At this stage of the 
business, the demoniac began to pre- 
dict the periods of his fits, saying, just 
before the termination of a fit, at what 
hour the next would be, which hap- 
pened accordingly. About this time, 
some Romanists wished to try their 
hand at exorcising him, and some of 
them came to him, of whom two seem- 
ed to be priests. It is remarkable that 
these understood the devil’s “ lingua,” 
in which they talked with him a long 
time, to the horror and mystification 
of all present. Richard was none the 
better of their offices: it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, that they chose a time 
for their visit when none of the minis- 
ters were at the Surey. 

The demoniac now predicted that 
in his further fits he would be deaf 
and dumb for a month, and declared 
the nature of the ill he was suffering 
to be * obsession in and with combina- 
tion.” This was on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember. At this time Carrington was 
away, and Mr. Waddington wrote to 
him to come as soon as he could, since 
great reliance was placed in his help. 
Telling him also, “ the devil threatens 
that he will grease your boots and 
your spurrs too, when you come. 
Premonitus premunitus.” And the 
letter concludes thus: — 


***T have heard him prognosticate 
the alteration of the weather into im- 
moderate showers and brisk winds; he 
hath vomited several stones, one near 
two fingers broad, and foretold of the 
prodigious foal in Gloucestershire; he 
spoke of a murdered child in Bolland, 
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which, I hear, is since discovered. ; 
His dancing is very admirable ; he sur- 
passeth, I suppose, any artist.’” 


Some question arose about this time 
whether it was lawful to talk to the 
devil; and it was ruled that there 
were cases in which it was lawful, and 
cases in which it was unlawful, and 
that this was one of the cases in which 
it was lawful. 

On the 3d of September, the demon 
had said he would spare Dicky fifty 
days longer, but then he would carry 
him to hell. The voice in which the 
infernal being spoke was altogether 
unlike the natural voice of the pos- 
sessed man, and could sometimes be 
heard a mile off. There were ob- 
served to be two different voices that 
spoke in the demoniac— one most 
hollow, and very hideous; the other 
more shrill and skreaming, but both 
altogether inhuman.” Sometimes 
these voices were heard as if in con- 
versation with each other, and they 
seemed not to use his organs of speech, 
but to come out of his breast, or 
from a great hard round Jump, which 
in his fit swelled up on his belly or 
breast. 

On the 19th, the devil spoke some- 
thing of a parchment contract, which, 
he said, Dicky had entered into with 
him. Shortly after, Carrington came 
back, and with much pressing brought 
the devil to declare what it was that 
had given him power over Richard— 
namely, that saying or vow of the 
young man, that he would give him- 
self to the devil to be a good dancer. 
Carrington insisting on the nullity of 
such a vow, the devil was greatly 
angered, and said, “ I will call up my 
sister Ishcol against thee!” Upon 
which a mouse was observed to run 
in circles about his feet, and then to 
vanish, as if it sank into the ground ; 
and the demoniac, falling down, with 
his mouth to the spot of ground where 
the mouse had disappeared, whispered 
for some time there, as if to some in- 
visible being. 

Previous to this, the evil spirit had 
generally called Mr. Carrington “ Car- 
lisle ;” and when asked why he did so, 
replied, that it was because this minis- 
ter would afterwards go to Carlisle, 
and reside there ; which in time came 
to pass, he receiving a “call” to exer- 
cise his ministry in that city. But 
from this time, the fiend called him 
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no more * Carlisle,” but “ My Tor- 
mentor.” And, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, addressing him by this name, he 
said, “ My Tormentor, I told thee I 
would show thee my commission as 
thou oft requiredst—see, here it is!” 
Upon which the demoniac vomited a 
piece of paper, rolled up into a round 
lump. This being unfolded, and dried 
at the fire, was found written all over, 
partly with Greek, partly with other 
characters which none there under- 
stood. Of the Greek, one sentence 
was this—“’O 6:35 600 airéy dios iv 
weraue absiv,” which was supposed to 
signify that six hundred days were to 
elapse from the beginning of the pos- 
session until the demoniac should be 
plunged into the lake of fire. 

The ministers describe Richard’s 
dancing with uncommon unction—one 
feels that it must have cost these good 
men no small effort of self-denial to 
eschew play-houses and other such 
places, in which exhibitions of the 
saltatory art were to be enjoyed. 
Hear how they do justice to the dia- 
bolical pas seul :— 


“During this fit, the demoniack 
danced in a wonderful manner, herein 
excelling all that the spectators had 
seen or heard of, and probably all that 
mere mortals could perform, although 
when in his natural state but a sorry 
dancer. He often leapt up five or six 
times together, so high that part of his 
leggs could be seen shaking and quaver- 
ing above the heads of the people, from 
which heights he oft fell down on his 
knees, which he long shivered and tra- 
verst on the ground, at least as nimbly 
as other men can twinckle or sparkle 
their fingers, thence springing up into ’s 
high leaps again, and then falling on 
his feet, which seemed to reach the 
earth, but with the gentlest and scarce 
perceptible touches, when he made his 
highest leaps. How wonderful, then, 
were the movements of his feet and de- 

ortment of his body, whilst he did not 
Sess and every sort and part of his 
dances seemed chained to some tunes 
or measures, and regulated in con- 
formity to some music which none there 
heard; and all seemed to be done with 
so much freedom and ease, that though 
continued one or more hours, his body 
seemed no more spent, or tired, or out 
of breath, than at the beginning of 
them !” 


Is not that painted con amore ? 
Carrington, however, with great want 
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of candour, poohk-poohed this dancing, 
as if it were after all nothing so very 
extraordinary. First, he argued, truly 
enough, that the devil was not per- 
forming his part of the compact, since 
Richard had desired skill in dancing, 
and not to be forced to dance whether 
he would or no. Also, he observed 
with great justice, that the young man 
was farther now from any hope of 
finding a young woman willing to 
dance with him, than before the devil 


undertook him. But to this he 
added— 


***«Canst thou dance no better ? 
Ransack the old records of all past 
times and places in thy memory—canst 
thou not there find out some [other way 
of finer trampling? Pump thy inven- 
tion dry. Cannot that universal seed- 
plot of subtle wiles and stratagems 
spring up one new method of cuttin 
capers? Is this the top of skill a 
pride, to shuffle feet, and brandish feet 
thus, and to trip like a doe, and skip 
like a squirrel; and wherein differ thy 
leapings from the hoppings of a frogg, 
or bounces of a goat, or friskings of a 
dog, or gesticulations of a monkey ? 
Dost not thou twirle like a calf that has 
got the turn, and twitch up thy houghs 
just like a spring-hault fit,’” &c. &c. 


Master Carrington, it must be 
owned, was in “very gracious fool- 
ing” this bout. Nevertheless, he was 
aman who could be grave, too, on a 
grave occasion. It was no joke to 
hear him in the pulpit: that tried 
men’s nerves. Think of his taking 
down all that the devil said about the 
torments of hell—all those blazing 
Aithaic horrors and up-spewings of 
the Tartarean pool—all those hideous 
* mysteries of damnation,” the whole 
ghastly economy of Satan’s torture- 
chamber—at the hearing of which 
from the lips of the demoniac, his 
own courage had nearly failed; think 
of his jotting down all this on his 
tablets, and working it up into a ser- 
mon, which, being delivered shortly 
after at some conventicle in another 
neighbourhood, had such an effect 
upon the hearers, that some shrieked 
as if suffering the pains he described, 
and some sat staring wildly, as if 
asphyxiated with the fumes of the 
abysm, and some ran out of the house 
in a frantical way, exclaiming, “ Fire! 
fire!” But that was the religious 
tone of the age, at least among the 
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party of the Nonconformists. Your 
Puritan preacher was nothing, if not 
dismal. Tophet and the pile thereof, 
“ fire and much wood, and the breath 
of the Lord, as a stream of brimstone, 
kindling it” — this was the picture 
which he ever laboured to place, in a 
strong lurid light, before the “ in- 
ward eye” of his auditory. It was 
both a matter of conscience and of 
taste with him to do so: he thought 
it right, and he liked it. People who 
sat under precious Mr. A » or 
weighty Mr. B » buttresses, both 
of them, of the Anglo-Genevese Jeru- 
salem, were ridden with a perpetual 
nightmare; they were giddy with 
looking down into the bottomless pit ; 
the devil was in all their thoughts. 
Perhaps this may be partly the reason 
that that century was about the most 
demoniaco-hysterical of the Christian 
era. 

To return to our narrative. An- 
other singular proof of clairvoyance 
was given by Richard about this time. 
On a certain night, Carrington slept 
with a gentleman named B » with 
whom he had, during the night, a 
great argument concerning the pos- 
session, Mr. B being sceptical as 
to the reality of it. In the morning, 
on getting up, Carrington took a 
mouthful of water to wash his mouth, 
his chum being at the time asleep: 
afterwards he went to the Surey, to 
wrestle against Satan. At this time, 
the devil alluded to his commission, 
which the minister had seen the even- 
ing before, and said it was useless to 
resist him, for that Dicky was his, 
past redemption; adding, “ As for 
B o’ th’ B » there’s a chair 
of state prepared in hell for him, and 
thy unbelieving bedfellow B shall 
follow him.” 

Here were two things which the 
demoniac preternaturally knew : first, 
that Carrington had slept with B 9 
and secondly, that B—— did not be- 
lieve in his, Richard's, possession. 
But more surprising was what follow- 
ed, for the devil added, * Have I not 
oft told thee that all thy endeavours 
cannot prevail against me, especially 
not to-day, for that thou camest not 
here fasting.” The minister affirmed 
he was then fasting ; Satan denied it; 
and thus they contradicted each other 
about six times, till the minister said, 
** Thou art the father of lies,” &c. &c., 


and challenged him to prove what he 
affirmed. On this Richard turned to 
the wall, and seemed to converse by 
signs with something therein; then, 
as if another devil there in the wall 
had informed him of what he desired 
to know, he declared that Carrington 
had supped some water behind the 
curtain of the bed before leaving his 
chamber that morning. But Carring- 
ton maintained that this was no breach 
of his fast, since a drop of the water 
did not go down his throat. Then he 
asked Satan what was the name of the 
devil that had played the spy, and re- 
ported so ill what he had seen: to 
which Satan answered, “He is my 
cousin Melampus.” 

Another piece of clairvoyance was 
the following. The devil had said he 
would certainly carry away Richard 
to hell on the 22nd of October; to 
avoid which, Carrington privately 
fasted on the 20th, lying on his face 
on the ground in his chamber, of which 
nobody was informed. On the 22nd, 
Richard was hoisted up in the air, 
like another Jamblichus or Fra Vito ; 
but after some time he was let down 
again, and Satan said out of him— 
* Dicky, thou hast this day narrowly 
escaped me, and thou mayest thank 
my tormentor as long as thou livest, 
since but for him thou hadst this day 
been carried away to hell; but my 
tormentor was last Wednesday upon all 
four ; and therefore I could not now 
carry thee away.” 

However, after this, the fiend made 
a bold effort to get rid of the “ tor- 
mentor,” whose constancy in the good 
work so baffled his malignant purpose. 
On the 7th of November, he said, ‘I 
think I have given all the ministers 
enough ; and I have quite tired them 
out, except Carrington; and as for 
him, he shall torment me no more, 
nor shall any of you ever see him 
again.” At the end of the fit, Car- 
rington making preparations to ride 
home, Richard came up to him, and, 
with many expressions of respect and 
thankfulness, begged him to accept an 
apple. The minister took the apple, 
and set off. Being got about half-a- 
mile from the Surey, he took out the 
apple, and was going to eat it, not 
having broken his fast that day. What 
followed we relate in the words of the 
record :— 


‘* But he found on one side of the 
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apple a hole, as if something a little 
thicker than a goose-quill had been 
stuck into it, near an inch deep, and at 
the bottom of it something bubbled and 
flashed upwards; and round about it 
was a circle of about a straw’s breadth, 
and brown colour, and harder to the 
touch of his nail than other parts of the 
apple; and on the other side of the ap- 
ple was just such another hole, all the 
other seeming fair and sound, except- 
ing the said holes, which were almost 
opposite one to the other; and he not 
conceiving how or why the said holes 
were made, and so not knowing but the 
apple might be mischievous if eaten, did 
neither eatit nor throw it away, lest some 
other might eat it; whence not know- 
ing but that Satan might aim at some 
harm to him, as before was cautioned, 
he staid at a friend’s house that night, 
and got about ten o’clock next morning 
into that part of a common or forest 
which was within ten miles of his home, 
into which he was misdirected by an 
old woman that he met with on the 
road, in which level or plain his mare, 
that was of high mettle and excellent 
for a journey, did stop and curcled 
about such a compass of the said place 
as was about twelve roods long and 
four broad, whence she could not be got 
either forwards or backwards, or side- 
ways, by his utmost endeavours, from 
the said ten o’clock till four o'clock, 
when he, observing night to be near, 
left her, and not knowing that any 
house was near, resolved on the direct- 
est way homewards that he could, 
walking over hills and shallow rivers 
about six or seven miles before he 
found a house, where his coming occa- 
sioned frequent meetings in those parts 
afterwards, as they earnestly desired: 
but his said violent and continued en- 
deavours to get his mare away made 
him so sweat and weary, that he had 
scarce got over one river, or one mile 
from her, before he lay down, when all 
his limbs were so benumbed with the 
said water and cold frosty night, or 
some other way, that for a considerable 
time he could not stir one of them, when 
he did not doubt in the least but he was 
to die before any could find him there. 
But after atime, his spirits being re- 
freshed with the anticipation of heaven, 
he recovered his strength, and walked 
the rest of the way to the house afore- 
said without any further sense of wea- 
riness. He hired some who well knew 
the forest to fetch his mare; they not 
finding her, he hired some again, who 
still failing, and all their way discou- 
raged, he went himself, with company ; 
and though there was no hedge, tree, 
or way-mark thither, yet he went di- 
rectly to the spot where she was, when 
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she readily came away with him. On 
coming home, he buried the apple, tak- 
ing a faithful witness thereof, and after- 
wards, lest it should be rooted up, he 
laid a great stone upon it. 

**He did not see Richard again till 
the 14th of November, and learned that 
new and strange fits had seized the 
young man, in which he was extreaml 
hurried and ridden about, and chafed, 
and besmeared on his head, as with the 
foam of a horse hard ridden, and of a 
very rank smell; besides, his dead fits 
were very long, and almost constantly 
continuing, and when they were inter- 
mitted, he was always so full, that he 
fasted, and could not eat anything for 
three or four days together. Besides, 
in one such fit, a great stone of about 
fourteen pounds weight was laid on 
him, so gently as not to harm him, and 
yet so secretly that none of the specta- 
tors knew whence or how it came thi- 
ther. On inquiry it was found that 
Richard’s foaming, chafe, and hurry, 
was at the very time when the minister 
was running after, or labouring about 
his mare; and his dead fits began near 
the time when the apple was buried, 
and the stone was laid on him near the 
time when the stone was laid by the 
minister on the apple, about twenty- 
four miles off; and such stones were 
not to be found or got near the Surey.” 


It does not appear that Richard 
was privy to the evil spirit’s design 
upon the minister’s healthh When 
out of his fits, he seemed to feel most 
deeply his obligations to those who 
were toiling with so much perseve- 
rance for his emancipation from the 
hellish thrall: he affirmed, that when 
he received the apple it was perfectly 
sound, and he knew not how the two 
holes came to be in it. The minister 
leaving Richard in his dead fit, hur- 
ried home that night, and took up 
the apple; and after this, Richard’s 
fits were long suspended, and return- 
ed no more with the same frequency 
or violence. 

On the {5th of December, Richard 
being in his fit, the devil cried out 
suddenly, «‘ Thou woman at the fur- 
ther end of the barn, give me that 
bread and cheese which thou hast in 
thy pocket.” Soon after, a dog came 
with bread and cheese in his mouth, 
to eat it ina place of the barn that 
was freest from the feet of the crowd; 
which some one observing, said, 
*‘ Here’s the bread and cheese which 
Satan lately called for !""—which the 
woman hearing, in great fear confessed 
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that she, coming from far, had brought 
bread and cheese to feed on in her 
walk to and fro; which, when she 
heard the devil call for, she durst not 
keep it, but endeavoured to thrust it 
out of the barn;—which, however, 
was not thrust out so far, but that the 
dog got it back thither again. The 
same day he said to a man from Man- 
chester, “ Thou Manchester whelp, 
thou lookedst at a dial in Morton, and 
it was past nine o'clock ;”’ which the 
man acknowledged was true. 

He could in general give no account, 
when he came to himself, of anything 
that had passed during his fit. Once, 
however, he related that, while in the 
fit, he had had a distinct sight of a 
person he named, and that the person 
was in such and such a posture, which 
he described, and in such and such a 
place. The place mentioned was many 
miles from the Surey. Inquiry being 
made, it was found that the demoniac’s 
statement exactly corresponded with 
the fact. As to Carrington, Richard 
had always (in his fit) accurate intelli- 
gence about him, and could tell with 
the utmost certainty where he was, 
and when he would come. It has been 
mentioned that the evil spirit did not 
use Richard’s tongue, but seemed to 
speak out of his breast, or out of a 
round hard lump that would suddenly 
rise, as if puffed up, on his breast or 
his belly. On one occasion, a man 
that was unknown to all the Surey, 
laying his hand on this lump, the voice 
out of it said, “ Though thou be a 
doctor of physic, thou canst not help 
Dicky, for none but doctors of divinity 
can do him any good.” The stranger, 
upon this, being asked who he was, 
confessed that he was a physician, and 
lately come from Holland. 

With respect to this “ round, hard 
lump,” it was observed that it com- 
monly rose first about the calf of the 
leg, and thence rolled or wrought up- 
wards into “the chest of his body.” 
This is no unusual phenomenon in cases 
of possession. We ourselves were in- 
formed by Pastor Kapff, of Kornthal 
in Wirtemberg, that he had had a de- 
moniac under his care in whom it was 
very marked. The lump presented 
itself first in one leg, from which be- 
ing exorcised, it removed to the other. 
Being in like manner driven from this 
position, it betook itself to the “ chest 
of the body,” whence, being still un- 
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relentingly pursued by the exorcist, it 
mounted to the throat, almost choking 
the demoniac, and finally yielding up 
its diabolical tenant by the mouth, in 
the appearance of a blue flame. This 
was seen, not only by the pastor him- 
self, but by the elders of his congre- 
gation, who were assembled to sustain 
him in his combat with the spiritual 
adversary. Pastor Kapff’s method of 
exorcising, we believe, is by a combi- 
nation of magnetism with acts of a 
religious kind: the magnetic passes 
are made upwards, contrary to the 
practice in cases of merely physical 
disease. This method has been em- 
ployed, with great success, by Dr. 
Kerner, who has had more possessed 
people under his hands than, perhaps, 
all the medical faculty in this country 
put together; and we cannot but la- 
ment that Mr. Carrington and his 
colleagues at the Surey were unac- 
quainted with a mode of treatment by 
which, we suspect, they would have 
done their patient a great deal more 
good, than by mobbing the devil like 
a pack of fishwives, and, against their 
own better convictions, disparaging 
his dancing. 

On the 9th of January, 1690, the 
ministers, as they tell us, used several 
serious efforts to find out if the Surey 
people did not know more about the 
causes of Richard's affliction than they 
let on, namely, whether there was not 
a contract with Satan, or whether 
witches or Romanists had not some 
hand in the matter. It is certain that 
there were circumstances connected 
with the progress of the affair, that 
gave an appearance of ground for 
such suspicions. In October, Satan 
had said positively that a contract was 
in existence, between ‘‘ Dicky” and 
himself, written on parchment, to 
which Dicky had subscribed, a jade 
taking his hand out of bed, and put- 
ting one or two of his fingers to the 
writing. When out of his fits, Richard 
admitted no knowledge of any such 
transaction ; nevertheless, it was sus- 
pected by many that there was such a 
parchment; and on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Carrington, having got a 
private hint, searched a box which 
stood in Richard’s chamber, greatly, as 
it seemed, against the will of the Dug- 
dale family. But nothing was found 
in the box of the kind looked for ; and 
yet this search did not tend to allay 
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the suspicion of something that would 
not bear the light, for there were dis- 
covered several papers, having very 
odd shapes and figures prickt into 
them, as it were, with pins, and 
drawn upon them with pens “ very ill- 
favouredly and uncommonly.” These 
papers Carrington took, not at all to 
the satisfaction of the Surey people ; 
and, the same night, they that had put 
the minister upon the search of the 
box were very ill dealt with by invisi- 
ble beings. On the 20th of Decem- 
ber, the demoniac in his fit vomited 
up several papers, on which Greek and 
other strange languages were written: 
these papers, too, Carrington appro- 
priated, the Surey people objecting, 
and desiring to have them. But 
though he put them up with the best 
care he could, and among his choicest 
things, they, with the papers found 
in the box, soon after unaccountably 
disappeared. 

Thus, it seemed hardly possible to 
doubt that there was some foul play 
going on, and, incredible as it might 
appear, that the sufferer’s own family 
were cognizant of, if not participant 
in it. However, being interrogated, 
as was said, by the ministers, on the 
9th of January, they denied all 
knowledge, whether of a contract, 
or of Romanists or witches, as con- 
nected with Richard’s condition. Up- 
on this, the ministers made some 
of them say the Lord’s Prayer, when 
one of them was found who constantly 
missed the last petition; whom, ac- 
cordingly, the ministers threatened 
with further trials, but these—Richard 
soon after getting well—did not take 
place. Nevertheless, money was col- 
lected, with a view to having the 
whole matter legally investigated, and 
it is probable that a prosecution for 
witchcraft would have been set on 
foot against all the Surey clan, had not 
the somewhat sudden recovery of the 
demoniac seemed to render further 
proceedings unnecessary. The minis- 
ters complained much of the hindrance 
thrown in their way by the disingenu- 
ousness of old Dugdale; and there 
are‘grounds to suspect that he had put 
his landlord, Sir E, A., upon forbidding 
any more meetings at the Surey, on 
the pretence that his * headges” were 
damaged by the great confluence of 
people. 

Thus, in the face of many discou- 
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ragements, the ministers had to carry 
on the warfare against the invisible 
foe; till at length, on the 24th of 
March, the demoniac being in a fit 
more severe than usual, Satan cried 
out, “ Now, Dicky, I must leave thee, 
and must afflict thee no more as I 
have done: I have troubled thee thus 
long by obsession, and also by a com- 
bination, that never shall be discovered 
as long as the world endures.” Upon 
which “ Richard's body was tossed 
and tortured, as if something was a- 
tearing it a-pieces, and it was strained 
and stretcht as if it were a-vomiting, 
wherein nothingvisiblyappeared tocome 
out of him, and yet Satan, or whatsoever 
had troubled him before, did therein 
evidently come from or out of him.” 
From this time he continued well, ex- 
cept that having some weeks after got 
drunk, he had some threatenings of a 
return of his fits. On this Mr. Jolly 
admonished him that he should amend 
his life, lest it should happen to him 
as to the man whose last state was 
worse than the first. Also he was 
advised to purgeaway the evil humours 
which his body might have contracted, 
which have often proved, and so are 
styled, vehiculum diaboli, the recepta- 
cle of Satan. Accordingly he took 
physic, and from that time was free 
from all fits. Some time after, he 
married, having returned to his for- 
mer occupation of gardening; and it 
appears that he never ceased to speak 
with affection and gratitude of the 
ministers, especially of Mr. Carring- 
ton. 

We think he was mistaken: we 
doubt if these gentlemen really did 
anything for him, and suspect that he 
would have got well at the time he 
did, had not one of them ever come to 
the Surey. For there was absolutely 
nothing in their proceedings, as re- 
ported by themselves, of a nature to 
have any effect in such a case. They 
poured forth, indeed, floods of talk, 
the most of it, to judge by the speci- 
mens recorded, mere quizzing or ban- 
tering of the evil spirit, who, how- 
ever, as long as he kept possession of 
Richard’s body, seems to us to have 
had the laugh on his side. Some- 
times, it is true, they threatened and 
scolded him with great energy, but he 
was a match for them at that too. It 
is remarkable that not one of them 
ever had the boldness to lay his hands 
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on the young man, or to say to the 
demon in straightforward English (for 
of course they had too laudable an 
abhorrence of Popery to say it in 
Latin), ** Come out of him.” 

What convinces us that the preach- 
ers had no hand in shortening the 
term of the possession is, that on the 
parchment which the demoniac vo- 
mited on the 10th of October, was 
written something respecting “ six 
hundred days,” which was then sup- 
posed to indicate the time that should 
elapse from the beginning of the pos- 
session until Richard’s consignment to 
the lake of fire. Now, from the 25th 
of July, 1688, to the 24th of March, 
1690, were just six hundred and seven 
days, and during this period Richard 
was indeed spiritually in the lake of 
fire, being in the company and hold of 
him whose element it is. For we may 
truly say, where the devil is, there is 
hell. The parchment in question, 
therefore, was apparently Satan’s war- 
rant to hold the debauched young man 
for six hundred days, not to take him 
at the end of that term. 

The history of this case is evidently 
from the pen of Carrington, but is 
subscribed by all the ministers who 
took part in the proceedings. The 
names are—Thomas Jolly, Charles 
Sagar, Nicholas Kershaw, Robert 
Waddington, Thomas Whally, John 
Carrington. Besides these, three mi- 
nisters are named as having occasion- 
ally assisted at the meetings, Mr. 
Frankland, Mr. Pendlebury, and Mr. 
Oliver Heywood. Affidavits respect- 
ing the whole matter were sworn be- 
fore Lord Willoughby and Mr. Ralph 
Egerton, justices of the peace for the 
county of Lancaster. 

A mysterious circumstance is men- 
tioned in the preface of the six minis- 
ters, which shows how much some 
parties unknown were bent upon cush- 
ioning the affair. On the 16th of 
September, 1695, about seven in the 
evening, one of the ministers (it is not 
mentioned which), walking by the 
« Bell and Dragon,” an apothecary’s 
shop, at King’s. street end in Cheap- 
side, with the fair copy of the narra- 
tive, and the only copy of a postscript 
designed for it, wrapped together in 
his pocket, to be offered for the press, 
about half a dozen men suddenly 
clasped about him, and, notwithstand- 
ing his struggling and calling for help, 


got the copies from him, which, with 
all his endeavours, he was not able to 
regain. This delayed the publication 
till a new fair copy could be made; 
and the narrative at length saw the 
light in 1697; but the only copy of 
the postscript having got into the 
hands of the conspirators, it was lost 
to the world for ever. What light it 
might have thrown, if preserved, upon 
the “combination that shall never be 
discovered as long as the world en- 
dures,” it is impossible now to conjec- 
ture; but we think there can be very 
little doubt that the “ half-a-dozen 
men’’—the dark authors of its abstrac- 
tion—were either witches or Roman- 
ists, if not something worse. 

We conclude with a brief account 
of a demonopathic affection, of which 
no less a person was the subject than 
the illustrious Pascal, a name more 
terrible to Jesuits than that of my 
Lord Palmerston, President Ochsen- 
bein, or the great arch-socialist and 
patron- saint of Swiss progress—the 
devil himself. 

The mother of Pascal was a very 
pious and charitable lady, and had a 
number of poor people, to whom she 
gave a small monthly pension. Among 
them was a woman, who was popu- 
larly looked upon as a witch, and with 
whom it was often recommended to 
Madame Pascal to have as little as 
possible to do ; but the good lady, who 
was by no means of a credulous cast 
of mind, gave no heed to the warnings. 
At this time it happened that the little 
Blaise, then a year old, fell into a kind 
of atrophy, which was accompanied by 
two unusual circumstances. The first 
was, that he could not see water with- 
out getting into a state of violent agi- 
tation; the second was still stranger : 
it was, that he could not bear the sight 
of both his parents together. Sepa- 
rately, their caresses afforded him 
great delight, but the moment they 
both presented themselves to him at 
the same time, he uttered loud cries, 
and struggled with all his might. This 
lasted a year, and the child’s health 
had failed to such a degree, that it was 
thought his death was not far off. 
Every one said that he was under a 
charm, cast upon him by the reputed 
witch above-mentioned ; but his parents 
had no ear for these representations, 
which seemed to them the dictates of 
a ridiculous superstition. One day, 
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nevertheless, Monsieur Pascal called 
the old woman into his study, intend- 
ing to tell her of what reports she was 
a subject ; but he had scarcely opened 
his mouth, when, to his great surprise, 
she anticipated him, by begging that 
he would not believe what was said, 
since the people accused her of such 
things merely from envy, because she 
partook of the bounty of his wife. He 
now tried to frighten her, pretended 
to be quite sure that she had bewitch- 
ed his child, and threatened her with 
the terrors of the law, unless she would 
immediately tell him the truth. Hor- 
ribly alarmed, she threw herself on her 
knees before him, and protested she 
would tell him every thing, if he would 
but promise that her life should be 
spared. 

M. Pascal was surprised at the 
effect of his threats, and asked the 
woman what she had done, and why 
she had practised against the welfare 
of his family. She reminded him that 
she had once entreated him to conduct 
a lawsuit for her, and that he had re- 
fused, believing her cause not to be 
just. To revenge herself, she had be- 
witched his child, and she was sorry 
to tell him that the spell which was on 
the little sufferer was mortal. “* What,” 
cried the unhappy father—“ my son 
must die, then?” There is yet a 
means,” replied the hag, “ of saving 
his life: that is, by transferring the 
charm to another, who will then die in 
his stead.” M. Pascal hereupon said 
he would far rather lose his child, 
than save him by what he could not 
but look on as the murder of a fellow- 
creature. ‘The woman said, the en- 
chantment could be transferred to a 
beast. ** Take one of my horses, then,” 
said the father. ‘ Nay,” said the 
witch, “there is no need of taking 
anything so valuable ; a cat will do.” 
They gave her a cat, which she threw 
out of the window ; and though the 
animal had but a fall of six feet, it 
died on the spot. The woman de- 
manded a second cat, which M. Pascal 
directed to be given. 

The great love he had for his child 
made him forget that, in order to 
transfer the charm, the devil’s name 
must be invoked anew, and the sin of 
witchcraft repeated. This thought 
did not occur to him till a long time 
after, and he was deeply grieved at 
having made himself the accomplice of 
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such a crime. Who can tell but it 
was to punish him for this transgres- 
sion, that his son lived to be such a 
thorn in the side of the Jesuits? 

The next morning the woman made 
a poultice for the belly of the child, 
consisting of three kinds of herbs, 
which were gathered for her by a child 
under seven years of age. When M. 
Pascal came at noon from the palais 
de justice, he found his wife and the 
whole family weeping, and received 
the afflicting news that the child was 
dead. He met the witch on the stairs, 
and gave her a buffet that tumbled her 
over head and heels; but she: quickly 
got up, and said she had forgotten to 
mention in the morning that the child 
would seem to be dead until midnight, 
but would then come to himself again. 
Although the child had now every ap- 
pearance of death, the father directed 
that it should be let alone, and paid 
no attention to the shrugs and shakings 
of the head which this apparent cre- 
dulity, in a man so little disposed to 
anything of the kind, called forth. 

The parents remained from this 
moment at the side of the cradle that 
contained their child, abandoning the 
care of it to no one else. They heard 
hour after hour strike, till midnight ; 
the child still showing no signs of life. 
At length, as it drew towards one 
o'clock, the child began to yawn. 
They took it up and warmed it; they 
gave it wine and sugar, which it swal- 
lowed, and then took the nurse's 
breast, yet without opening its eyes, 
or giving any token of consciousness. 
This continued till six in the morning, 
when the child opened its eyes, and, 
seeing its father and mother together, 
began to scream. 

About six or seven days after this, 
it began to be able to bear the sight of 
water; and as its father came home 
from an absence of a few days, he 
found it playing in the arms of its 
mother, and pouring water out of one 
glass into another. He drew near, 
but the child began to cry out; and it 
was some days before it could endure 
to see its parents together. At the 
end of three weeks it was perfectly 
well, in soul and body, and recovered 
its flesh as before the commencement 
of its illness. 

The above is related in the Life of 
Pascal, by H. Reuchlin, on the autho- 
rity of Marguerite Perier, his niece. 


























































































































































































































































































Fletcher's Studies of Shakspeare, 


FLETCHER’S STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


Cuartes Lamp has devoted one of his 
admirable essays to maintaining the 
position, that the plays of Shakspeare 
are less calculated for performance on 
a stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever. ‘* Their distin- 
guishing excellence,” he argues, “is a 
reason that they should be so. There 
is so much in them, which comes not 
under the province of acting, with 
which eye, and tone, and gesture, have 
nothing to do.” What Shakspeare 
himself might have thought of this 
theory, it 1s, of course, not easy to 
conjecture. But if the adaptation of 
means to ends be, as is generally be- 
lieved, an evidence of intellectual 
power, he could hardly have consi- 
dered it complimentary to his ge- 
nius. 

What is a play? Not surely a 
poetic development of character and 
story merely—a series of dialogues 
elaborated with more or less imagina- 
tive power, and constituting that 
anomalous form of writing known 
and dreaded as a dramatic poem ? 
On the contrary, if a play means any- 
thing at all, it means a story acted ; 
and, just as in nature and real life 
much is expressed and told by look, 
and gesture, and tone, so will the true 
dramatist, in constructing his play, 
leave much for the actors to fill up by 
look, and tone, and gesture. These 
have a significance beyond words, and 
there is no surer sign of a dramatic 
genius, than the instinct or the skill, 
call it as you may, which leaves these 
to speak when words would be out of 
place. 

If a good play, then, require action 
to develop its full significance, and if 
Shakspeare’s plays be, as by the world’s 
confession they are, the best plays in 
the world, for that very reason must 
they be the best fitted to receive that 
best of all interpretations—the living 
commentary of histrionic genius. 
Lamb’s proposition might, therefore, 


we think, be with perfect truth re- 
versed, and the majority of Shak- 
speare’s plays be pronounced unfitted 
in an especial manner for stage repre- 
sentation, and this precisely because 
there is so much in “them, which 
comes directly within the province of 
acting ; with which eye, and tone, and 
gesture, have everything to do.” 

For what were these plays written— 
the stage or the closet? Was it not 
for the stage, and was not their suc- 
cess there the primary aim of their 
author in composing them? Is it not 
manifest, moreover, that it was to the 
stage that he looked and trusted for 
the permanent endurance of the repu- 
tation, which, while it proved profit- 
able to his worldly fortunes, must 
have gratified his ambition of posthu- 
mous tame? How otherwise shall we 
explain his indifference to their being 
printed, while his poems and sonnets 
were published under his own care? 
We know from these, that he cherish- 
ed the poet’s dream of the immortality 
of his ‘* powerful rhyme ;” and yet, 
great as these poems are, what are 
they in comparison to his dramatic 
works? What the ‘* Venus and Ado- 
nis” to “As You Like It?” or the 
‘** Rape of Lucrece” to “ Hamlet” or 
**Macbeth?” And is it to be thought, 
that Shakspeare himself was uncon- 
scious of this superiority, or that he 
would have been so indifferent to 
their publication as he was, had he 
not believed that the stage was the 
proper medium for preserving his 
dramas for after times, and ensuring 
them a better appreciation and a 
wider fame than the widest booksel- 
ler’s circulation ? 

Let us not imagine, that we are bet- 
ter judges on this subject than the 
poet himself. He knew, and no 
writer has in his practice demonstrat- 
ed more clearly, that the drama in its 
highest form, not only, as Mr. Fletcher 
puts it, ‘‘ admits, but demands living 
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impersonation” for its adequate deve- 
lopment. There are people, no doubt, 
who profess to be independent of, and 
superior to all assistance from this liv- 
ing impersonation—who will tell us 
they cannot bear to have their fine 
visions brought down to the standard 
of flesh and blood. Happy people, 
who can embrace a cloud with so 
much substantial rapture! But for 
ourselves, we can boast no such ethe- 
rial gifts of apprehension. We have 
our visions too, and can protest with 
the poet, at fitting time and place, 
that 


“ TIfeard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter,” 


Yet would we not surrender, for a pa- 
radise of such visions, our treasured 
recollections of the actual stage. 

And must we think that Shakspeare 
had no foreshadowing of future Juliets, 
who should lend a more than silver 
sweetness to the tremulous _passion- 
laden accents of maiden love; of fu- 
ture Imogens, investing that ‘ most 
perfect wife” with a dignity, and grace, 
and delicate tenderness, beautiful as 
the ideal being revealed to his inward 
eye in his hour of inspiration? Scott, 
we know, declared that some of his 
own conceptions were reflected from 
the stage with a force beyond what he 
had himself believed to be inherent in 
them. Is it, then, too much to sup- 
pose, if Shakspeare had witnessed 
a Barry, a Pritchard, or a Siddons, he 
might have acknowledge dthat the crea- 
tions of his own thought received from 
their impersonation, a charm more ex- 
quisite, and a more vivid complete- 
ness? It could not, indeed, have 
been otherwise, if these illustrious 
performers fulfilled, as they did, the 
great purpose of their art, “to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” 
For never yet did fancy pourtray 
womanhood so fair, but a real wo- 
man, endowed with the intense sym- 
pathies of genius, and inspired for the 
time with the soul of Juliet or Desde- 
mona, must have eclipsed the ideal 
dream. Not one, but all the facul- 
ties are charmed— 


* Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And sculpture to be dumb.” 


The heart thrills, while the imagina- 
tion is rapt, and the memory is cn 
riched for ever, with a vision beyond 
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the mere poct’s painting. 
one who doubts this see Rachel or 
Helen Faucit, and if he does not 
straightway renounce his heresy, let 
him distrust, not the genius of these 
gifted artists, but his own capacity. 
Intelligibilia, non intellectum adferunt. 

In this matter, one illustration is 
worth pages of argument. Let us, 
then, take one from many, which pre- 
sent themselves, among the impersona- 
tions of the latter of these ladies— 
Hermione, in the last, or, as it is called, 
the statue-scene, in ‘* The Winter’s 

Tale.” Two acts have intervened, 
since the outraged queen has been 
left for dead, slain, as it seemed, 
by the tidings of her boy’s death, 
that crowning-stroke to her afflic- 
tion. The actress has, therefore, in 
a manner, lost the hold upon the 
sympathies of her audience, which it is 
so important to retain without inter- 
ruption. She has moreover, through- 
out this long scene, not one word al- 
lotted to her, and yet upon her its 
whole interest depends. Here is a task 
for genius and skill—to engage the 
very souls of the audience, and to 
transport them, without the aid of tone 
or gesture, so thoroughly into the 
scene, that the words of Leontes and 
Perdita shall be the very echo of their 
own thoughts and emotions. A reader 
of high imaginative power may, per- 
haps, be able to do this in some mea- 
sure for himself; but still his picture 
will be vague and soulless—a mere 
colourless phantom, in contrast to the 
thrilling reality which this great actress 
places before us, and which words 
must, alas! be ever inadequate to 
pourtray. Let us, however, essay the 
sketch. 

We pass into the scene, conscious 
that it is no *‘ dead likeness” that we 
are to be shown; but how little anti- 
cipating to see the form so instinct 
with thought, and almost spiritual 
beauty, which the withdrawal of the 
curtain reveals! At once, with electric 
force, an awe strikes us, like that which 
subdues Leontes to silence, as noted 
by Paulina thus:— 


Let any 


“ T like your silence, it the more shows off 
Your wonder.” 


Hermione stands before us as she 
appeared to Antigonus in his dream, 
oe pure white robes, like very sane- 
tity.” We think not then of the sym- 
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metry of form, the perfection of outline, 
so far beyond the rarest achievements 
of art. For the spirit, which breathes 
from the face, where grief has long 

rown calm, and suffering brightened 
into a heavenly pity, in the pure world 
of thought, where she has sojourned 
during that “‘ wide gap of time”—this 
spirit, which bears within it so much 
of heaven, with all that is best of earth, 
alone possesses our every faculty. We 
feel how impossible it is for Perdita 
not to kneel, as she does, before a pre- 
sence so saintly and august. Our gaze 
is riveted with the intensity of fasci- 
nation, and, like Leontes, we would 
fain dwell upon the vision for ever. 
Serene, majestic, spirit-like, it stands 
before us—the perfection of sculpture, 
yet more; for 


“ what fine chisel 
Did ever so cut breath?” 


Stand ever so, is the dominant thought, 
so unwilling are we that a spell so ex- 
quisite should be broken. Anon the 
solemn music begins to sound, which 
Shakspeare knew so well to employ. » in 
resolving one high-strung mood into 
another ; and Hermione, - turning her 
averted head, gazes with full, sad eyes 
—oh, so full, and sad, and tender !— 
upon Leontes. Other motion were for 
a time too sudden. A little space, 
which Shakspeare has filled up with a 
few lines from Paulina, and Hermione 
descends from her pedestal, and ad- 
vances, gliding, like no thing of earth, 
towards her awe-stricken lord. You 
see she has forgiven him, and, oh, how 
divinely shows that forgiveness in the 
deep calm eyes! The anguish of these 
sixteen winters (less had been insufli- 
cient) has expiated his sin. All this 
we see and feel, and yet no sound has 
escaped those earnest lips, for Her- 
mione is now at a point beyond words 
—and, in looking at the actress here, 
we are grateful that it is so—for we 
dare not listen yet to the voice of what 
has bowed us with so much awe. What 
wonder, then, that Leontes recoils 
from a thing so radiantly pure, and 
fears to take the hand that is extended 
in token of forgiveness! Nay, says 
Paulina— 


“ Nay, present your hand. 
When she was young, you woo'd her; now in age 
Is she become the suitor.” 


And who shall paint the forgiveness, 


the tenderness, the mingled pity and 
joy of that look with which she wel- 
comes him to her embrace? The long, 
long night of sorrow is past—the dawn 
of joy has come—a sacred, tempered 
joy—more exquisite for the trials out 
of which it has grown. “She hangs 
about his neck,” and then the fountain 
of her words is again unlocked; and, 
most fitly are her first accents those 
of solemn blessing :— 


“ You gods, look down 
And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter's head |” 


She ceases, and, with the close of this 
strain of heavenly music, the solemniz- 
ed hearts of the spectators are free to 
beat once more. 

Such effects as these can Shakspeare 
and Helen Faucit produce—of such 
effects are look and gesture alone ca- 
pable; and yet we are told, that with 
these, and with the magic of tone, 
Shakspeare’s plays have little to do! 
Lamb, and the many who think with 


him, have fallen into the mistake of 


confounding the defects of bad actors 
with some inherent fault which they 
imagine to exist in dramatic represen- 
tation, by the very nature of the thing. 
They assume that the actor’s art is a 
compound of mere conventions, where 
artificial passion and declamation are 
the chief ingredients of success, and 
then they ask what have these to do 
with Shakspeare? As ifthe art must 
necessarily be adorned only by Snevel- 
licis, Crummleses, and Ledrooks! It 
would be just as logical to disparage 
the limner’s art, because, for one Ra- 
phael, the world is deluged by myriads 
of Dick Tintos. 

Genius is rare in every art, and high 
culture ‘by no means universal. But 
give us in actor or actress, one or other, 
or both of these, and we retort the 
question and say, what have they not 
to do with Shakspeare? The actor of 
genius becomes for the time the cha- 
racter he represents—feels with his 
soul, thinks with his thoughts, acts 
with his impulses. Art, by culture, 
has become instinct; and while the 
eye is delighted by fitness, and grace 
of deportment, and gesture—the fea- 
tures alive with expression, the voice 
echoing from the soul, quicken the 
sympathies into passionate life, and, 
under their irresistible magnetism, the 
spectators ‘‘live for the time within 
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the dilated sphere of the performer's 
intellectual being.” Under his in. 
fluence all may feel—what in the 
closet only the rarely-gifted few can 
feel—the poetry of situation and cir- 
cumstance ; and not only so, but, 
with the imagination warm, and the 
mind, consequently, more impressible, 
the very poetry of the language de- 
velops a fuller charm. Is the man 
who shall have been so roused by the 
actor’s skill, less likely to understand 
Shakspeare ? Assuredly not. And 
what shall we say of the actor who 
can so elevate his audience? His is 
not the poetry of words, indeed, but a 
poetry not less noble—the poetry of 
impersonation. He, too, is a creator, 
and out of the riches of a kindred 
spirit, supplies what the dramatist 
must leave perforce undeveloped, and 
realizes that living and breathing 
creation, which the character he per- 
sonates primarily was in the mind of 
its author. The critic analyses—the 
actor presents the living result of his 
analysis. The critic dissects, and 
shows us the component parts of this 
or that character in detail—the actor 
laces before us the very character 
itself. This has been done, and will 
be done again and again ; and w here 
it is not done, the fault lies not in the 
art but in its professors, 

Very different from Lamb's dis- 
paraging estimate of the stage, was 
that entertained by Coleridge, the 
srofoundest thinker of his time, for to 
it he looked *‘ for sending a large pro- 
portion of the indefinite all, which is 
contained in Shakspeare, into the 
heads and hearts, into the very souls 
of the mass of mankind, to whom, 
except by this living comment and in- 
terpretation, it must remain for ever 
a sealed volume; a deep well, without 
a wheel and windlass.” And he thus 
deemed of the stage, because he enter- 
tained a profound conviction of the 
magical power with which the actor's 
art works upon the soul of an au- 
dience. ‘‘ What would appear mad 
or ludicrous in a book,” he says, 
‘‘ when presented to the senses under 
the form of reality, and with the truth 
of nature, supplies a species of actual 
experience. ‘This is, indeed, the spe- 
cial privilege of a great actor over a 
great poet. No part was ever played 
in perfection, but nature justified 
herself in the hearts of all her children, 
in whatever state they were, short of 
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absolute moral exhaustion or down- 
right stupidity. There is no time 
given to ask questions or pass judg- 
ments; we are taken by storm ; and 
though, in the histrionic art, many a 
clumsy counterfeit, by caricature of 
one or two features, may gain ap- 
plause as a fine likeness, yet never 
was the very thing rejected as a coun- 
terfeit.” 

With Coleridge, then, we believe 
the stage might become the great 
school for the study of our national 
poet, and with him we would fain en- 
tertain “the grave cheerfulness of a 
circumspect hope, ” that such a school 
may one day arise in England. The 
best and most enlightened minds al- 
ready long for it; and shame to our 
country, if it do not one day rear its 
head above the melodrama and sen- 
sual enchantments of the opera, in 
which the inglorious and sensual spirit 
of the time finds a congenial delight! 
The present prospect is unquestion- 
ably most cheerless, for our length- 
ened peace, with the consequent de- 
cay of national enthusiasm, and growth 
of habits at once sordid and luxurious, 
has well nigh reduced the nation to 
the state of ‘‘ moral exhaustion” indi- 
cated by Coleridge. But if the nation 
is to keep its place as a nation, this 
state of things cannot last; and when- 
ever we shall shake off this mental 
and moral atrophy, the Shakspearian 
drama must reassume its supremacy 
upon the stage. 

We rejoice to see a writer of Mr. 
Fletcher’s powers enforcing the views 
we have expressed, and giving them 
the best confirmation, by the illustra- 
tion which his work affords, of the in- 
fluence of the one great Shakspearian 
actress of her time, upon a mind of so 
high a critical order. To the study of 
Helen Faucit’s Shakspearian perform- 
ances, Mr. Fletcher acknowledges that 
he “mainly owes his lively and pro- 
found conviction of the Rarer sey eH 
of adequate acting, to bring the full 
sense of Shakspeare home to the minds 
and feelings of mankind, and, of its 
more pressing necessity, to aid the 
efforts of the literary expositor, in 
eradicating false conceptions, which 
the stage itself has implanted or con- 
firmed.” This just tribute of acknow- 
ledgment will be echoed by every in- 
telligent student of Shakspeare, to 
whom this lady’s impersonations are 
known; for the obligation under which 
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they have been laid by her is infinite. 
And those to whom these impersona- 
tions are unknown, may yet reap some 
of their fruits in the true and search- 
ing expositions of the volume be- 
fore us. 

The plays which Mr. Fletcher has 
selected for his ‘‘studies” are—‘ King 
John,” ‘Cymbeline,” Macbeth,” 
«As You Like It,” ‘“* Much Ado 
About Nothing,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The book a to have 
grown up, so to speak, under the in- 
fluence of the actual drama, and it is 
this circumstance which has deter- 
mined its form, and lent to it a pecu- 
liar value. Feeling the importance of 
truthful histrionic representation to 
the true appreciation of Shakspeare, 
and how much we are influenced by 
what we have seen done by actors, 
while we meditate on what Shakspeare 
has written, he has considered each of 
these plays in relation to the stage, 
and the existing modes of representa- 
tion there. But he has, at the same 
time , based his ** Studies” on a search- 
ing examination not only into the 

spirit and general purpose of each of 
om plays, but into the minutest de- 
tails of the leading characters. Where- 
ever a suggestion may be found, to 
modify or expl uin, or a tint gathered 
to give tone and colour, he has sought 
and found them. He has not travelled 
over old ground, but broken what cri- 
ticism has scarcely touche d. ** The 
Schlegels and the Coleridges,” he s says 
truly, ‘*have scarcely done more than 
trace and indicate the central idea, 
the individual spirit, which informs 
each one of his greater dramas, and 
moulds every one of the features in 
harmony with that peculiar inspiring 
soul. ‘To descend to these features 
themselves—to trace the vital ramifi- 
cation through all the details of cha- 
racter, incident, and dialozue—a pro- 
cess indispensable to the reader’s 
thorough conception and feeling of the 

ece, ‘and to the manager’s perfec tly 
intelligent prepar ation of its perform- 
ance—is the important and attractive 
labour which remains to be performed 
by English criticism.” 

This labour Mr. Fletcher has most 
conscientiously performed. Tis es- 
says are indeed studies full of instrue- 
tion, and meriting to be followed with 
earnest thought and wakeful imagina- 
tion ; for they are the matured | pro- 
duction of a profound student, and 
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bear the stamp of a mind remarkable 
for elevation of tone and conception, 
as well as for rare logical acuteness. 
The most remarkable of these essays, 
at least with relation to the state of 
our present Shakspearian criticism, is 
that on ‘‘ Macbeth.” Mr. Fletcher’s ge- 


neral view of this play is stated thus : 


**€Macbeth’ seems inspired by the 
very genius of the tempest. This drama 
shews us the gathering, the discharge, 
and the dispe ling of a domestic and po- 
litical storm, which takes its peculiar 
hue from the individual character of the 
hero, It is not in the spirit of mischief 
that animates the ‘ weird sisters,’ nor 
in the passionate and strong-willed am- 
bition of Lady Macbeth, that we find 
the mainspring of this tragedy, but in 
the disproportioned though poetically- 
tempered soul of Macbeth himself. A 
character like his, of extreme selfishness, 
with a most irritable fancy, must pro- 
duce, even in ordinary circumstances, 
an excess of morbid apprehensiveness : 
which, however, as we see in him, is not 
inconsistent with the greatest physical 
courage, but generates of necessity the 
most entire moral cowardice. When, 
therefore, a man like this, ill enough 
qualified even for the honest and straight- 
forward transactions of life, has brought 
himself to snatch at an ambitious object 
by the commission of one great sangui- 
nary crime, the new and false position 
in which he finds himself by his very 
success will but startle and exasperate 
him to escape, as Macbeth says, from 
‘horrible imaginings,’ by the perpetra- 
tion of greater and greater actual hor- 
rors, till inevitable destruction comes 
upon him, amidst universal execration, 


Such, briefly, are the story and the 
mor al of Macbeth.’ The passionate 
ambition and indomitable will of his 


lady, though agents indispensable to 
urge such a man to the one decisive act 
which is to compromise him in his own 
opinion and that of the world, are by 
no means primary springs of the dra- 
matic action. Nor do ‘ the weird sis- 
ters’ themselves do more than aid col- 
laterally in impelling a man, the inhe- 
rent evil of whose nature and purpose 
has predisposed him to take their equi- 
vocal suggestions in the most mischiev- 
ous sense. And, finally, the very thun- 
der-cloud which, from the beginning 
almost to the ending, wraps this fearful 
tragedy in physical darkness and lurid 
glare, ‘does but reflect and harmonize 
with the moral blackness of the piece. 
Such is the magic power of creative ge- 
nius—such the unerring instinct of sove- 
reign art !” 
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Tt will be at once seen from this 
that Mr. Fletcher is diametrically op- 
posed to the received notions of Mac- 
beth and his lady, both in themselves, 
and in relation to each other. As to 
the former, Hazlitt represents the cur- 
rent opinion when he says—‘* Macbeth 
is full of the milk of human kindness, 
frank, sociable, and generous—tempt- 
ed to the commission of guilt by golden 
opportunities, by the instigations of 
his wife, and by prophetic warnings. 
Fate and metaphysical aid conspire 
against his virtue and his loyalty.” 
His lady, on the other hand, is re- 
garded as a woman in whom the love 
of power is all predominant—a being 
without affection, without sympathy, 
without remorse—the first and chief 
contriver of the harms which give this 
tragedy its terrible interest. The 
virtues—such forlorn virtues as are 
discovered by the critics—in these two 
soul-wrecked beings, are all on Mac- 
beth’s side. His lady is allowed the 
one sole, engaging attribute, of a ma- 
jestic will. This is an estimate of 
these characters, which, we agree with 
Mr. Fletcher in thinking, involves the 
most serious consequences in ethics, 
and which, if true, must gravely de- 
tract from the poet’s fame, whether as 
dramatist or moralist. Mr. Fletcher’s 
essay deserves and requires the most 
careful study in all its parts, but we 
can only afford space for a sketch of 
his argument :— 


‘*How does Macbeth really stand 
before us at the very opening of the 
drama? We see in him a near kinsman 
of ‘the gracious Duncan,’ occupying the 
highest place in the favour and confi- 
dence of his king and relative—a war- 
rior of the greatest prowess, employed 
in suppressing a dangerous rebellion and 
repelling a foreign invader, aided also 
by the treachery of that thane of Caw- 
dor whose forfeited honours the grateful 
king bestows on his successful general. 
Yet all the while this man, so actively 
engaged in putting down other traitors, 
cherishes against his king, kinsman, and 
benefactor, a purpose of tenfold blacker 
treason than any of those against which 
he has been defending him—the purpose, 
not suggested to him by any one, but 
gratuitously and deliberately formed 
within his own breast, of murdering his 
royal kinsman with his own hand, in 
order, by that means, to usurp his 
crown. With every motive to loyalty 
and to gratitude, yet his lust of power 
is so eager and so inordinate, as to 
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overcome every opposing consideration 
of honour, principle, and feeling. To 
understand aright the true spirit and 
moral of this great tragedy, it is most 
important that the reader or auditor 
should be well impressed at the outset 
with the conviction how bad a man, in- 
dependently of all instigation from 
others, Macbeth must have been, to 
have once conceived such a design un- 
der such peculiar circumstances. 

“ The first thing that strikes us in 
such a character is, the intense selfish- 
ness—the total absence both of sympa- 
thetic feeling and moral principle—and 
the consequent incapability of remorse, 
in the proper sense of the term. 

- * *. * « 

**It is from no ‘ compunctious visit- 
ing of nature,’ but from sheer moral 
cowardice—from fear of retribution in 
this life—that we find Macbeth shrink- 
ing, at the last moment, from the com- 
mission of this enormous crime. This 
will be seen the more, the more atten- 
tively we consider his soliloquy :— 


“* Tf it were done when ‘tis done, then "twere well 
It were done quickly,’ &c. 


** Again, to Lady Macbeth :— 


“ * We will proceed no further in this business : 
Ite hath honour’d me of late; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon,’ &c, 


“Tn all this we trace a most clear 
consciousness of the impossibility that 
he should find of masking his guilt from 
the public eye—the odium which must 
consequently fall upon him in the opi- 
nions of men—and the retribution which 
it would probably bring upon him. But 
here is no evidence of true moral repug- 
nance—and as little of any religious 
scruple— 


** © We'd jump the life to come.’ 


‘* The dramatist, by this brief but sig- 
nificant parenthesis, has taken care to 
leave us in no doubt on a point so mo- 
mentous towards forming a due esti- 
mate of the conduct of his hero. How- 
ever, he feels, as we see, the dissuading 
motives of worldly prudence in all their 
force. But one devouring passion urges 
him on—the master-passion of his life— 
the lust of power. 

* Still, it should seem that the consi- 
derations of policy and safety regarding 
this life might ever have withheld him 
from the actual commission of the mur- 
der, had not the spirit of his wife come 
in to fortify his failing purpose. At all 
events, in the action of the drama it is 
her intervention, most decidedly, that 
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terminates his irresolution, and urges 
him to the final perpetration of the 
erime which he himself had been the 
first to meditate. It therefore becomes 
necessary to consider Lady Macbeth’s 

own character in its leading peculiari- 
ties. 

“It has been customary to talk of 
Lady Macbeth as of a woman in whom 
the love of power for its own sake not 
only predominates over, but almost ex- 
cludes, every human affection, every 
sympathetic feeling. Had Shakspeare 
intended so to represent her, he would 
probably have made her the first con- 
triver of the assassination scheme. It 
is true that even Coleridge* desires us 
to remark that, in her opening scene, 
‘she evinces no ‘womanly life, no w ifely 
joy, at the return of her husband, no 
pleased terror at the thought ofhis past 
dangers.’ We must, however, beg to 
observe, that she shows what she knows 
to be far more gratifying to her hus- 
band at that moment, the most eager 
and passionate sympathy in the great 
master wish and purpose of his own 
mind. In this epistle, be it well ob- 
served, after announcing to her the two- 
fold prediction of the weird sisters, and 
its partial fulfilment, he concludes :— 
* This have I thought good to deliver 
thee, my dearest partner of greatness ; 
that thou mightest not lose the dues of 
rejoicing, by being ignorant of what 
greatness is promised thee. Lay it to 
thy heart, and farewell.’ Can anything 
more clearly denote a thorough union 
between this pair, in affection as well as 
ambition, than that single expression— 
My dearest partner of greatness? And, 
seeing that his last words to her had 
contained the injunction to lay their 
promised greatness to her heart as her 
chief subject of rejoicing, are not the 
first words that she addresses to him 
on their meeting, the most natural, sym- 
pathetic, and even obedient response to 
the charge which he has given her ?— 

* ¢Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor! 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter ! 

Thy letters have transported me beyond 


This ignorant present, and I feel now 
The future in the instant,’ 


**We do maintain that there is no 
less of affectionate than of ambitious 
feeling conveyed in these lines—nay 
more, that itis her prospect of his exal- 
tation, chiefly, that draws from her this 
burst of passionate anticipation, breath- 
ing almost a lover’s ardour. Every- 
thing, we say, concurs to show that, 
primarily, she cherishes the scheme of 
criminal usurpation as his object—the 
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attainment of which, she mistakenly 
believes, will render him happier as well 
as greater. 

**She is fully aware, indeed, of the 
moral guiltiness of her husband’s de- 
sign—that he ‘ would wrongly win;’ 
and of the suspicion which they are like- 
ly to incur, but the dread of which she 
repels by considering, ‘ What need we 
fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account?’ Nor is she in- 
accessible to remorse. ‘The very pas- 
sionateness of her wicked invocation, 
‘Come, come, you spirits,’ &e., is a 
proof of this. We have not here the 
language of a cold-blooded murderess— 
but the vehement effort of uncontrol- 
lable desire, to silence the ‘still, small 
voice’ of her human and feminine con- 
science. This very violence results 
from the resistance of that ‘ milk of hu- 
man kindness’ in her own bosom, of 
which she fears the operation in her 
husband’s breast. 

‘*Of religious impressions, indeed, 
it should be carefully noted that she 
seems to have even less than her hus- 
band. 

“‘On the other hand, it is plain that 
she covets the crown for her husband 
even more eagerly than he desires it for 
himself. With as great or greater ve- 
hemence of passion than he, she has 
none of his excitable imagination. Here- 
in, we conceive, lies the second essential 
difference of character between them ; 
from whence proceeds, by necessary 
consequence, that indomitable steadi- 
ness to a purpose on which her heart is 
once thoroughly bent, which so perfect- 
ly contrasts with the incurably fluctu- 
ating habit of mind inher husband. She 
covets for him, we say, ‘the golden 
round’ more passionately even than he 
can covet it for himself—nay, more so, 
it seems to us, than she would have co- 
veted it for her own individual brows. 
Free from all the apprehensions con- 
jured up by an irritable fancy—from all 
the ‘horrible imaginings’ that beset 
Macbeth—her promptness of decision 
and fixedness of will are proportioned 
to her intensity of desire; so that, al- 
though he has been the first contriver 
of the scheme, she has been the first to 
resolve immovably that it shall be car- 
ried into effect. 

‘*Fearing that ‘his nature’ may 
shrink at the moment of execution, 
she determines, if necessary, to commit 
the murder with her own hand. Hence 
her invocation to the ‘spirits that tend 
on mortal thoughts,’ to ‘unsex’ her, 
&e.; and hence that part of her reply 


* “Literary Remains,” vol. ii. p. 244. 
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to Macbeth’s announcement of Dun- 
can’s visit :— 


“ * He that’s coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my despatch ; 
Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom ! 
‘ ° ° Only, look up clear— 
To alter favour ever is to fear : 
Leave all the rest to me, 


‘*But now it is that all his previous 
apprehensions of odium and of retribu- 
tion rise up to his imagination against 
the deed, in more terribly vivid and con- 
centrated array; to oppose which he 
feels within him no positive stimulant 
but that of pure ambition. This finally 
proves insufficient; and he falls back to 
the counter-resolve, ‘We will proceed 
no further in this business.’ But he 
finds, immovably planted behind him, 
sarcastic reproof from the woman whom 
he loves, if he loves any human being ; 
and, which makes it most formidable of 
all, from the woman who, he knows, de- 
votedly loves him. Her exordium is 
fearful enough :— 


‘* © Was the hope drunk, 
Wherein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love,’ 


“Then comes the bitter imputation 
of moral cowardice ;— 


** ¢ Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in desire,’ &c. 


** And his effort to repel the charge— 


** ¢T dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none’— 


only serves to bring upon him, most de- 
servedly, the withering and resistless 
retort :-— 


“ ¢ What beast was it, then, 
That made you break this enterprise to me ? 
When you durst do it, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man, Nor time nor place 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both: 
They have made themselves—and (fhat their fitness 
now 
Does unmake you.’ 


‘** No longer daring to plead his fear 
of public opinion, Macbeth now falls 
back upon his Jast remaining ground of 
objection, the possibility that their at- 
tempt may not succeed— 


“ ¢ Tf we should fail ?’°— 


Her quiet reply, ‘ We fail,’ is every way 
most characteristic of the speaker—ex- 
pressing that moral firmness in herself 
which makes her quite prepared to en- 
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dure the consequences of failure—and, 
at the same time, conveying the most 
decisive rebuke of such moral cowar- 
dice in her husband as can make him 
recede from a purpose merely on ac- 
count of the possibility of defeat—a pos- 
sibility which, up to the very completion 
of their design, seems never absent 
from her own mind, though she finds it 
necessary to banish it from that of her 
husband :— 


“« * But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail.’ ” 


With equal skill Mr. Fletcher de- 
monstrates that Macbeth’s poetical 
ruminations, from which a noble na- 
ture is so generally inferred, arenot the 
poetry inspired by a glowing or even 
a feeling heart—but that they proceed 
exclusively from a morbidly irritable 
fancy. His wife herself mistakes him, 
in thinking that ‘‘the milk of human 
kindness” will prevent him from catch- 
ing the nearest way :— 


‘She judges of his character too 
much from her own. Possessing gene- 
rous feeling herself, she is susceptible 
of remorse. Full of self-control, and 
afflicted with no feverish imagination, 
she is dismayed by no vague apprehen- 
sions, no fantasticfears. Consequently, 
when her husband is withheld from his 
crime simply by that dread of contin- 
gent consequences which his fancy so 
infinitely exaggerates, she, little able to 
conceive of this, naturally ascribes some 
part of his repugnance to that ‘milk of 
human kindness,’ those ‘ compunctious 
visitings of nature,’ of which she can 
conceive. 

‘“‘ This double opposition between the 
two characters is yet more strikingly 
and admirably shown in the dialogue 
between them which immediately fol- 
lows the murder. The perturbation 
which seizes Macbeth the instant he has 
struck the fatal blow, springs not, we 
repeat, from the slightest consideration 
for his victim. It is but the necessary 
recoil in the mind of every moral cow- 
ard, upon the final performance of any 
decisive act from which accumulating 
selfish apprehensions haye long with- 
held him—heightened and exaggerated 
by that excessive morbid irritability 
which, after his extreme selfishness, 
forms the next great moral characteris- 
tic of Macbeth. It is the sense of all 
the possible consequences to himself, and 
that alone, which rushes instantly and 
overwhelming upon his excitable fancy, 
so as to thunder its denunciations in his 
very ears :— 


*** Methought I heard a voice cry ‘ Sleep no more 
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This fancied voice it is, that scares him 
from the scene of blood, and from tak- 
ing the concerted precaution for throw- 
ing the imputation upon Duncan’s cham- 
berlains—not any compunction whatever 
as to implicating them in the assassina- 
tion. ‘Function is smothered in sur- 
mise.” His instant alarms for himself 
overpoweringly engross him. He lis- 
tens at every chamber door as he with- 
draws—until finding himself, for the 
moment, safe from discovery, he lapses 
into his ill-timed rumination upon the 
nature and circumstances of the act he 
has just committed, which touch his 
fearful faney vividly enough, but his 
heart not at all. 

** On the other hand, it is interesting 
to see how Lady Macbeth takes to heart, 
as he delivers them, the considerations 
which are suggested to his mind by his 
selfish fears alone. Impressed with the 
erroneous notion, drawn from the con- 
sciousness within her own breast, that 
he suffers real remorse, she at first: en- 
deavours to divert him from his reflec- 
tions by assuming a tone of cool indiffer- 
ence. . . . And when his»ranaway 
imagination, merely urged on by her 
ae to check its career, has rejoin- 
ed— 


* * But wherefore could not I pronounce amen ?’ &c. 


his selfish distress is still mistaken by 
her for remorse, and felt so keenly, as 
to make her exclaim— 


“ * These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; 80, it will make us mad !'" 


And mad it does make her, while all 
her moralizing lord’s poetical excita- 
bility only seems to urge him into 
wilder and more ruthless enormities. 
Observe again, the progressive deve- 
lopment of these characters in all that 
seintes to the assassination of Banquo— 


** The mind of Lady Macbeth, ever 
free from vague apprehensions of remote 
and contingent danger, seems oppressed 
7 by the weight of conscious guilt ; 
and fearful is the expression of that 
slow and cureless gnawing of the heart, 
which we find in her reflection, at the 
opening of the second scene, upon the 
state of her feelings under her newly- 
acquired royal dignity :— 


“ ¢ Nought’s had, all's spent, 
Where our desire is got without content : 
‘Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy !’ 


Here is truly the groaning of ‘a mind 
diseased’—the corroding of ‘a rooted 
sorrow.’ 
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‘* Her very next words, addressed to 
her royal husband, whose presence she 
has requested apparently for this pur- 
pose, exhibit at once the continued mis- 
take under which she supposes the gloom 
and abstraction which she observes in 
Macbeth, to proceed from the like re- 
morse, and the magnanimity with which, 
hiding her own suffering, she applies 
herself to solace his :— 


“«* Tlow now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making, 

Using those thoughts which should indeed have died 
With them they think on? Things without remedy 
Should be without regard ; what's done, is done.’ 


Here is still the language of a heart 
fully occupied with the weight of guilt 
already incurred, and by no means con- 
templating a deliberate addition to its 
amount. But alas! Macbeth’s repen- 
tance of the crime committed has lem 
been expended ; his restless apprehen- 
siveness is wholly occupied with the 
nearest danger that,he thinks, now 
threatens him ; and to his exaggerating 
fancy the nearest danger ever seems 
cloge at hand.* Most*distinctly is this 
placed before us in*his*own soliloquy af- 
ter parting with Banquo in the preced- 
ing scene :— 


“** To be thus, is nothing; 
But to be safely thus, Our fears in Bariquo 
Stick deep,’ &e. 


So much for the moral cowardice which 
vannot resign itself to await some more 
definite cause of apprehension from a 
man than what is to be found in his ha- 
bitual qualities, and in qualities, too, 
which are noble in themselves. 

**And now we behold all the differ- 
ence between the irresolution of this 
man in prosecuting an act from which 
his nervous apprehensions operated to 
deter him, and the unshrinking, unre- 
lenting procedure of the same charac- 
ter in pursuit of a murderous purpose 
to which his fears impel him. Sure 
enough of his own resolution, Macbeth 
feels no need of his wife’s encourage- 
ment to keep him to his object of assas- 
sinating Banquo: he does not even lose 
time in communicating it to her, before 
he gives his instructions to the murder- 
ers; wherein, let us observe,. the ‘cool, 
ingenious falsehood with which he ex- 
cites the personal rancour of these des- 
peradoes against his intended ‘victim, 
exhibits the inherent blackness of his 
character no less forcibly than it is 
shown in the speech above quoted, de- 
scribing his murder of Duncan’s cham- 
berlains. 

**So far, then, from being in that 
compunctious frame of mind which his 
wife supposes when addressing to him 
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the words of expostulation already cited, 
he is in the diametrically opposite mood, 
eagerly anticipating the execution of his 
second treacherous murder, instead of 
being contrite for the former. 

‘** By dreams they are shaken; but 
Lady Macbeth’s, as the dramatist most 
fully shows us afterwards, are exclu- 
sively dreams of remorse for the past ; 
Macbeth’s of apprehension for the fu- 
ture.” 


We must now pass on to the confir- 
mation of these views which is afford- 
ed by Lady Macbeth in her despair, 
thus finely treated by Mr. Fletcher :— 


“ We have'seen the passionate desire 
of Lady Macbeth for her husband's ex- 
altation overbearing, though not stifling, 
her ‘compunctious visitings,’ until she 
finds ‘the golden round’ actually encir- 
cling the brow of her equally ambitious 
but more selfish consort. We have seen 
the stings of conscience assailing her 
with fresh violence, so soon as that sus- 
tained effort ceased which she had felt 
to be necessary for going ‘the nearest 
way’ to her lord’s elevation and her 
own. Again, however, we have seen 
them silenced for the time in the new 
effort which she finds imposed upon her, 
to soothe, as she supposes, those pangs 
of remorse in her husband’s breast, 
which are not only tormenting himself, 
but betraying his guilty consciousness 
to all the world. But the close of the 
great banquet-scene presents a new 
— of her feelings. She finds that 

er expostulations, whether in the 
strain of tenderness or of reproof, are 
alike powerless to restrain the workings 
of his ‘heat-oppressed brain.’ From 
the moment that she finds it necessary 
to say to their guests— 


‘**T pray you, speak not; he grows worse and worse ; 
Question enrages him ; at once, good-night: 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once’— 


from that moment we find her brief and 
quiet answers to his inquiries breathing 
nothing but the anxious desire to still 
his feverish agitation by what, she is 
now convinced, is the only available 
means—the most compliant gentleness. 
Her observation, 


“¢ You lack the season of all natures, sleep,’ 


expresses her deep conviction that, if 
any treatment can cure or assuage his 
mental malady, it must be a soothing 
one, and that alone. But his very reply 
to this gentle exhortation shows us that 
her power to allay his fears, and conse- 
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quently to control his 
utterly at an end :— 


excesses, is 


‘** My strange and self-abuse, 
Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use: 
We are yet but young in deed.’ 


“ Up to this point, be it observed, she 
seems ignorant of Banquo’s assassina- 
tion ; neither has her husband acquaint- 
ed her distinctly with his designs against 
Macduff; henceforth he has no confi- 
dants whatever but his preternatural 
counsellors, who spend no more advice 
upon him than is just sufficient to con- 
firm him in his infatuated course. It 
seems to be only from common rumour 
that his lady learns the destruction of 
Macduff’s family, and the career of 
reckless violence which it opens on her 
husband’s part, to the utter contempt 
of all human opinion, and sundering of 
all human attachment to his person or 
his rule. Their first great criminal act, 
the murder of Duncan, she had fondly 
thought should, 


“* To all our days and nights to come, 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom.’ 


Mistaking, as we have seen, her hus- 
band’s character, she foresaw not at all 
that he would both hold and act upon 
the maxim that 


“¢ Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill,’ 


that is, he would perversely make his 
very safety consist in getting deeper 
into danger. But now she finds that 
the very deed which was to establish 
him for ever, has precipitated him into 
inevitable destruction; she feels that 
but for the incitement administered by 
her own unbending will, that deed would 
not have been committed; that conse- 
quently, that very pertinacity of hers, 
which she expected was to make the 
lasting greatness of the manin whose 
glory all her wishes in this life were ab- 
sorbed, had sealed his black, irrevocable 
doom. Nor is this all: the horrible un- 
deception as to one part of his character, 
implies a yet more cruel one respecting 
another part. To find that all she had 
mistaken in Macbeth for ‘the milk of 
human kindness,’ was but mere selfish 
apprehensiveness, involves the convic- 
tion that he is capable of no true affec- 
tion, no thorough confidence, even to- 
wards her. From the moment that he 
fails, as we have seen, to gain her con- 
currence in his design against Banquo, 
he shuts up his counsels utterly from 
her, and leaves her to brood in solitude 
over her unimparted anguish; depriving 
her even of that diversion and solace 
which her own wretched thoughts would 
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still have found in the endeavour to 
soothe and tranquillize his agitations. 
With awful truth does Malcolm’s ob- 
servation to Macduff come home to the 
case of this despairing lady :— 


“¢ The grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break.’ 


Sustained by the prosperity of her hus- 
band, or even by his confidence and 
sympathy i in adversity, her mental reso- 
lution might long have been proof 
against those latent stings of remorse 
which we have shown to be i ineradicably 
planted in her heart. But bereft alike 
of worldly hope and of human sym- 
pathy, the consciousness of ineffaceable 
guilt re-awakens with scorpion fierce- 
ness in her bosom; and now we have 
the awful comment upon that expres- 
sion of forced indifference which she 
had uttered to her husband—‘ A little 
water clears us of this deed’—in her 


sleep-walking exclamations : — ‘ Yet 
here’s a spot.——Out, damned spot! 





out, I say! What! will these hands 
ne’er be clean ? Here’s the smell of 
the blood still. All the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh, oh, oh!’ 

“Yes, there is the constant burden, 
the damned spot, the smell of the blood 
still—in the irrevocableness of the deed 
—her deed in effect, though not in con- 
ception—which has plunged them both 
into the deepest abyss of ruin. To that 
reflection her lone ly heart is abandoned; 
to that it is chained, as on ‘a wheel of 
fire!’ But around this central and pre- 
dominant impression, we find, in the 
course of her brief and incoherent reve- 
lations, confusedly transposed, like re- 
flections from some shattered convex 
mirror, the whole circle of circumstances 
conducing to, or consequent on, the 
great decisive act. ‘There is her pre- 
vious chiding of his nervous apprehen- 
sions—‘ Fye, my lord, fye !—a soldier, 
and afeard? What need we fear who 
knows it, when none can call our power 
to account?’ There is the horror of 
the murdering moment—‘ One, two! 
Why, then ‘tis time to do’t.—Hell is 
murky ! ! There is her equally horrid 
reminiscence of the sanguinary spectacle 
which her lord’s s pusillanimity had com- 
pelled her to look upon—‘ Yet who 
would have thought the old man to have 
had so much blood in him!’ There is 
the effort to tranquillize her husband’s 
first agitation after the murder—‘ Wash 

our hands, put on your night-gown; 
look not so pale. To bed, to bed; 
there’s knocking at the gate. Come, 
come, come, come, give me your hand. 
To bed, to bed, to bed.’ There is 
her effort to still his supposed remorse 











—‘ What’s done cannot be undone. 
There is her chiding of his agitated be- 
haviour in public—‘ No more o’ that, 
my lord, no more o’ that; you mar all 
with this starting.——‘ I tell you yet 
again, Banquo’s buried ; he cannot come 
out of his grave.’ And finally, there is 
that burst of mere helpless commisera- 
tion—‘ The thane of Fife had a wife— 
where is she now?’ Here, we say, is 
rapidly traced the whole dreadful series 
of consequences, from her own unshrink- 
ing instigation of the secret murder, to 
Macbeth’s open launching upon the sea 
of boundless atrocity which is to over- 
whelm him. But all is retrospective— 
all reduces itself to ruminating on the 
circumstances of the murder, and her 
subsequent endeavours to sustain and 
guide the spirit of her husband. 

** Macbeth, let us observe, is an habi- 
tual soliloquist ; there was no need of 
any somnambulism, to disclose to us his 
inmost soul. But it would have been in- 
consistent with Lady Macbeth’s powers 
and habits of self-control, that her 
gentle consciousness should have made 
its way so distinctly through her lips in 
her waking moments. Her sleep-walk- 
ing scene, therefore, becomes a matter 
of physiological truth, no less than of 
dramatic necessity.” 


Having thus demonstrated his view 
of the great central figures of this 
drama, Mr. Fletcher, with equal skill, 
proceeds to consider the manner in 
which it has been, and is the practice, 
for our leading performers to perso- 
nate them. John Kemble and Mrs, 
Siddons have left a written record of 
the pr inciples on which they proceed- 
ed; and if Mr. Fletcher’s view be, as 
we believe it to be, the correct one, 
it necessarily follows that the repre- 
sentations by these gr eat artists, how- 
ever striking and able in themselves, 
must have been untrue to Shakspeare. 
For, by Kemble, Macbeth was regard- 
ed as a man originally good, sympa- 
thetic, tender-hearted, generous, and 
grateful, until the ambitious and trea- 
cherous purpose of murdering the king 
is first suggested to him by ‘the weird 
sisters, and then confirmed in him by 
the instigations of his wife. The re- 
sult has been, that by Kemble, and by 
actors since his time, ‘in the earlier 
scenes, the remorsefully-reluctant, and 
in the later, the repentant criminal, is 
continually substituted for that heart- 
less slave of mere selfish apprehensive- 
ness, whom the dramatist has so dis- 
tinctly delineated.” Mrs. Siddons, 
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taking the same view of Macbeth’s 
character, fell into corresponding mis- 
takes in regard to Lady Macbeth. 
Proceeding upon the radically erro- 
neous notion that Lady Macbeth sug- 
gested the murderous purpose, while, 
in fact, she only excites her husband's 
courage to its execution, Mrs. Siddons 
conceived that Lady Macbeth’s mental 
and personal attractions must have 
been of the rarest order, to have com- 
posed a charm of such potency “as to 
fascinate the mind of a hero so daunt- 
less, a character so amiable, so honour- 
able as Macbeth—to seduce him to 
brave all the dangers of the present, 
and all the terrors of a future world ; 
and we are constrained, even whilst 
ve abhor his crimes, to pity the infa- 
tuated victim of such a thraldom.” If 
this were Shakspeare’s conception, then 
did he paint, not after nature—not as 
a moralist—but with a fancy as wild, 
and a principle as perverted, as the 
wildest of our modern French ro- 
mancers. Life shews no heroes, at 
once so noble and so imbecile, so 
amiable and so hateful. Nobility is 
virtue, and it is only an Anthony who 
“an be infatuated for a Cleopatra. 
The result of this fundamental mis- 
conception was apparent in Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ performance. _All-pervading 
ambition and indomitable will consti- 
tuted its soul. Her Lady Macbeth 
was a woman “ inherently selfish and 
imperious—not devoted to the wish 
and purpose of her husband, but re- 
morselessly determined to work him 
to the fulfilment of her own.” A con- 
ception simple, no doubt, and capable 
of most powerful scenic illustration ; 
and how grand and impressive it was 
in Mrs. Siddons’ hands, we can well 
conceive, from the recorded opinions 
of her admirers, and the glowing de. 
scriptions of her surviving contempo- 
raries. With such power, for exam- 
ple, did she embody her conception in 
the early scenes with Macbeth, that 
even John Kemble, with his noble 
presence and bearing, seemed by her 
side a cowering, helpless instrument in 
her hands. She did not employ ear- 
nest entreaty, but imperious injunc- 
tion—as if he had neither power nor 
will to remonstrate. She looked like 
**a triumphant fiend,” who regarded 
the hesitation of her husband with in- 
tense contempt, and was altogether 
incapable of the remorseful distraction 
which ultimately destroyed her. But 
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how are we to reconcile this view of 
the character with the soliloquy, when 
we see her first as the queen—with 
her subsequent demeanour, and, above 
all, with the revelations of the sleep- 
walking scene, and the “slumber 
agitation” of the dislocated soul which 
it unfolds? What is it that lends the 
peculiar horror and pathos to this 
scene, if it be not the picture it pre- 
sents of ‘‘the merely passive victim 
of remorse and of despair, helplessly 
tremulous and shuddering?” ‘ But 
Siddons,” says Croly, ‘“wanted the 
agitation, the drooping, the timidity. 
She looked a living statue. She spoke 
with the solemn tone of a voice from 
a shrine. She stood more the sepul- 
chral avenger of regicide, than the suf- 
Jerer from its convictions. Her grand 
voice, her fixed and marble counte- 
nance, and her silent step, gave the 
impression of a pretern: tural being— 
the genius of an ancient oracle—a tre- 
mendous Nemesis.” This in itself, 
and without relation to Shakspeare’s 
idea, may, nay, must, have been a 
most impressive piece of acting. But 
what reference has this statuesque ex- 
hibition of a personified Fate to the 
wrecked and forlorn creature which 
Shakspeare drew, torn by the relent- 
less agonies of inextinguishable re- 
morse? False as the whole concep- 
tion was, it is what every performer 
since her time has tried, and failed to 
embody, until the instinct of her own 
genius led the gifted actress to whom 
we have already more than once re- 
ferred, to look at the part divested of 
everything extraneous which had been 
mixed up with it by others, and to 

resent, with living truth, the Lady 
Macbeth of Shakspeare. 

Mr. Fletcher is not less original and 
successful in his exposition of the 
‘* Romeo and Juliet,” than in that of 
the ‘* Macbeth.” Indeed, notwith- 
standing all that has been written so 
well upon this play, the criticism of 
no other writer has left upon our 
minds an impression so profound, so 
altogether _ satisfactory. Schlegel, 
Coleridge, Tieck, have said, perhaps, 
more beautiful things upon this theme, 
but they have none of them entered 
so completely into the soul by which 
the play is inspired, or shown so fully 
the beauty of the interdependent 
parts, as constituting a consummate 
whole. We can only, however, afford 
space for such passages as will serve 
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to indicate Mr. Fletcher’s view of the 
central idea and purpose of the plays. 
His essay opens thus :— 


“Few plays more clearly illustrate 
the essentially defective state of our 
Shakspearian interpretation, both in 
criticism and on the stage, than the one 
which gives title to the present essay. 
The very mainspring of the tragic ac- 
tion, and the tragic interest in the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ is continually mis- 
taken—a mistake involving, we shall 
see, a radical misunderstanding of 
Shakespeare’s mode of conceiving and 
method of combining the leading ele- 
ments of tragedy in general. In spite 
of all the diligent and elaborate care 
which, in this instance, the dramatist 
has taken to shew, both to hearer and 
to reader, that the violent sorrows and 
calamitous end of his ‘pair of star- 
crossed lovers’ are brought upon them 
by causes quite independent of any de- 
fect of character, or impropriety of con- 
duct in both or either of them—yet we 
find the piece continually talked and 
written about as if the misfortunes of 
the hero and heroine were produced in 
the main by their own ‘ fault,’ or ‘rash- 
ness,’ or ‘imprudence,’—to the utter ob- 
livion or disregard, in the mind of the 
verbal or literary critic, of that ever 
adverse destiny—those ‘ inauspicious 
stars’—-of which Romeo is so repeatedly 
made conscious that he bears the in- 
evitable ‘ yoke.’ 

** But it was from no such equivocal 
germ as this, that Shakspeare’s genius 
ever developed a great ideal tragedy— 
nor that any genius ever did or ever 
will unfold one. In Shakspeare, espe- 
cially, whenever a hero’s calamities are 
to be incurred by his own fault, the 
character is made one of violent dis- 
proportion, both mentally and morally 
—producing either the inordinate wick- 
edness of Macbeth or an Iago, or the 
inordinate folly of a Timon or a Lear, 
When, on the contrary, the hero is to 
be exhibited before us as the victim of 
ill-fortune, and so to demand our pity 
in the highest and purest sense, the 
character is ever most carefully com- 

ounded as one of ideal dignity and 

armony. Of Shakspeare’s applica- 
tion of this latter principle, ‘ Hamlet’ 
is the master example of all; but next 
to ‘ Hamlet,’ the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is 
one of the most remarkable. 

** Even Coleridge simply tells us, con- 
cerning Romeo's fortunes, that ‘his 
change of passion, his sudden marriage, 
and his rash death, are all the effects of 
youth.’ And respecting those of Juliet, 
the authoress of the ‘ Characteristics of 
Women,’ who has written so many 
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pages upon this heroine, embodies the 
prevalent misconception in her conclud- 
ing paragraph :— 

“*¢ With all this immense capacity of 
affection and imagination there is a de- 
ficiency of reflection and of moral ener- 
gy, arising from previous habit and 
education ; and the action of the drama, 
while it serves to develop the character, 
appears but its natural and necessary 
result. ‘Le mystére de l’existence,” 
said Madame de Staél to her daughter, 
‘c'est le rapport de nos erreurs avec 
nos peines.”’ 

‘** Included under this general miscon- 
ception is another critical and popular 
mistake — the notion that Shakspeare, 
in this piece, reads a lesson to youth 
against imprudently disregarding, in 
the affair of marriage, the authority, or 
the consent, or the knowledge, of their 
parents. It is, indeed, certain that 
Shakspeare, like every greatly wise 
man—whether poet, or philosopher, or 
both—was deeply impressed with the 
importance, to social welfare, of a due 
relation being preserved, in this matter, 
between filial choice and parental con- 
trol. No writer of fiction has more 
impressively recommended the utmost 
deference, on such occasions, to paren- 
tal counsel, kindly and disinterestedly 
administered; but neither was any one 
ever more alive to the worse than irre- 
ligion, the black impiety, as well as un- 
natural cruelty, committed by such 
parents as, to gratify their own selfish 
ambition or wilful caprice, will force 
their children to belie their hearts and 
perjure their souls in the face of heaven, 
by calling God to witness the sincerity 
of a union which their feelings reject. 
Our dramatist was not slow to read the 
former kind of lessons; they are abun- 
dant in his works; but in the present 
instance, it is to parents, and to fathers 
especially, that the moral is applicable, 
which results from the conduct of the 
heroine and her parents respectively. 
Nevertheless, the contrary notion as to 
the poet’s intention is so firmly esta- 
blished, that even prudent matrons of 
rank have taken their girls to witness 
the performance of this play, as a warn- 
ing against the dangers attendant on a 
clandestine union. 

‘Closely connected, again, with the 
commonplace light in which this drama 
has been regarded, as a mere story of 
an imprudent love affair between two 
interesting young people, is the notion 
that Shakspeare has exhibited in these 
lovers, and in Juliet more especially, a 
temperament of peculiarly Italian vehe- 
mence; and this impetuosity of their 
southern blood is held to account for 
what we find continually talked of by 
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the critics as the ‘ precipitancy’ of their 
marriage, and the ‘rashness’ of their 
suicide. 

“In opposition to these prevalent 
views of the matter, we must now pro- 
ceed to show that Shakspeare, in this 
piece, has made it his business to ideal- 
ize poetically, under the dramatic form, 
the power and the triumph of Love, 
in its largest and noblest sense—not 
merely Love as existing in a particular 
race or climate, but the sovereign pas- 
sion of humanity at large, as exhibit- 
ing itself in the most exquisitely orga- 
nized individuals. 

“Verona, Giulietta, and Romeo, as 
they appear in the Italian legend, have 
furnished to this drama simply ‘a local 
habitation and a name.’ ‘The person- 
ages of his hero and heroine, we repeat, 
are ideal in the largest acceptation—in 
the human, or at least the European, 
not merely the Jtalian sense. This was 
indispensable to produce completely the 
twofold development which we trace in 
the progress of the piece—that sympa- 
thetic love is the most rapid and power- 
ful agent in drawing forth the energies 
of the individual—and that such union 
of hearts, when once perfected, has a 
force, beyond all other moral power, to 
resist the direst assaults of Fortune— 
even as the firm-set Roman arch itself, 
which external violence may shatter, 
but can never cause to swerve.” 


This view is developed by a close 
analysis of the characters and inci- 
dents, conducted with searching mi- 
nuteness, but with an interest that 
never flags; and Mr. Fletcher con- 
cludes by claiming to have demon- 
strated—a claim to which we heartily 
assent— 


“‘], That the hero and heroine of 
this play, so far from presenting types 
of peculiarly Italian character, and so 
exhibiting a temperament peculiarly 
rash, impetuous, and vehement, are 
personages of ideal beauty, dignity, and 
harmony, physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual. That not only is each of the 
two characters endowed individually 
with this beautiful and harmonious pro- 
portion, but that the sympathy between 
the two is ideally perfect—a unison so 
entire as not even Shakspeare has else- 
where assigned to any pair of lovers. 
That, consequently, the rapidity and 
the force of their mutual passion, re- 
sult, above all, from that absolutely 
perfect sensitive and imaginative sym- 
pathy—not merely from a sympathetic 
vehemence of the blood. That, in short, 
we have, in the courtship of this pair, 
and their union in life and death, the 
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most perfect idea of youthful love—in 
its most exquisite delicacy, its most 
exalted dignity, and its most heroic 
constancy, no less than in its most 
glowing ardour. And that the moral 
resulting from the dramatic develop- 
ment of this practical conception, is one 
ofthe greatest and most important that 
morality itself can teach—engaging the 
deepest of passions on the side of virtue, 
by demonstrating that the love which 
is most genuine and constant in its na- 
ture, can alone be most truly and ex- 
quisitely voluptuous. 

“2. That, consequently, the source 

of the tragic action of the piece lies not 
at all in any defect of character in the 
hero and heroine; that, on the con- 
trary, its tragic interest resides in the 
continual and studied opposition which 
the dramatist has maintained between 
their deserts and their experience— 
between their own delicately though 
healthily virtuous nature and conduct, 
and the external evils that beset them, 
on the one hand, in the mean or selfish, 
the foolish or vicious dispositions of 
those around them—on the other, in the 
constant persecution of untoward acci- 
dent ; so that their eventual fate in this 
life, demands from us the deepest and 
tenderest pity, unmixed with any par- 
ticle of blame; while, even in death, 
the beauty, purity, and heroism of their 
mutual devotion, are sanctified by the 
poet, with every religious circum- 
stance, on the sympathy of their fellow- 
citizens, and the veneration of pos- 
terity. 
t “3. That as regards the great social 
question, as to the due relation between 
parental authority and filial choice, 
respecting the marriage of children, 
the admonition administered by the 
whole tenor of this drama is addressed, 
not to children marrying without their 
parents’ consent, but to parents against 
setting at nought in this matter the 
feelings of their children.” 


We shall close our extracts with 
some passages from the delineation of 
Imogen, one of the most elaborate in 
the book, and over which the writer 
seems to have lingered, with the fond- 
ness due to this, perhaps the most ex- 
quisite portraiture of womanhood ever 
drawn :— 


** The true subject of ‘Cymbeline’ is 
the trial of heroic affection in the bosom 
of a wife, and its triumph, not only 
wrought in the deepest sympathies of 
mankind at large, but in the fortanes 
of the heroine herself—a triumph not 
merely over the most cruel doubts and 
suspicions conjured up by diabolical art 
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in the breast of a noble-spirited hus- 
band-—but, more glorious far, over the 
disbelief in all conjugal virtue, held and 
professed by a voluptuary of the first 
order in refinement and accomplishment. 
*In bringing ourselves to feel, as well 
as understand, the character of any one 
of Shakspeare’s more ideal heroines, we 
should begin with considering the very 
form and sound of her name; for in 
them we shall commonly find the key- 
note, as it were, to the whole rich piece 
of harmony developed in her person, lan- 
guage, sentiments, andconduct. Inthe 
present instance, resolving to give, in 
one delightful being, ‘a local habitation 
and a name’ to 


+ « “all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, besides that hook of wiving, 
Fairness which strikes the eye,’"— 


resolving to give that sweet ideal of femi- 
nine excellence all possible prominence 
and elevation, by combining it with, and 
making it proof against, the possession 
of the most exalted rank—it would seem 
as if the very revolving 
this intended quintessence of feminine 
beauty and dignity, physical, moral, and 
intellectual, had caused his inmost and 
most exquisite spirit to breathe out 
spontaneously the name of Jmogen—a 
word all nobleness and sweetness, all 
classic elegance and romantic charm. 
*“Sweet Imogen”, ever and anon, 
throughout this drama comes delicately 
on our ear, even as the softest note 
swept fitfully from an AZolian lyre. And 
as *“ her breathing perfume s the cham- 
ber,” even so does her spirit lend fra- 
grance, and warmth, and purity, and 
elevation, to the whole body of this no- 
bly romantic play. 

‘* Her personal beauty is of a charac- 
ter which so speaks the beauty of her 
soul—her mental loveliness so perfectly 
harmonizes with her outward graces— 
that it is difficult, nay impossible, to se- 
parate them in our contemplation. In 
this case, most transcendently, do we find 
the spirit moulding the body, the senti- 
* ment shaping the manner, after its own 
image, even to the most delicate touches. 
This meets our apprehension at once, 
even if we look upon her with the eyes 
of Iachimo, the unsentimental though 
very tasteful eyes of the elegant volup- 
tuary andaccomplished connoisseur,” It 
was not her external charms alone, how- 
ever peerless, that could daunt a man 
like him; it was the heavenly spirit 
beaming through them at every point. 


“* All of her that is out of door, most rich ! 
If she be furnish’d with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird, and I 
Have lost the wager.’” 
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Again :— 


‘‘His exclamations over her in the 
sleeping scene must be regarded as a 
disinterested homage to her soul-illu- 
mined charms, the power of which de- 
tains him, in admiration, even from his 
perilous task of noting the decorations 
of her chamber :— 

“¢ Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becomest thy bed !—fresh lily! 


And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch! 


But kiss—one kiss !—Rubies unparagon’'d, 


How dearly they do’t !—’Tis her breathing that 
YPerfumes the chamber thus! The flame o’ the taper 
Bows toward her; and would under-peep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 

Under these windows—white and azure, lac’d 

With blue of heaven's own tinct ! 

ie eo - « « Onher left breast 

A mole cinque- ‘spotted, like the crimson drops 

I’ the bottom of a cowslip !’ 


Was ever the victory of silent beauty, 
elegance, and purity, over the awe- 
struck spirit of a sensualist, so exqui- 
sitely painted or so nobly celebrated as 
in these lines! It is not ‘the flame o’ 
the taper’ that here ‘ bows toward her,’ 
but the unhallowed flames in a voluptu- 
ary and a treacherous breast, that ren- 
der extorted yet grateful homage to that 
lovely, spotless , and fragrant soul !” 


How delicately felt is the follow- 


ing :— 


** Exquisite sweetness and harmony 
of voice, again, were not to be forgot- 
ten by Shakspeare among the endow- 
ments for such a heroine—so fondly 
conceived a type of feminine perfection. 
How finely is the idea of this gift of 
hers conveyed to us in the simple excla- 
mation of Cymbeline on hearing the first 
words that she utters on reviving after 
Posthumus has struck her— 


“ ¢ The tune of Imogen !’ 


And Pisanio, when instructing her how 
to present herself in disguise before 
Lucius, the Roman commander, says to 
her 
“* Tell him 
Wherein you are happy—which you'll make him 
know, 
If that his head have ear in music.’ 


And Aviragus tells us of Fidele— 


«** How angel-like he sings!’ ” 

Mr. Fletcher then proceeds to show 
that the moral and intellectual beauty 
of Imogen are as ideally exalted as her 
personal graces—a task the more ne- 
cessary, as these have been egregiously 
underrated, even by the ablest and 
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most eloquent eulogists of the charac- 
ter, who ascribe “its strength and 
crowning charm, chiefly, if not solely, 
to her goodness, truth, and affectionate 
nature :— 


‘‘ The more we reflect upon such cri- 
ticisms,” says Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘ the more 
we deem it a great moral object, to res- 


cue so exalted an ideal character of 


Shakspeare from such injurious depre- 
ciation—an object only second in im- 
portance to vindicating the dignity of a 
great historical character. The ques- 
tion—what was the conception enter- 
tained by Shakspeare, as to the highest 
standard of female grace, virtue, and 
intellect 2—is, we repeat, hardly less 
momentous than it is interesting.” 


Our space permits us to give only 
a small portion of this vindication :— 


‘“« First of all, let us observe how stu- 
diously the poet has insulated the moral 
and intellectual beauty of the attach- 
ment between the heroine and her lover, 
amid the weakness, wickedness, and 
meanness of the court which surrounds 
them. It sparkles in lustre, like the 
diamond which Imogen places on the 
finger of her husband ; it trembles in 
loveliness, like the parting kiss which 
she ‘had set between two charming 
words.’ Her mother dead, her brothers 
stolen in their infancy, how must the 
heart and mind of Imogen have grown 
up in sympathy with her orphan play- 
mate, so brave and gentle, so graceful, 
intelligent, and accomplished. How 
pure and perfect their reciprocal affec- 
tion, is beautifully shown in the two 
passages, where Imogen says of Pos- 
thumus to her father— 


“*¢ He is 
A man worth any woman—overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays’ — 


and where Posthumus says to Imogen, 


** ¢ As I my poor self did exchange for you 
To your so infinite loss,’ &c. 


This is the very religion of true and 
happy love—it thinks not of giving— 
imagines not that it gives at all; it is 
all boundless gratitude for what it re- 
ceives. 

** This lady ‘ fair and royal,’ in unit- 
ing herself to this ‘poor but worthy 
gentleman,’ has but been true to her 
early affections and her matured judg- 
ment; the folly, inconsistency, and 
falsehood, lie all in her weak father, 
ruled by her wicked stepmother, who 
would fain marry the heiress of the king- 
dom to her worthless and booby son. 
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Thus the dramatist has taken care to 
show his heroine, from the very begin- 
ning, notwithstanding her clandestine 
marriage, free from the taint of disobe- 
dient self-will. By drawing the charac- 
ter of Cloten, too, at full length, show- 
ing it in thorough contrast with that of 
Posthumus, and in utter repugnance to 
that of Imogen, we are made yet more 
forcibly to feel how fully and how justly 
her intellect has sanctioned her own 
disposal of her heart. 

“That intellect, indeed, not only 
beams serenely above the agitation of 
her own feelings, tenderly thrilling as 
that agitation is; but the light of it, 
radiant in her words, discovers to us 
the true aspect of every character about 
her. She is not only the most exqui- 
sitely feeling, but the most keenly pene- 
trating person of the drama—not only 
the finest poet of the piece, but the no- 
blest moralist also. How admirably do 
her very first words hit off the whole 
character of her stepmother— 


“*Oh 
Dissembling courtesy! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds |’ 


How convincingly does she state her 
father’s cruel folly! And how truly 
expressed are the respective characters 
of her husband and her suitor in the 
metaphor, ‘I chose an eagle, and did 
avoid a puttock.’ 

66 Again, how clearly does she render 
to us all the bearings of her position, as 
well as the whole cast of the feelings 
resulting from it, in the brief so- 
liloquy :— 


“* A futher cruel, and a step-dame fulse ; 

A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 

That hath her husband banish’d ;—Oh, that 
husband ! 

My supreme crown of grief—and those re- 
peated 

Vexations of it! Had I been thief-stolen 

As my two brothers, happy !—but most miser- 
able 

Is the desire that’s glorious !—Bless’d be those, 

How mean soe’er, that have their honest wills, 

Which seasons comfort !’ 


How effectively, too, this precedes the 
appearance of Iachimo, introduced to 
her by Pisanio— 


“* * Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome 
Comes from my lord with letters.’ 


And her delighted agitation in opening 
and perusing them— 


“© So far as I read aloud— 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the rest, and takes it thankfully.’ 


** Let us mark the beautiful clearness 
of intellect, as well as purity of heart, 
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which she manifests throughout this 
trying scene. Already, in treating the 
character of Iachimo, we have shown 
how her interest and her confidence are 
bespoken, absolutely commanded, for 
that visitor by the terms of her hus- 
band’s letter which he bears—how the 
door is closed in her mind against all 
suspicion of the Italian’s character and 
intentions, by her beloved Leonatus’s 
own hand. She feels the kindest solici- 
tude for one whom her husband owns as 
his benefactor. His abstracted and dis- 
ordered behaviour first of all makes her 
fear that he is unwell—next, that some- 
thing ill has befallen her husband. It 
is from no weak simplicity, but through 
the most logical deductions, that she 
accepts all his exclamations and dis- 
closures as sincere, until, oppressed by 
the sense of calamity rather than of 
wrong, she so simply and beautifully 
says, ‘ My lord, I fear, has forgot Bri- 
tain ;’ and adds, in answer to her infor- 
mant, who goes on, adding to her load 
of already intolerable anguish, ‘ Let me 
hear no more!’ Iachimo, we see, here 
overacts his part. The disgusting de- 
tail into which he immediately enters, 
as to the way in which, he says, her 
husband spends the money drawn from 
her own coffers, instead of strength. 
ening her conviction and rousing her 
resentment, as he had anticipated, 
has precisely the contrary effects. 
It both affords her time to recover 
from the first stunning shock given to 
her mind by such a communication 
acting upon the unguarded confidence 
into which she had been betrayed, and, 
by the very overcharging of the picture 
which he draws, begins to awaken her 
incredulity as to the truth of the repre. 
sensation. And so soon as he has 
ventured on his insulting proposal, how 
finely does the clear activity of her intel- 
lect “appear in her instant call for the 
faithful Pisanio, whom her treacherous 
visitor has designedly sent away on a 
feigned errand, to look after his own 
servant. 

“‘ Such a demonstration as this, from 
any woman in the like circumstances, 
whatever consciousness of physical 
weakness it may show, is an eminent 
proof of moral energy and ready self- 
possession. It is one of the many in- 
stances, in the course of Shakspeare’s 
development of this character, which 
show her so remarkably endowed with 
practical as well as speculative wisdom. 
A weak woman, intellectually speaking, 
would first of all have given vent to her 
indignation against the seducer; but 
the first thing which occurs to the firm, 
clear mind of Imogen is, not what she 
is called upon to say in this extraordi- 
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nary emergency, but what it behoves 
her to do. She is instantly conscious, 
in herself, less of the insulted princess 
than of the woman who needs personal 
protection ; for the highest heroism in 
woman, according to Shakspeare, is, at 
the same time, the most essentially 
feminine—he admitted not the virago 
into his ideal of female excellence. ‘To 
borrow the words of Pisanio himself, in 
relation to his mistress, our poct makes 
‘fear and niceness’ to be— 

* * The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman her pretty self,’” 

But we must leave our readers to 
seek the conclusion of this admirable 
exposition in the volume itself, to 
which we now bid adieu, with a hearty 
commendation, as a most valuable ac- 
cession to our Shakspearian literature, 
and worthy a place beside the best 
that have gone before it. It is an ho- 
nest book—the product of elaborate 
study and matured thought—the out- 
pouring of a mind full of new truths, 
which it must utter at all ha- 
zards. There is no writing for writ- 
ing’s sake—no showy generalities— 
no fanciful propositions, brilliant but 
visionary. Every conclusion is based 
upon authority, and deduced according 
to a rigorous logic. We may differ 
from the author, but we cannot differ 
without being driven to substantial 
reasons in our defence. It is a book 
which compels thought, and close and 
earnest attention. Assailing so many 
easy and received opinions as it does, 
it must provoke controversy and cavil. 
But let the reader who is disposed to 
question, pause in his conclusions. 
This writer is a man of no ordinary 
powers, and it is manifest that he has 
treated no part of his subject hastily, 
or with relaxed energies of thought. 
Truth is his beacon-light, and where a 
too eager reader may suspect a para- 
dox, reflection will often discover a 
pregnant and important truth. We 
know of no criticism better fitted to ad- 
vance an intelligent appreciation of 
our great national poet. And we are 
satisfied this will prove to be one of 
those books which influence silently 
but surely—a book perused and re- 
perused by the thoughtful, with deep- 
ening pleasure. Such books and such 
writers are rare, and we shall rejoice 
to see the author carrying his powers 
of exposition and illustration into that 
noble cycle of dramas which lies still 


untouched before him. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATTER DAYS OF THE 
HON. RICHARD MARSTON, OF DUNORAN, 


PART I. 


“ When Lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth Sin: and Sin, when it is finishe’, bringeth forth Death.” 


Absout sixty years ago, and somewhat 
more than twenty miles from the ca- 
pital of Ireland, in a southward direc- 
tion, there stood a large, and, even 
then, an old-fashioned mansion-house. 
It lay in the midst of a demesne of con- 
siderable extent, and richly wooded with 
venerable timber ; but, apart from the 
sombre majesty of these giant groups, 
and the varieties of the undulating 
ground on which they stood, there was 
little that could be deemed attractive in 
the place. A certain air of neglect and 
decay, and an indescribable gloom and 
melancholy, hung over it. In darkness, 
it seemed darker than any tract beside ; 
when the moonlight fell upon its glades 
and hollows, they looked spectral and 
awful, with a sort of churchyard lone- 
liness; and even when the blush of 
morning kissed its broad woodlands, 
there was a melancholy in the salute 
which saddened rather than cheered 
the heart of the beholder. 

This antique, melancholy, and ne- 
glected place, we shall call, for 
distinctness sake, Dunoran. It was 
then the property of the younger 
son of a nobleman, once celebrated for 
his ability and his daring, but who had 
long since passed to that land where 
human wisdom and courage avail 
nought. The representative of this 
noble house resided at the family man- 
sion in England, and the cadet, whose 
fortunes we mean to sketch in these 
pages, lived upon the narrow surplus 
of an encumbered income, in a reserved 
and unsocial discontent, deep among 
the solemn shadows of the old woods 
of Dunoran, 

The Hgn. Richard Marston was 
now somewhere between forty and 
fifty years of age—perhaps nearer the 
latter; he still, however, preserved, 
in an eminent degree, the traits of 
manly beauty, not the less remark- 
able for its unquestionably haughty 
and passionate character. He had 
married a beautiful girl, of good fa- 
mily, but without much money, some- 
where about sixteen years before ; and 
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two children, a son and a daughter, 
had been the fruit of this union. The 
boy, Harry Marston, was at this time 
at Cambridge ; and his sister, scarcely 
fifteen, was at home with her parents, 
and under the training of an accom- 
plished governess, who had been re- 
commended to them by a noble rela- 
tive of Mrs. Marston. She was a 
native of France, but thoroughly mis- 
tress of the English language, and, 
except for a foreign accent, which 
gave a certain prettiness to all she 
said, she spoke it as perfectly as any 
native Englishwoman. This young 
Frenchwoman was eminently hand- 
some and attractive. Expressive, dark 
eyes, a clear olive complexion, small 
even teeth, and a beautifully-dimpling 
smile, more perhaps than a strictly 
classic regularity of features, were the 
secrets of her unquestionable influence, 
at first sight, upon the fancy of every 
man of taste who beheld her. 

Mr. Marston’s fortune, never very 
large, had been shattered by early 
dissipation. Naturally of a proud and 
somewhat exacting temper, he acutely 
felt the mortifying consequences of his 
poverty. The want of what he felt 
ought to have been his position and 
influence in the county in which he 
resided, fretted and galled him; and 
he cherished a resentful and bitter 
sense of every slight, imaginary or 
real, to which the same fruitful source 
of annoyance and humiliation had ex- 
posed him. He held, therefore, but 
little intercourse with the surrounding 
gentry, and that little not of the plea- 
santest possible kind; for, not being 
himself in a condition to entertain, in 
that style which his own ideas of his 
station had led him to conceive to be 
but suitable, he declined, as far as 
was compatible with good breeding, 
all the proffered hospitalities of the 
neighbourhood; and, from his wild 
and neglected park, looked out upon 
the surrounding world in a spirit of 
morosenessand defiance, very unlike, in- 
deed, to that of neighbourly good-will. 

21 
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In the midst, however, of many of 
the annoyances attendant upon crip- 
pled means, he enjoyed a few of those 
shadowy indications of hereditary im- 
portance, which are more dearly 
prized, in proportion as the substan- 
tial accessories of wealth have disap- 
peared. The mansion in which he 
dwelt was, though old-fashioned, im- 
posing in its aspect, and upon a scale 
unequivocally aristocratic ; its walls 
were hung with ancestral portraits, and 
he managed to maintain about him a 
large and tolerably respectable staff of 
servants. In addition to these, he had 
his extensive demesne, his deer-park, 
and his unrivalled timber, wherewith 
to console himself; and, in the con- 
sciousness of these possessions, he 
found some imperfect assuagement of 
those bitter feelings of suppressed 
scorn and resentment, which a sense 
of lost station and slighted importance 
engendered. 

Mr. Marston’s early habits had, un- 
happily, been of a kind to aggravate, 
rather than alleviate, the annoyances 
incidental to reduced means. He had 
been a gay man, a voluptuary, and a 
gambler. His vicious tastes had sur- 
vived the means of their gratification. 
His love for his wife had been nothing 
more than one of those vehement and 
headstrong fancies, which, in self-in- 
dulgent men, sometimes result in mar- 
riage, and which seldom outlive the 
first few months of that life-long con- 
nexion. Mrs. Marston was a gentle, 
noble-minded woman. After agonies 
of disappointment, which none ever 
suspected, she had at length learned 
to submit, in sad and gentle acquies- 
cence, to her fate. Those feelings, 
which had been the charm of her 
young days, were gone, and, as she 
bitterly felt, for ever. For them there 
was no recall—they could not return ; 
and, without complaint or reproach, 
she yielded to what she felt was inevi- 
table. It was impossible to look at 
Mrs. Marston, and not to discern, at 
a glance, the ruin of a surpassingly 
beautiful woman—a good deal wasted, 
pale, and chastened with a deep, un- 
told sorrow—but still possessing the 
outlines, both in face and form, of 
that noble beauty and matchless grace, 
which had made her, in happier days, 
the admired of all observers. But 
equally impossible was it to converse 
with her, for even a minute, without 
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hearing, in the gentle and melancholy 
music of her voice, the sad echoes of 
those griefs to which her early beauty 
had been sacrificed—an undying sense 
of lost love, and happiness departed, 

never to come again. 

One morning, Mr. Marston had 
walked, as was his custom when he 
expected the messenger who brought 
from the neighbouring post-office the 
Dublin letters, some way down the 
broad, straight avenue, with its double 
rows of lofty trees at each side, when 
he encountered the nimble emissary 
on his return. He took the letter-bag 
in silence. It contained but two let- 
ters—one addressed to ** Mademoiselle 
de Barras, chez M. Marston,” and 
the other to himself. He took them 
both, dismissed the messenger, and 
opening that addressed to himself, 
read as follows, ‘while he slowly re- 
traced his steps towards the house :— 


*¢ Dear Ricuarp—I ama whimsi- 
cal feliow, as you doubtless remember, 
and have lately grown, they tell me, 
rather hippish besides. I do not know 
to which infirmity I am to attribute 
a sudden fancy which urges me to pay 
you a visit, if you will admit me. To 
say truth, my dear Dick, I wish to see 
a little of Ireland, and, I will confess 
it, en passant, to see a little of you 
too. I really wish to make acquain- 
tance with your family; and though 
they tell me my health is very much 
shaken, I must say, in self-defence, I 
am nota troublesome inmate. I can 
perfectly take care of myself, and need 
no nursing or caudling whatever. 
Will you present this, my petition, to 
Mrs. Marston, and report her decision 
thereon to me. Seriously, I know 
that your house may be full, or some 
other contre-temps may make it im- 
practicable for me just now to invade 
you. If it be so, tell me, my dear 
Richard, frankly, as my mov ements 
are perfectly free, and my time all my 
own, so that I can arrange my visit to 
suit your convenience. 

“ Yours, &c., 
«© Wynston E. Berkley. 

« P,S.—Direct to me at Hotel, 
in Dublin, as I shall probably be there 
by the time this reaches you.” 


‘‘ ]]l-bred and pushing as ever,” quoth 
Mr. Marston, angrily, as he thrust 
the unwelcome letter into his pocket. 
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* This fellow, wallowing in wealth, 
without one nearer relative on earth 
than I, and associated more nearly still 
with me by the—psha! not affection— 
the recollections of early and intimate 
companionship, leaves me unaided, for 
years of desertion and suffering, to the 
buffetings of the world, and the 
troubles of all but overwhelming pecu- 
niary difficulties, and now, with the 
cool confidence of one entitled to re- 
spect and welcome, invites himself to 
my house. Coming here,” he con- 
tinued, after a gloomy pause, and still 
pacing slowly toward the house, to 
collect amusing materials for next 
season’s gossip—stories about the mar- 
ried Benedict—the bankrupt beau— 
the outcast tenant of an Irish wilder- 
ness ;” and, as he said this, he looked 
at the neglected prospect before him 
with an eye almost of hatred. “ Ay, 
ay, to see the nakedness of the land 
is he coming, but he shall be disap- 
pointed. His money may buy him 
a cordial welcome at an inn, but curse 
me if it shall purchase him a recep- 
tion here.” 

He again opened and 
through the letter. 

«* Ay, purposely put in such a way 
that I can’t decline it without affront- 
ing him,” he continued doggedly. 
**‘ Well, then, he has no one to blame 
but himself—affronted he shall be; I 
shall effectually put an end to this 
humorous excursion. Egad, it is 
rather hard if aman cannot keep his 
poverty to himself.” 

Sir Wynston Berkley was a baronet 
of large fortune—a selfish, fashionable 
man, and an inveterate bachelor. He 
and Marston had been schoolfellows, 
and the violent and implacable temper 
of the former had as little impressed 
his companion with feelings of regard, 
as the frivolity and selfishness of the 
baronet had won the esteem of his re- 
lative. As boys, they had little in 
common upon which to rest the basis 
of a friendship, or even a mutual lik- 
ing. Berkley was gay, cold, and 
satirical ; his cousin—for cousins they 
were—was jealous, haughty, and re- 
lentless. Their negative disinclination 
to one another’s society, not unnatu- 
rally engendered by uncongenial and 
unamiable dispositions, had for a time 
given place to actual hostility, while 
the two young men were at Oxford. 
In some intrigue, Marston discovered 
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in his cousin a too-successful rival; the 
consequence was, a bitter and furious 
quarrel, which, but for the prompt 
and peremptory interference of friends, 
Marston would undoubtedly have 
pushed toa bloody issue. Time had, 
however, healed this rupture, and the 
young men came to regard one an- 
other with the same feelings, and even- 
tually to re-establish the same sort of 
cold and indifferent intimacy which 
had subsisted between them before 
their angry collision. 

Under these circumstances, what- 
ever suspicion Marston might have 
felt on the receipt of the unexpected, 
and indeed unaccountable proposal, 
which had just reached him, he cer- 
tainly had little reason to complain of 
any violation of early friendship in the 
neglect with which Sir Wynston had 
hitherto treated him. In deciding to 
decline his proposed visit, however, 
Marston had not consulted the im- 
pulses of spite or anger. He knew 
the baronet well; he knew that he 
cherished no good-will towards him, 
and that in the project which he had 
thus unexpectedly broached, whatever 
indirect or selfish motives might pos- 
sibly be at the bottom of it, no friendly 
feeling had ever mingled. He was 
therefore resolved to avoid the trouble 
and the expense ofa visit in all re- 
spects distasteful to him, and in a 
gentlemanlike way, but, at the same 
time, as the reader may suppose, with 
very little anxiety as to whether or not 
his gay correspondent should take 
offence at his reply, to decline, once 
for all, the proposed distinction. 

With this resolution, he entered 
the spacious and somewhat dilapidated 
mansion which called him master ; 
and entering a sitting-room, appro- 
priated to his daughter's use, he found 
her there, in company with her beau- 
tiful French governess. He kissed 
his child, and saluted her young pre- 
ceptress with formal courtesy. 

«© Mademoiselle,” said he, “I have 
got a letter for you; and, Rhoda,” 
he continued, addressing his pretty 
daughter, “ bring this to your mother, 
and say, I request her to read it.” 

He gave her the letter he himself 
had just received, and the girl tripped 
lightly away upon her mission. 

Had he narrowly scrutinized the 
countenance of the fair Frenchwoman, 
as she glanced at the direction of that 
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he might have seen certain transient, 
but very unmistakeable evidences of 
excitement and agitation. She quickly 
concealed the letter, however, and with 
a sigh, the momentary flush which it 
had called to her cheek subsided, and 
she was tranquil as usual. 

Mr. Marston remained for some 
minutes—five, eight, or ten, we cannot 
say precisely—pretty ‘much where he 
had stood on first entering the cham- 
ber, doubtless awaiting the return of 
his messenger, or the appearance of 
his wife. At length, however, he left 
the room himself to seek her; but, 
during his brief stay, his previous re- 
solution had been removed. By what 
influence we cannot say; but removed 
completely it unquestionably was, and 
a final determination that Sir Wyns- 
ton Berkley should become his guest 
had fixedly taken its place. 

As Marston walked along the pas- 
sages which led from this room, he 
encountered Mrs. Marston and his 
daughter. 

“Well,” said he, “you have read 
Wynston’s letter ?” 

* Yes,” she replied, returning it to 
him; “and what answer, Richard, do 
you purpose giving him ?” 

She was about to hazard a conjec- 
ture, but checked herself, remember- 
ing that even so faint an evidence of a 
disposition to advise might possibly be 
resented by her coldand imperious lord. 

«‘ | have considered it, and decided 
to receive him,” he replied. 

«© Ah! I am afraid—that is, 1 hope 
—he may find our housekeeping such 
as he can enjoy,” she said, with an 
involuntary expression of surprise ; 
for she had scarcely had a doubt that 
her husband would have preferred 
evading the visit of his fine friend, 
under his gloomy circumstances. 

‘If our modest fare does not suit 
him,’ said Marston, with sullen bit- 
terness, “he can depart as easily as 
he came. We, poor gentlemen, can 
but do our best. I have thought it 
over, and made up my mind.” 

«* And how soon, my dear Richard, 
do you intend fixing his arrival?” she 
inquired, with the natural uneasiness 
of one upon whom, in an establish- 
ment whose pretensions considerably 
exceeded its resources, the perplexing 
cares of housekeeping devolved. 

«* Why, as soon as he pleases,” re- 
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plied he, ‘ I suppose you can easily 
have his room prepared by to-morrow 
or next day. I shall write by this 
mail, and tell him to come down at 
once.” 

Having said this in a cold, decisive 
way, he turned and left her, as it 
seemed, not caring to be teased with 
further questions. He took his soli- 
tary way to a distant part of his wild 
park, where, far from the likelihood 
of disturbance or intrusion, he was 
often wont to amuse himself for the 
live-long day, in the sedentary sport 
of shooting rabits. And there we 
leave him for the present, signifying 
to the distant inmates of his house 
the industrious pursuit of his unsocial 
occupation, by the dropping fire which 
sullenly, from hour to hour, echoed 
from the remote woods. 

Mrs. Marston issued her orders ; 
and having set on foot all the neces- 
sary preparations for so unwonted 
an event as a visit of some dura- 
tion to Dunoran, she betook her- 
self to her little boudoir—the scene 
of many an hour of patient but bitter 
suffering, unseen by human eye, and 
unknown, except to the just Searcher 
of hearts, to whom belongs mercy and 
VENGEANCE, 

Mrs. Marston had but two friends 
to whom she had ever spoken upon the 
subject nearest her heart—the es- 
trangement of her husband, a sorrow 
to which even time had failed to recon- 
cile her. From her children this grief 
was carefully concealed. To them 
she never uttered the semblance of a 
complaint. Anything that could by 
possibility have reflected blame or 
dishonour upon their father, she would 
have perished rather than have allow- 
ed them so much as to suspect. The 
two friends who did understand her 
feelings, though in different degrees, 
were, one, a good and venerable 
clergyman, the Rev. Doctor Dan- 
vers, a frequent visitor and occasional 
guest at Dunoran, where his sim- 
ple manners and unaffected benignity 
and tenderness of heart, had won the 
love of all, with the exception of its 
master, and commanded even his re- 
spect. ‘The second was no other than 
the young French governess, Made- 
moiselle de Barras, in whose ready sym- 
pathy and consolatory counsels she 
found no small happiness. The society 
of this young lady had indeed become, 
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next to that of her daughter, her 
greatest comfort and pleasure. 

Mademoiselle de Barras was of a 
noble though ruined French family, and 
a certain nameless elegance and dig- 
nity attested, spite of her fallen condi- 
tion, the purity of her descent. She was 
accomplished— possessed of that fine 
perception and'sensitiveness, and that 
ready power of self-adaptation to the 
peculiarities and moods of others, which 
we term tact—and was, moreover, gift- 
ed with a certain natural grace, and 
manners the most winning imaginable. 
In short, she was a fascinating compa- 
nion; and when the melancholy cir- 
cumstances of her own situation, and 
the sad history of her once rich and 
noble family, were taken into account, 
with her striking attractions of person 
and air, the combination of all these 
associations and impressions rendered 
her one of the most interesting per- 
sons that could well be imagined. The 
circumstances of Mademoiselle de 
Barras’s history and descent seemed 
to warrant, on Mrs. Marston’s part, a 
closer intimacy and confidence than 
usually subsists between parties mutu- 
ally occupying such a relation. 

Mrs. Marston had hardly establish- 
ed herself in this little apartment, 
when a light foot approached, a gentle 
tap was given at the door, and Made- 
moiselle de Barras entered. 

*« Ah, mademoiselle, so kind—such 
pretty flowers. Pray sit down,” said 
the lady, with a sweet and grateful 
smile, as she took from the taper 
fingers of the foreigner the little bou- 
quet which she had been at the pains 
to gather. 

Mademoiselle sat down, and gently 
took the lady’s hand and kissed it. A 
small matter will overflow a heart 
charged with sorrow—a chance word, 
a look, some little office of kindness— 
and so it was with mademoiselle’s 
bouquet and gentle kiss. Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s heart was touched; her eyes 
filled with bright tears; she smiled grate- 
fully upon her fair and humble compa- 
nion, and as she smiled, her tears over- 
flowed, and she wept in silence for 
some minutes. 

«* My poor mademoiselle,” she said, 
at last, “ you are so very, very kind.” 

Mademoiselle said nothing; she 
lowered her eyes, and pressed the poor 
lady’s hand. 

Apparently to interrupt an embar- 
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rassing silence, and to give a more 
cheerful tone to their little interview, 
the governess, in a gay tone, on a sud- 
den said— 

«© And so, madame, we are to have 
a visitor, Miss Rhoda tells me—a ba- 
ronet, is he not ?” 

“© Yes, indeed, mademoiselle—Sir 
Wynston Berkley, a gay London 
gentleman, and a cousin of Mr. Mar- 
ston’s,” she replied. 

“Ha—a cousin!” exclaimed the 
young lady, with a little more surprise 
in her tone than seemed altogether 
called for—* a cousin—oh, then, that 
is the reason of his visit. Do, pray, 
madame, tell me all about him—I am 
so much afraid of strangers, and what 
you call men of the world. Oh, dear 
Mrs. Marston, I am not worthy to be 
here, and he will see all that in a mo- 
ment—indeed, indeed, I am afraid. 
Pray tell me all about him.” 

She said this with a simplicity which 
made the elder lady smile, and while 
mademoiselle re-adjusted the tiny 
flowers which formed the bouquet she 
had just presented to her, Mrs. Mars- 
ton good-naturedly recounted to her 
all she knew of Sir Wynston Berkley, 
which, in substance, amounted to no 
more than we have already stated. 
When she concluded, the young 
Frenchwoman continued for some 
time silent, still busy with her flowers. 
But, suddenly, she heaved a deep sigh, 
and shook her head. 

‘You seem disquieted, mademoi- 
selle,” said Mrs. Marston, in a tone of 
kindness. 

«*T am thinking, madame,” she said, 
still looking upon the flowers which 
she was adjusting, and again sighing 
profoundly—*“ I am thinking of what 
you said to me a week ago—alas !” 

“IT do not remember what it was, 
my good mademoiselle—nothing, I am 
sure, that ought to grieve you—at 
least nothing that was intended to 
have that effect,” replied the lady, in 
a tone of gentle encouragement. 

** No, not intended, madame,” said 
the young Frenchwoman, sorrowfully. 

“* Well, what was it? Perhaps you 
misunderstood ; perhaps I can explain 
what I said,” replied Mrs. Marston, 
affectionately. 

‘Ah, madame, you think—you 
think I am unlucky,” answered the 
young lady, slowly and faintly. 

‘Unlucky! Dear mademoisellle, 
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you surprise me,” rejoined her com- 
panion. 

«| mean—what I mean is this, ma- 
dame—you date unhappiness—if not 
its beginning, at least its great aggra- 
vation and increase,” she answered de- 
jectedly, “from the time of my coming 
here, madame; and though I know 
you are too good to dislike me on that 
account, yet I must, in your eyes, be 
ever connected with calamity, and 
look like some ominous thing.” 

* Dear mademoiselle, allow no such 
thought to enter your mind. You do 
me great wrong, indeed you do,” said 
Mrs. Marston, laying her hand upon 
the young lady’s, kindly. 

There was silence for a little time, 
and the elder lady resumed— 

«*T remember now what you allude 
to, dear mademoiselle—the increased 
estrangement, the widening separation 
which severs me from one unutterably 
dear to me—the first and bitter dis- 
appointment of my life, which seems 
to grow more hopelessly incurable day 
by day. 

Mrs. Marston paused, and, after a 
brief silence, the governess said— 

“I am very superstitious myself, 
dear madame, and I thought I must 
have seemed to you an inauspicious 
inmate—in short, unlucky—as I have 
said; and the thought made me very 
unhappy—so unhappy, that I was go- 
ing to leave you, madame—lI may now 
tell you frankly—going away; but you 
have set my doubts at rest, and I am 
quite happy again.” 

** Dear mademoiselle!” cried the 
lady tenderly, and rising, as she spake, 
to kiss the cheek of her humble friend; 
*‘never—never speak of this again. 
God knows I have too few friends on 
earth, to spare the kindest and ten- 
derest among them all. No, no. You 
little think what comfort I have found 
in your warm-hearted and ready sym- 
yathy, and how dearly I prize your 
affection, my poor mademoiselle.” 

The young Frenchwoman rose, with 
downcast eyes, and a dimpling, happy 
smile ; and, as Mrs. Marston drew her 
affectionately toward her, and kissed 
her, she timidly returned the embrace 
of her kind patroness. For a moment 
her graceful arms encircled her, and 
she whispered, “Dear madame, how 
happy—how very happy you make 
me.” 


Had Ithuriel touched with his spear 
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the beautiful young woman, thus for 
a moment, as it seemed, lost in a trance 
of gratitude and love, would that an- 
gelic form have stood the test un- 
scathed? A spectator, marking the 
scene, might have observed a strange 
gleam in her eyes—a strange expres- 
sion in her face—an influence for a 
moment not angelic, like a shadow of 
some passing spirit, cross her visibly, 
as she leaned over the gentle lady’s 
neck, and murmured, ** Dear madame, 
how happy—how very happy you make 
me.” Such a spectator, as he looked 
at that gentle lady, might have seen, 
for one dreamy moment, a lithe and 
painted serpent, coiled round and 
and round, and hissing in her ear. 

A few minutes more, and mademoi- 
selle was in the solitude of her own 
apartment. She shut and bolted the 
door, and taking from her desk the 
letter which she had that morning 
received, threw herself into an arm- 
chair, and studied the document pro- 
foundly. Her actual revision and 
scrutiny of the letter itself was inter- 
rupted by long intervals of profound 
abstraction ; and, after a full hour 
thus spent, she locked it carefully up 
again, and with a clear brow, and a 
gay smile, rejoined her pretty pupil 
for a walk. 

We must now pass over an interval 
of a few days, and come at once to 
the arrival of Sir Wynston Berkley, 
which duly occurred upon the evening 
of the day appointed. The baronet 
descended from his chaise but a little 
time before the hour at which the little 
party which formed the family at Dun- 
oran were wont to assemble for the 
social meal of supper. A few minutes 
devoted to the mysteries of the toilet, 
with the aid of an accomplished valet, 
enabled him to appear, as he conceived, 
without disadvantage at this domestic 
re-union. 

Sir Wynston Berkley was a parti- 
cularly gentlemanlike person. He was 
rather tall, and elegantly made, with 
gay, easy manners, and something in- 
definably aristocratic in his face, which, 
however, was a little more worn than 
his years would have strictly accounted 
for. But Sir Wynston had been a 
roue, and, spite of the cleverest pos- 
sible making up, the ravages of excess 
were very traceable in the lively beau 
of fifty. Perfectly well dressed, and 
with a manner that was ease and 
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gaiety itself, he was at home from the 
moment he entered the room. Of 
course, anything like genuine cor- 
diality was out of the question; but 
Mr. Marston embraced his relative 
with perfect good breeding, and the 
baronet appeared determined to like 
everybody, and be pleased with every- 
thing. 

He had not been five minutes in the 
parlour, chatting gaily with Mr. and 
Mrs. Marston and their pretty daugh- 
ter, when Mademoiselle de Barras en- 
tered the room. As she moved to- 
wards Mrs. Marston, Sir Wynston 
rose, and, observing her with evident 
admiration, said in an under-tone, 
inquiringly, to Marston, who was be- 
side hin— 

© And this ?” 

** That is Mademoiselle de Barras, 
my daughter's governess, and Mrs. 
Marston’s companion,” said Marston, 
drily. 

“Hal” said Sir Wynston— «I 
thought you were but three at home 
just now, and I was right. Your son 
is at Cambridge; I heard so from an 
old friend, Jack Manbury. Jack has his 
boy, there, too. D—n me, Dick, it 
seems but last week that you and I 
were there together.” 

** Yes,” said Marston, looking gloom- 
ily into the fire, as if he saw, in its 
smoke and flicker, the phantoms of 
murdered time and opportunity ; “ but 
I hate looking back, Wynston. The 
past is to me but a medley of ill-luck 
and worse management.” 

“Why what an ungrateful dog you 
are!’’ returned Sir Wynston, gaily, 
turning his back upon the fire, and 
glancing round the spacious and hand- 
some, though somewhat faded apart- 
ment. “I was on the point of con- 
gratulating you on the possession of 
the finest park and noblest demesne in 
Ireland, when you begin to grumble. 
Egad, Dick, all I can say to your com- 
plaint is, that Z don’t pity you, and 
there are dozens who may honestly 
envy you—that is all.” 

In spite of this cheering assurance, 
Marston remained sullenly silent. Sup- 
per, however, had now been served, 
and the little party assumed their 
places at the table. 

“lam sorry, Wynston, I have no 
sport of any kind to offer you here,” 
said Marston, “ except, indeed, some 
good trout-fishing, if you like it. I 
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have three miles of excellent fishing 
at your command.” 

“‘ My dear fellow, I am a mere 
cockney,” rejoined Sir Wynston; ‘I 
am not a sportsman ; I never tried it, 
and should not like to begin now. 
No, Dick—what I much prefer is, 
abundance of your fresh air, and the 
enjoyment of your scenery. When I 
was at Rouen three years ago - 

*“*Ha!—Rouen? Mademoiselle will 
feel an interest in that—it is her birth- 
place,” interrupted Marston, glancing 
at the Frenchwoman. 

‘* Yes—Rouen—ah—yes!” said ma- 
demoiselle, with very evident embar- 
rassment. 

Sir Wynston appeared for a mo- 
ment a little disconcerted, too, but 
rallied speedily, and pursued his detail 
of his doings at that fair town of Nor- 
mandy. 

Marston knew Sir Wynston well ; 
and he rightly calculated that what- 
ever effect his experience of the world 
might have had in intensifying his sel- 
fishness or hardening his heart, it cer- 
tainly could have had none in improv- 
ing a character originally worthless 
and unfeeling. He knew, moreover, 
that his wealthy cousin was gifted with 
a great deal of that small cunning 
which is available for masking the lit- 
tle scheming of frivolous and worldly 
men; and that Sir Wynston never 
took trouble of any kind without a suf- 
ficient purpose, having its centre in 
his own personal gratification. 

This visit greatly puzzled Marston ; 
it gave him even a vague sense of un- 
easiness. Could ‘there exist any flaw 
in his own title to the estate of 
Dunoran? He had an unpleasant, 
doubtful sort of remembrance of some 
apprehensions of this kind, when he 
was but a child, having been whispered 
in the family. Could this really be so, 
and could the baronet have been led to 
make this unexpected visit merely for. 
the purpose of personally examining 
into the condition of a property of 
which he was about to become the 
legal invader? The nature of this 
suspicion affords, at all events, a fair 
guage of Marston’s estimate of his 
cousin’s character. And as he revolved 
these doubts from time to time, and 
as the thought of Mademoiselle de 
Barras’s transient, but unaccountable, 
embarrassment at the mention of Rouen 
by Sir Wynston—an embarrassment 
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which the baronet himself appeared 
for a moment to reciprocate—flashed 
occasionally upon his remembrance, 
undefined, glimmering suspicions of an- 
other kind flickered through the dark- 
ness of his mind. He was effectually 
puzzled—his surmises and conjectures 
baffled ; and he more than half repent- 
ed that he had acceded to his cousin’s 
proposal, and admitted him as an in- 
mate in his house. 

Although Sir Wynston comported 
himself as if he were conscious of be- 
ing the very most-welcome visitor who 
could possibly have established him- 
self at Dunoran, he was, doubtless, 
fully aware of the real feelings with 
which he was regarded by his host. 
If he had in reality an object in pro- 
longing his stay, and wished to make 
the postponement of his departure the 
direct interest of his entertainer, he 
unquestionably took effectual measures 
for that purpose. 

The little party broke up every even- 
ing at about ten o'clock, and Sir Wyn- 
ston retired to his chamber at the 
same hour. He found little difficulty 
in inducing Marston to amuse him 
there with a quiet game of picquet. In 
his own room, therefore, in the luxu- 
rious ease of dressing-gown and slip- 
pers he sate at cards with his host, 
often until an hour or two past mid- 
night. Sir Wynston was exorbitantly 
wealthy, and very reckless in expendi- 
ture. The stakes for which they play- 
ed, although they gradually became in 
reality pretty heavy, were in his eyes a 
very unimportant consideration. Mars- 
ton, on the other hand, was poor, 
and played with the eye of a lynx and 
the appetite of a shark. The ease 
and perfect good-humour with which 
Sir Wynston lost were not unimproved 
by his entertainer, who, as may readily 
be supposed, was not sorry to reap 
this golden harvest, provided without 
the slightest sacrifice, on his part, of 
pride or independence. If, indeed, he 
sometimes suspected that his guest was 
a little more anxious to lose than to 
win, he was also quite resolved not to 
perceive it, but calmly persisted in, 
night after night, giving Sir Wynston, 
as he termed it, his revenge; Or, in 
other words, treating him to a repeti- 
tion of his losses. All this was very 
agreeable to Marston, who began to 
treat his visitor with, at all events, 
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more external cordiality and distinc- 
tion than at first. 

An incident, however, occurred, 
which disturbed these amicable rela- 
tions in an unexpected way. It be- 
comes necessary here to mention that 
Mademoiselle de Barras’s sleeping 
apartment opened from a long corri- 
dor. It was en suite with two dress- 
ing-rooms, each opening also upon the 
corridor, but wholly unused and un- 
furnished. Some five or six other 
apartments also opened at either side, 
upon the same passage. These little 
local details being premised, it so hap- 
pened that one day Marston, who had 
gone out with the intention of angling 
in the trout-stream which flowed 
through his park, though at a consi- 
derable distance from the house, hav- 
ing unexpectedly returned to procure 
some tackle which he had forgotten, 
was walking briskly through the cor- 
ridor in question to his own apart- 
ment, when, to his surprise, the door 
of one of the deserted dressing-rooms, 
of which we have spoken, was cau- 
tiously pushed open, and Sir Wynston 
Berkley issued from it. Marston was 
almost beside him as he did so, and Sir 
Wynston made a motion as if about in- 
stinctively to draw back again, and at 
the same time the keen ear of his host 
distinctly caught the sound of rustling 
silks and a tip-toe tread hastily with- 
drawing from the deserted chamber. 
Sir Wynston looked nearly as much 
confused as a man of the world can 
look. Marston stopped short, and 
scanned his visitor for a moment with 
a very peculiar expression. 

“You have caught me _ peeping, 
Dick. Iam an inveterate explorer,” 
said the baronet, with an ineffectual 
effort to shake off his embarrassment. 
** An open door in a fine old house is 
a temptation which rr 

** That door is usually closed, and 
ought to be kept so,” interrupted Mar- 
ston, drily; “there is nothing what- 
ever to be seen in the room but dust 
and cobwebs.” 

‘Pardon me,” said Sir Wynston, 
more easily, “you forget the view from 
the window.” 

* Ay, the view, to be sure; there is 
a good view from it,” said Marston, 
with as much of his usual manner as 
he could resume so soon; and, at the 
same time, carelessly opening the door 
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again, he walked in, accompanied by 
Sir Wynston, and both stood at the 
window together, looking out in si- 
lence upon a prospect which neither 
of them saw. 

** Yes, I do think it is a good view,” 
said Marston ; and as he turned care- 
lessly away, he darted a swift glance 
round the chamber. The door open- 
ing toward the French lady's apart- 
ment was closed, but not actually shut. 
This was enough ; and as they left the 
room, Marston repeated his invitation 
to his guest to accompany him ; but 
in a tone which showed that he scarce- 
ly followed the meaning of what he 
himself was saying. 

He walked undecidedly toward his 
own room, then turned and went down 
stairs. In the hall he met his pretty 
child— 

“Ha! Rhoda,” said he, “ you have 
not been out to-day ?” 

‘No, papa; but it is so very fine, I 
think I shall go now.” 

“Yes; go, and mademoiselle can 
accompany you. Do you hear, Rhoda, 
mademoiselle goes with you, and you 
had better go at once.” 

A few minutes more, and Marston, 
from the parlour-window, beheld Rhoda 
and the elegant French girl walking 
together towards the woodlands. He 
watched them gloomily, bimself un- 
seen, until the crowding underwood 
concealed their receding figures. 
Then, with a sigh, he turned and re- 
ascended the great staircase. 

‘1 shall sift this mystery to the 
bottom,” thought he. TI shall foil 
the conspirators, if so they be, with 
their own weapons—art with art— 
chicane with chicane—duplicity with 
duplicity.” 

He was now in the long passage 
which we have just spoken of, and 
glancing back and before him, to as- 
certain that no chance eye discerned 
him, he boldly entered mademoiselle’s 
chamber. Her writing-desk lay upon 
the table. It was locked; and coolly 
taking it in his hands, Marston carried 
it into his own room, bolted his cham- 
ber-door, and taking two or three 
bunches of keys, he carefully tried 
nearly a dozen in succession, and when 
almost despairing of success, at last 
found one which fitted the lock, turned 
it, and opened the desk. 

Sustained throughout his dishonour- 
able task by some strong and angry 
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passion, the sight of the open escru- 
toire checked and startled him for a 
moment. Violated privilege, invaded 
secrecy, base, perfidious espionage, 
upbraided and stigmatized him, as the 
intricacies of the outraged sanctuary 
opened upon his intrusive gaze. He 
felt for a moment shocked and hum- 
bled. He was impelled to lock and 
replace the desk where he had origi- 
nally found it, without having effected 
his meditated treason ; but this hesi- 
tation was transient; the fiery and 
reckless impulse which had urged him 
to the act, returned to enforce its con- 
summation. With a guilty eye and 
eager hands, he searched the contents 
of this tiny repository of the fair Nor- 
man’s written secrets. 

“Ha! the very thing,” he muttered, 
as he detected the identical letter which 
he himself had handed to Mademoi- 
selle de Barras but a few days before. 
«“ The handwriting struck me—ill-dis- 
guised—I thought I knew it; we shall 
see.” 

He had opened the letter; it con- 
tained but a few lines: he held his 
breath while he read it. First he 
grew pale, then a shadow came over 
his face, and then another, and another 
—darker and darker—shade upon 
shade—as if an exhalation from the 
pit was momentarily blackening the 
air about him. He said nothing; 
there was but one long, gentle sigh, 
and in his face a mortal sternness, as 
he folded the letter again, replaced it, 
and locked the desk. 

Of course, when Mademoiselle de 
Barras returned from her accustomed 
walk, she found everything in her 
room, to all appearance, undisturbed, 
and just as when she left it. While 
this young lady was making her toi- 
let for the evening, and while Sir 
Wynston Berkley was worrying him- 
self with conjectures as to whether 
Marston’s evil looks, when he encoun- 
tered him that morning in the pas. 
sage, existed only in his own fancy, or 
were, in good truth, very grim and 
significant realities, Marston himself 
was striding alone through the wildest 
and darkest solitudes of his park, 
haunted by his own unholy thoughts, 
and, it may be, by those other evil and 
unearthly influences which wander, as 
we know, “in desert places.” Dark- 
ness overtook him, and the chill of 
night, in these lonely tracts. In his 
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solitary walk, what fearful company 
had he been keeping! As the shades 
of night deepened round him, the 
sense of the neighbourhood of ill— 
the consciousness of the foul thoughts 
of which, where he was now tread- 
ing, he had been for hours the sport 
—oppressed him with a vague and 
unknown terror; a certain horror 
of the thoughts which had been his 
comrades through the day, which he 
could not now shake off, and which 
elung to him with a ghastly and defi- 
ant tenacity, scared, while they half- 
enraged him. He stalked swiftly 
homewards, like a guilty man pur- 
sued. 

Marston was not perfectly satisfied, 
though very nearly, with the evidence 
now in his possession. The letter, 
the stolen perusal of which had so 
agitated him that day, bore no signa- 
ture; but, independently of the hand- 
writing, which seemed to be, spite of 
the constraint of an attempted dis- 
guise, to be familiar to his eye, there 
existed in the matter of the letter, 
short as it was, certain internal evi- 
dences, which, although not actually 
conclusive, raised certainly, in con- 
junction with all the other circum- 
stances, a powerful presumption in aid 
of his suspicions. He resolved, how- 
ever, to sift the matter further, and 
to bide his time. Meanwhile, his 
manner must indicate no trace of his 
dark surmises and bitter thoughts. 
Deception, in its two great branches, 
simulation and dissimulation, was easy 
to him. His habitual reserve and 
gloom would divest any accidental and 
momentary disclosures of his inward 
trouble, showing itself in dark looks or 
sullen silence, of everything suspicious 
or unaccountable, which would have 
characterized such displays and eccen- 
tricities in another man. 

His rapid and reckless ramble—a 
kind of physieal vent for the parox- 
ysm which had so agitated him through- 
out the greater part of the day—had 
soiled and disordered his dress, and 
thus had helped to give to his whole 
appearance a certain air of haggard 
wildness, which, in the privacy of his 
chamber, he hastened carefully and 
entirely to remove. 

At supper, Marston was apparently 
in unusually good spirits. Sir Wyns- 
ton and he chatted gaily and fluently 
upon many subjects, grave and gay. 
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Among them the inexhaustible topic 
of popular superstition happened to 
turn up, and especially the subject of 
strange prophecies of the fates and 
fortunes of individuals, singularly ful- 
filled in the events of their after- 
life. 

** By-the-bye, Dick, this is rather 
a nervous topic for me to discuss,” 
said Sir Wynston. 

« How so?” asked his host. 

‘* Why, don’t you remember ?” urged 
the baronet. 

“No, I don't recollect what you 
allude to,” replied Marston, in all sin- 
cerity. 

“« Why, don’t you remember Eton ?” 
pursued Sir Wynston. 

** Yes—to be sure,” said Marston. 

* Weill 2” continued his visitor. 

Well, I really don’t recollect the 
prophecy,” replied Marston. 

‘* What! do you forget the gipsy 
who predicted that you were to mur- 
der me, Dick—eh ?” 

« Ah—ha, ha!” laughed Marston, 
with a start. 

“Don’t you remember it now ?” 
urged his companion. 

“ Ah—why—yes—I believe I do,” 
said Marston ; “ but another prophecy 
was running in my mind—a gipsy 
prediction, too, At Ascot, do you 
recollect the girl told me I was to be 
lord chancellor of England, and a 
duke besides.” 

* Well, Dick,” rejoined Sir Wyns- 
ton, merrily, “if both are to be ful- 
filled, or neither, I trust you may 
never sit upon the woolsack of Eng- 
land.” 

The party soon after broke up—Sir 
Wynston and his host, as usual, to 
pass some hours at picquet—and Mrs. 
Marston, as was her wont, to spend 
some time in her own boudoir, over 
notes and accounts, and the worrying 
details of housekeeping. 

While thus engaged, she was dis- 
turbed by a respectful tap at her door, 
and an elderly servant, an English- 
man, who had been for many years in 
the employment of Mr. Marston, 
presented himself. 

* Well, Merton, do you want any- 
thing ?”’ asked the lady. 

** Yes, ma’am, please, I want to 
give warning—I wish to leave the 
service, ma'am ;” replied he, respect- 
fully, but doggedly. 

“ To leave us, Merton!” echoed 
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his mistress, both surprised and sorry, 
for the man had been long her ser- 
vant, and had been much liked and 
trusted. 

«© Yes, ma'am,” he repeated. 

«© And why do you wish to do so, 
Merton; has anything occurred to 
make the place unpleasant to you?” 
urged the lady. 

« No, ma’am—no, indeed,” said he, 
earnestly, I have nothing to com- 
plain of—nothing, indeed, ma’am.” 

«Perhaps, you think you can do 
better, if you leave us?” suggested 
his mistress. 

‘No, indeed, ma’am, I have no 
such thought,” he said, and seemed 
on the point of bursting into tears ; 
* but—but, somehow—ma’am, there 
is something come over me, lately, 
and I can’t help, but think, if I stay 
here, ma’am—some—some misfortune 
will happen us all—and that is the 
truth, ma'am.” 

“ This is very foolish, Merton—a 
mere childish fancy,” replied Mrs. 
Marston ; * you like your place, and 
have no better prospect before you— 
and now, for a mere superstitious 
fancy, you propose giving it up, and 
leaving us. No, no, Merton, you had 
better think the matter over—and if 
you still, upon reflection, prefer going 
away, you can then speak to your 
master.” 

«Thank you, ma’am—God bless 
you,” said the man, withdrawing. 

Mrs. Marston rang the bell ' for 
her maid, and retired to her room. 

“ Has anything occurred lately,” 
she asked, * to annoy Merton?” 

** No, ma’am—lI don’t know of any- 
thing—but, he is very changed, indeed, 
of late,” replied the maid. 

“ He has not been quarrelling ?” 
inquired she. 

“ Ah, no, ma’am, he never quar- 
rels—he is very quiet, and keeps to 
himself always—he thinks a won- 
derful deal of himself,” replied the 
servant. 

* But, you said that he is much 
changed—did you not?” continued the 
lady. For there was something 
strangely excited and unpleasant, at 
times, in the man’s manner, which 
struck Mrs. Marston, and alarmed her 
curiosity. He had seemed like one 
charged with some horrible secret— 
intolerable, and yet, which he dared 
not reveal, 
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‘«¢ What,” proceeded Mrs. Marston, 
* is the nature of the change of which 
you speak?” 

‘““ Why, ma’am, he is like one 
frightened, and in sorrow,” she re- 
plied ; “he will sit silent, and now 
and then shaking his head, as if he 
wanted to get rid of something that is 
teazing him, for an hour together.” 

‘¢ Poor man!” said she. 

** And, then, when we are at meals, 
he will, all on a sudden, get up, and 
leave the table—and Jem Carney, that 
sleeps in the next room to him, says, 
that, almost as often as he looks 
through the little window between the 
two rooms, no matter what hour in 
the night, he sees Mr. Merton on his 
knees by the bedside, praying or cry- 
ing, he don’t know which—but, any 
way, he is not happy—poor man!— 
and that is plain enough.” 

‘« It is very strange,” said the lady, 
after a pause; “but, I do think, and 
hope, after all, it will prove to have 
been no more than a transient, nervous 
depression.” 

«* Well, ma’am, I do hope it is not 
his conscience that is coming against 
him, now,” said the maid. 

‘‘ We have no reason to suspect 
anything of the kind,” said Mrs. 
Marston, gravely; “ quitethereverse— 
he has been always a particularly 
proper man.” 

* Oh, indeed,” responded the at- 
tendant, ** goodness forbid I should 
say or think anything against him ; 
but I could not help telling you my 
mind, ma’am, meaning no harm.” 

« And, how long is it since you 
observed this sad change in poor 
Merton?” persisted the lady. 

«* Not, indeed, to say very long, 
ma’am,” replied the girl; “some- 
where about a week, or very little 
more—at least, as we remarked, 
ma'am.” 

Mrs. Marston pursued her inquiries 
no further that night. But, although 
she affected to treat the matter thus 
lightly, it had, somehow, taken a pain- 
ful hold upon her imagination, and 
left in her mind those undefinable and 
ominous sensations, which, in certain 
mental dispositions, seem to foresha- 
dow the approach of unknown mis- 
fortune. 

For two or three days, everything 
went on smoothly, and pretty much 
as usual. At the end of this brief 
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interval, however, the attention of 
Mrs. Marston was recalled to the sub- 
ject of her servant’s mysterious anxiety 
to leave, and give up his situation. 
Merton again stood before her, and 
repeated the intimation he had already 
given. 

“ Really, Merton, this is very odd,” 
said the lady. ‘ You like your situa- 
tion, and yet you persist in desiring to 
leave it. What am I to think ?” 

Oh, ma’am,” said he, “I am un- 
happy; I am tormented, ma’am. I 
can't tell you, ma’am—I can’t, indeed, 
ma’am !” 

« If anything weighs upon your 
mind, Merton, I would advise your 
consulting our good clergyman, Dr. 
Danvers,” urged the lady. 

The servant hung his head, and 
mused for a time gloomily; and then 
said, decisively— 

* No, ma’am—no use.” 

** And pray, Merton, how long is it 
since you first entertained this desire?” 
asked Mrs. Marston. 

* Since Sir Wynston Berkley came, 
ma’am,” answered he, 

“* Has Sir Wynston annoyed you in 
any way?” continued she. 

“Far from it, ma’am,” he replied ; 
“ he is a very kind gentleman.” 

« Well, his man, then—is he a re- 
spectable, inoffensive person?” she 
inquired. 

* T never met a more so,” said the 
man, promptly, and raising his head. 

* What I wish to know is, whether 
your desire to go is connected with 
Sir Wynston and his servant?” said 
Mrs. Marston. 

The man hesitated, and shifted his 
position uneasily. 

** You need not answer, Merton, if 
you don’t wish it,” she said, kindly. 

«“ Why, ma'am, yes, it has something 
to say to them both,” he replied, with 
some agitation. 

*‘ T really cannot understand this,” 
said she. 

Merton hesitated for some time, and 
appeared much troubled. 

It was something, ma’am—some- 
thing that Sir Wynston’s man said to 
me; and there it is out,” he said at 
last, with an effort. 

*‘ Well, Merton,” said she, * I won’t 
press you further; but I must say, 
that as this communication, whatever 
it may be, has caused you, unquestion- 
ably, very great uneasiness, it seems 
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to me but probable that it affects the 
safety or the interests of some person— 
I cannot say of whom ; and, if so, there 
can be no doubt that it is your duty to 
acquaint the person or persons so in- 
volved in the disclosure, with its pur- 
port.” 

«* Ah, ma’am, there is nothing in 
what I heard that could touch any- 
body but myself. It was nothing but 
what others heard, without remarking 
it, or thinking about it. I can’t tell 
you any more, ma’am—but I am very 
unhappy, and uneasy in my mind.” 

As the man said this, he began to 
weep bitterly. 

The idea that his mind was affected, 
now seriously occurred to Mrs. Mars- 
ton, and she resolved to convey her 
suspicions to her husband, and to 
leave him to deal with the case as to 
him should seem good. 

* Don’t agitate yourself so, Merton; 
I shall speak to your master upon what 
you have said ; and you may rely upon 
it, that no surmise to the prejudice of 
your character has entered my mind,” 
said Mrs. Marston, very kindly. 

«Ah, ma’am, you are too good,” 
sobbed the poor man vehemently. 
«You don’t know me, ma’am ; I never 
knew myself till lately. Iam a mise- 
rable man. Iam frightened at myself, 
ma’am—frightened terribly. Christ 
knows, it would be well for me I was 
dead this minute. 

“‘ Tam very sorry for your unhap- 
piness, Merton,” said Mrs. Marston ; 
‘* and, especially, that I can do nothing 
to alleviate it; I can but speak, as I 
have said, to your master, and he will 
give you your discharge, and manage 
whatever else remains to be done.” 

‘** God bless you, ma’am,” said the 
servant, still much agitated, and left 
her. 

Mr. Marston usually passed the 
early part of the day in active exer- 
cise, and she, supposing that he was, 
in all probability, at that moment far 
from the house, went to * mademoi- 
selle’s” chamber, which was at the 
other end of the spacious house, to 
confer with her in the interval upon 
the strange application just urged by 
poor Merton. 

Just as she reached the door of 
Mademoiselle de Barras’s chamber, she 
heard voices within exerted in evident 
excitement. She stopped in amaze- 
ment. They were those of her hus- 
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band and mademoiselle. Startled, 
confounded, and amazed, she pushed 
open the door, and entered. Her hus- 
band was sitting—one hand clutched 
upon the arm of the chair he occupied, 
and the other extended, and clenched, 
as it seemed, with the emphasis of 
rage, upon the desk which stood upon 
the table. His face was darkened 
with the stormiest passions, and his 
gaze was fixed upon the Frenchwoman, 
who was standing with a look half- 
guilty, half-imploring, at a little dis- 
tance. 

There was something, to Mrs. Mars- 
ton, so utterly unexpected, and even 
so shocking, in this tableau, that she 
stood for some seconds pale and breath- 
less, and gazing with a vacant stare of 
fear and horror from her husband to 
the French girl, and from her to her 
husband again. The three figures in 
this strange group remained fixed, si- 
lent, and aghast, for several seconds. 
Mrs. Marston endeavoured to speak ; 
but, though her lips moved, no sound 
escaped her ; and, from very weakness, 
she sank half-fainting into a chair. 

Marston rose, throwing, as he did 
so, a guilty and a furious glance at the 
young Frenchwoman, and walked a 
step or two toward the door; he he- 
sitated, however, and turned, just as 
mademoiselle, bursting into tears, 
threw her arms round Mrs. Marston’s 
neck, and passionately exclaimed— 

** Protect me, madame, I implore, 
from the insults and suspicions of your 
husband.” 

Marston stood a little behind his 
wife, and he and the governess ex- 
changed a glance of keen significance, 
as the latter sank, sobbing, like an in- 
jured child into its mother’s embrace, 
upon the poor lady’s tortured bosom. 

«‘ Madame, madame—he says— Mr. 
Marston says, I have presumed to give 
you advice, and to meddle, and to in- 
terfere—that I am endeavouring to 
make you despise his authority. Ma- 
dame, speak for me. Say, madame, 
have I ever done so—say, madame, am 
I the cause of bitterness and contu- 
macy? Ah, mon dieu! c’est trop— 
it is too much, madame—I shall go— 
I must go, madame. Why, ah, why, 
did I stay for this ?” 

As she thus spoke, mademoiselle 
again burst into a paroxysm of weep- 
ing, and again the same significant 
glance was interchanged. 
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*¢ Go—yes, you shall go,” said Mars- 
ton, striding toward the window. “I 
will have no whispering or conspiring 
in my house; I have heard of vour 
confidences and consultations. Mrs. 
Marston, I meant to have done this 
quietly,” he continued, addressing his 
wife; “I meant to have given Ma- 
demoiselle de Barras my opinion and 
her dismissal without your assistance ; 
but it seems you wish to interpose. 
You are sworn friends, and never fail 
one another, of course, ata pinch. I 
take it for granted that I owe your 
presence at an interview which I am 
resolved shall be, as respects mademoi- 
selle, a final one, to a message from 
that intriguing young lady—eh ?” 

** | have had no message, Richard,” 
said Mrs. Marston; “ I don’t know— 
do tell me, for God's sake, what is all 
this about ?” and as the poor lady thus 
spoke, her overwrought feelings found 
a vent in a violent flood of tears. 

“Yes, madam, that is the question. 
I have asked him frequently what is 
all this anger, all these reproaches 
about—what have I done,” interposed 
mademoiselle, with indignant vehe- 
mence, standing erect, and viewing 
Marston with a flashing eye and a 
flushed cheek. ‘ Yes, I am called 
conspirator, meddler, intriguante— 
ah, madame, it is intolerable.” 

«* But what have I done, Richard ?” 
urged the poor lady, stunned and 
bewildered—“ how have I offended 
you?” 

** Yes, yes,” continued the French- 
woman, with angry volubility—* what 
has she done, that you call contumacy 
and disrespect ? Yes, dear madame, 
there is the question; and if he can- 
not answer, is it not most cruel to call 
me conspirator, and spy, and intri- 
guante, because I talk to my dear ma- 
dame, who is my only friend in this 
place ?” 

«© Mademoiselle de Barras, I need 
no declamation from you ; and pardon 
me, Mrs. Marston, nor from you 
either,” retorted he; “ I have my in- 
formation from one on whom | can 
rely—let that suffice. Of course you 
are both agreed in a story. I dare 
say you are ready to swear you never 
so much as canvassed my conduct, and 
my coldness and estrangement—eh ? 
these are the words, are not they ?” 

‘TI have done you no wrong, sir— 
madame can tell you. Je ne le jamais 
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faite—I am no mischief-maker ; no, I 
never was such a thing—was I, ma- 
dame ?”. persisted the governess— 
** bear witness for me.’ 

“I have told you my mind, Ma- 
demoiselle de Barras,” interrupted 
Marston ; * I will have no altercation, 
if you please. I think, Mrs. Mars- 
ton, we have had enough of this ; may 
I accompany you hence ?’ 

So saying, ‘he took the poor lady's 
passive hand, and led her from the 
room. Mademoiselle stood in the 
centre of the apartment, alone, erect, 
with heaving breast and burning cheek 
—beautiful, thoughtful, guilty—the 
very type of the fallen angelic. We 
must leave her there for a time, her 
heart all confusion, her mind dark- 
ness 3 various courses before her, and 
as yet without resolution to choose 
among them—a lost spirit, borne on 
the eddies of the storm—fearless and 
self-reliant, but with no star to guide 
her on her dark, malign, and forlorn 
way. 

Mrs. Marston, in her own room, re- 
viewed the agitating scene through 
which she had just been so unex- 
pectedly carried. The tremendous 
suspicion which, at the first disclosure 
of the tableau we have described, 
smote the heart and brain of the poor 
lady with the stun of a thunderbolt, 
had been, indeed, subsequently dis- 
turbed, and afterwards contradicted ; 
but the shock of her first impression 
remained still upon her mind and 
heart. She felt still through every 
nerve the vibrations of that maddening 
terror and despair which had over- 
come her senses fora moment. The 
surprise, the shock, the horror, out- 
lived the obliterating influence of 
what followed. She was in this agi- 
tation when Mademoiselle de Barras 
entered her chamber, resolved with 
all her art to second and support the 
success of her prompt measures in the 
recent critical emergency. She had 
come, she said, to bid her dear ma- 
dame farewell, for she was resolved to 
go. Her own room had been invaded, 
that insult and reproach might be 
heaped upon her—how utterly un- 
merited, Mrs. Marston knew. She 
had been called by every foul name 
which applied to the spy and the ma- 
ligner ; she could not bear it. Some 
one had evidently been endeavouring 
to procure her removal, and had but 


too effectually succeeded. Mademoi- 
selle was determined to go early the 
next morning; nothing should’ pre- 
vent or retard her departure ; her re- 
solution was taken. In this strain did 
mademoiselle run on, but in a sub- 
dued and melancholy tone, and weep- 
ing profusely. 

The wild and ghastly suspicions 
which had for a moment flashed ter- 
ribly upon the mind of Mrs. Marston, 
had faded away under the influences 
of reason and reflection, although, in- 
deed, much painful excitement still re- 
mained, before Mademoiselle de Bar- 
ras had visited her room. Marston’s 
temper she knew but too well; it was 
violent, bitter, and impetuous; and 
though he cared little, if at all, for 
her, she had ever perceived that he 
was angrily jealous of the slightest in- 
timacy or confidence by which any 
other than himself might establish an 
influence over her mind. That he had 
learned the subject of some of her 
most interesting conversations with 
mademoiselle, she could not doubt; for 
he had violently upbraided that young 
lady in her presence with having dis- 
cussed it, and here now was mademoi- 
selle herself taking refuge with her 
from galling affront and unjust re- 
proach, incensed, wounded, and weep- 
ing. The whole thing was consistent ; 
all the circumstances bore plainly in 
the same direction; the evidence was 
conclusive; and Mrs. Marston’s 
thoughts and feelings respecting her 
fair young confidante, quickly found 
their old level, and flowed on tran- 
quilly and sadly in their accustomed 
channel. 

While Mademoiselle de Barras was 
thus, with the persevering industry of 
the spider, repairing the meshes which 
a chance breath had shattered, she 
would, perhaps, have been in her turn 
shocked and startled, could she have 
glanced into Marston's mind, and seen, 
in what was passing there, the real ex- 
tent of her danger. 

Marston was walking, as usual, 
alone, and in the most solitary region 
of his lonely park. One hand grasped 
his walking-stick, not to lean upon it, 
but as if it were the handle of a battle- 
axe; the other was buried in his bo- 
som; his dark face looked upon the 
ground, and he strode onward with a 
slow but energetic step, which had the 
air of deep resolution. He found him- 
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self at last in a little churchyard, 
lying far among the wild forest of his 
demesne, and in the midst of which, 
covered with ivy and tufted plants, 
now ruddy with autumnal tints, stood 
the ruined walls of a little chapel. In 
the dilapidated vault close by, lay 
buried many of his ancestors, and un- 
der the little wavy hillocks of fern and 
nettles, slept many an humble villager. 
He sat down upon a worn tombstone 
in this lowly ruin, and with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, he surrendered 
his spirit to the stormy and evil 
thoughts which he had invited. Long 
and motionless he sat there, while his 
foul fancies and schemes began to 
assume shape and order. The wind 
rushing through the ivy roused him 
for a moment, and as he raised his 
gloomy eye, it alighted accidentally 
upon a skull, which some wanton hand 
had fixed in a crevice of the wall; he 
averted his glance quickly, but almost 
as quickly refixed his gaze upon the 
impassive symbol of death, with an ex- 
pression lowering and contemptuous, 
and with an angry gesture struck it 
down among the weeds with his stick. 
He left the place, and wandered on 
through the woods. 

“Men can’t control the thoughts 
that flit across their minds,” he mut- 
tered, as he went along, “ any more 
than they can direct the shadows of 
the clouds that sail above them. They 
come and pass, and leave no stain be- 
hind. What, then, of omens, and that 
wretched effigy of death? Stuff— 
psha! Murder, indeed! I’m incapa- 
ble of murder. I have drawn my 
sword upon a man in fair duel; but 
murder! Out upon the thought—out, 
out upon it.” 

He stamped upon the ground with 
a pang at once of fury and borror. 
He walked on a little, stopped again, 
and folding his arms, leaned against 
an ancient tree. 

** Mademoiselle de Barras, vous etes 
une traitresse, and you shall go. Yes, 
go you shall; you have deceived me, 
and we must part.’ 

He said this with melancholy bitter- 
ness ; and, after a pause, continued— 

* I will have no other revenge. 
No; though, I dare say, she will care 
but ‘little for this—very little, if at 
all.” 

«And then, as to the other per- 
son,” he resumed, after a pause. “ It 
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is not the first time he has acted like a 
trickster. He has crossed me before, 
aud I will choose an opportunity to tell 
him my mind. I won’t mince matters 
with him either, and will not spare 
him one insulting syllable that he de- 
serves. He wears a sword, and so do 
I; if he pleases, he may draw it; he 
shall have the opportunity ; but, at all 
events, I will make it impossible for 
him to prolong his disgraceful visit at 
my house.” 

On reaching home and his own 
study, the servant, Merton, presented 
himself, and his master, too deeply ex- 
cited to hear him then, appointed the 
next day for the purpose. There was 
no contending against Marston’s per- 
emptory will, and the man reluctantly 
withdrew. Here was apparently a 
matter of no imaginable moment— 
whether this menial should be dis- 
charged on that day, or on the mor- 
row ; and yet mighty things were in- 
volved in the alternative. 

There was a deeper gloom than 
usual over the house. The servants 
seemed to know that something had 
gone wrong, and looked grave and 
mysterious. Marston was more than 
ever dark and moody. Mrs. Mars- 
ton’s dimmed and swollen eyes showed 
that she had been weeping. Made- 
moiselle absented herself from supper, 
on the plea of a bad headache. Rhoda 
saw that something, she knew not 
what, had occurred to agitate her 
elders, and was depressed and anxious. 
The old clergyman whom we have al- 
ready mentioned, had called, and stay- 
eltosupper. Dr. Danvers was a man 
of considerable learning, strong sense, 
and remarkable simplicity of character. 
His thoughtful blue eye, and well- 
marked countenance, were full of gen- 
tleness and benevolence, and elevated 
by a certain natural dignity, of which 
purity and goodness, without one de- 
basing shade of self-esteem and arro- 
gance, were the animating spirit. Mrs. 
Marston loved and respected this good 
minister of God, and many a time had 
sought and found, in his gentle and 
earnest counsels, and in the overflow- 
ing tenderness of his sympathy, much 
comfort and support in the progress 
of her sore and protre ucted earthly 
trial. Most especially at one critical 
period in her history had he endeared 
himself to her, by interposing, and 
successfully, to prevent a formal sepa- 
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ration, which (as ending for ever the 
one hope that cheered her on, even in 
the front of despair) she would pro- 
bably not long have survived. 

With Mr. Marston, however, he 
was far from being a favourite. There 
was that in his lofty and simple purity 
which abashed and silently reproached 
the sensual, bitter, disappointed man 
of the world. The angry pride of the 
scornful man felt its own meanness in 
the grand presence of a simple and 
humble Christian minister. And the 
very fact that all his habits had led 
him to hold such a character in con- 
tempt, made him but the more unrea- 
sonably resent the involuntary homage 
which its exhibition in Dr. Danvers’ 
person invariably extorted from him. 
He felt in this good man’s presence 
under a kind of imitating restraint— 
not, indeed, under any necessity what- 
ever of modifying his ordinary con- 
duct or language—but still he felt 
that he was in the presence of one with 
whom he had and could have no sym- 
pathy whatever, and yet one whom he 
could not help both admiring and re- 
specting ; and in these conflicting feel- 
ings were involved certain gloomy and 
humbling inferences about himself, 
which he hated, and almost feared to 
contemplate. 

It was well, however, for the indul- 
gence of Sir Wynston’s conversational 
propensities, that Dr. Danvers had 
happened to drop in, for Marston was 
doggedly silent and sullen, and Mrs. 
Marston was herself scarcely more 
disposed than he to maintain her part 
in a conversation, so that, had it not 
been for the opportune arrival of the 
good clergyman, the supper must have 
been commenced with a very awkward 
and unsocial taciturnity. 

Marston thought, and perhaps not 
erroneously, that Sir Wynston sus- 
pected something of the real state of 
afiairs, and he was therefore incensed 
to perceive, as he thought, in his man- 
ner, very evident indications of his 
being in unusually good spirits. Thus 
disposed, the party sat down to sup- 
per. 

One of our number is missing,” 
said Sir Wynston, affecting a slight 
surprise, which, perhaps, he did not 
feel. 

« Mademoiselle de Barras—I trust 
she is well?” said Doctor Danvers, 
looking towards Marston. 
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* T suppose she is—I don’t know,” 
said Marston, drily, and with some 
embarrassment. 

“© Why, how should he know,” said 
the baronet, gaily, but with something 
almost imperceptibly sarcastic in his 
tone. ‘Our friend, Marston, is pri- 
vileged to be as ungallant as he pleases, 
except where he has the happy privi- 
lege to owe allegiance ; but I, a gay 
young bachelor of fifty, am naturally 
curious. I really do trust that our 
charming French friend is not unwell.” 

He addressed his inquiry to Mrs. 
Marston, who, with some slight con- 
fusion, replied— 

*“* No—nothing, at least, serious ; 
merely a slight headache. I am sure 
she will be well enough to come down 
to breakfast.” 

“She is indeed a very charming 
and interesting young person,” said 
Doctor Danvers. There is a cer- 
tain simplicity and good-nature about 
her, which argue a good and kind 
heart, and an open nature.” 

“Very true, indeed, doctor,” ob- 
served Berkley, with the same faint, 
but, to Marston, exquisitely provoking 
approximation to sarcasm. ‘ There 
is, as you say, a very charming sim- 
plicity. Don’t you think so, Mars- 
ton ?” 

Marston looked at him for a mo- 
ment, but continued silent. 

« Poor mademoiselle !—she is indeed 
a most affectionate creature,” said 
Mrs. Marston, who felt called upon to 
say something. 

«Come, Marston, will you contri- 
bute nothing to the general approba- 
tion?” said Sir Wynston, who was 
gifted by nature with an amiable talent 
for teasing, which he was fond of 
exercising in a quiet way. ‘ We 
have all, but you, said something hand- 
some of our absent young friend.” 

“I never praise anybody, Wynston 
—not even you,” said Marston, with 
an obvious sneer. 

“* Well, well, I must comfort my- 
self with the belief that your silence 
covers a great deal of good-will, and, 
perhaps, a little admiration, too,” 
answered his cousin, significantly. 

“ Comfort yourself in any honest way 
you will, my dear Sir Wynston,” re- 
torted Marston, with a degree of as- 
perity, which, to all but the baronet 
himself, was unaccountable. ‘ You 
may be right—you may be wrong ; 
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on a subject so unimportant, it mat- 
ters very little which; you are at 
perfect liberty to practise delusions, if 
you will, upon yourself.” 

‘* By-the-bye, Mr. Marston, is not 
your son about to come to this coun- 
try ?” asked Doctor Danvers, who per- 
ceived that the altercation was be- 
coming, on Marston's part, somewhat 
testy, if not positively rude. 

** Yes ; Ll expect him in a few days,” 
replied he, with a sudden gloom. 

« You have not seen him, Sir Wyns- 
ton?” asked the clergyman. 

«| have that pleasure yet to come,” 
said the baronet. 

* A pleasure it is, I do assure you,” 
said Doctor Danvers, heartily. He 
is a handsome lad, with the heart of a 
hero ; a fine, frank, generous lad, and 
as merry as a lark.” 

** Yes, yes,” interrupted Marston ; 
he is well enough, and has done pretty 
well at Cambridge. Doctor Danvers, 
take some wine.” 

It was strange, but yet mournfully 
true, that the praises which the good 
Doctor Danvers thus bestowed upon 
his son, were bitter to the soul of the 
unhappy Marston; they jarred upon 
his ear, and stung his heart, for his 
conscience converted them into so 
many latent insults and humiliations 
to himself, 

** Your wine is very good, Marston. 
I think your clarets here are many 
degrees better than we can get in 
England,” said Sir Wynston, sipping 
a glass of his favourite wine. ‘ You 
Irish gentlemen are sad, selfish dogs ; 
and, with all your grumbling, manage 
to collect the best of whatever is worth 
having about you.” 

«© We sometimes succeed in collect- 
ing a pleasant party,” retorted Mars- 
ton, with ironical courtesy, “ though 
we do not always command the means 
of entertaining them quite as we would 
wish.” 

It was the habit of Doctor Dan- 
vers, without respect of persons or 
places, to propose, before taking his 
departure from whatever domestic 
party he chanced to be thrown among 
for the evening, to read some verses 
from that holy book, on which his 
own hopes and peace were founded, 
and to offer up a prayer for all to the 
throne of grace. Marston, although 
he usually absented himself from such 
exercises, did not otherwise discourage 
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them ; but upon the present occasion, 
starting from a gloomy reverie, he 
himself was first to remind the clergy- 
man of his customary observance. 
Evil thoughts loomed upon the mind 
of Marston, like measureless black 
mists upon a cold, smooth sea. They 
rested, grew, and darkened there ; 
and no heaven-sent breath came si- 
lently to steal them away. Under 
this dread shadow, his mind lay wait- 
ing, like the peep, before the Spirit 
of God moved upon its waters—pas- 
sive and awful. Why, for the first 
time now did religion interest him ? 
The unseen, intangible, was even now 
at work within him. A dreadful 
power shook his very heart and soul. 
There was some strange, ghastly 
wrestling going on in his own immor- 
tal spirit—a struggle which made him 
faint—which he had no power to de- 
termine. He looked upon the holy 
influence of the good man’s prayer— 
a prayer in which he could not join— 
with a dull, superstitious hope that 
the words, inviting better influence, 
though uttered by another, and with 
other objects, would like a spell, chase 
away the foul fiend that was busy 
with his thoughts. Marston sate, 
looking into the fire, with a counte- 
nance of stern gloom, upon which the 
wayward lights of the flickering hearth 
sported fitfully ; while, at a distant 
table, Doctor Danvers sate down, and 
taking his well-worn Bible from his 
pocket, turned over its leaves, and 
began, in gentle but impressive tones, 
to read. 

Sir Wynston was much too well- 
bred, to evince the slightest dispo- 
sition to aught but the most pro- 
per and profound attention. The 
faintest imaginative gleam of ridicule 
might, perhaps, have been discerned 
in his features, as he leaned back in 
his chair, and, closing his eyes, com- 
posed himself to at least an attitude of 
attention. No man could submit with 
more patience to an inevitable bore. 

In these things, then, thou hast no 
concern—the judgment troubles thee 
not—thou hast no fear of death, Sir 
Wynston Berkley; yet there is a heart 
beating near thee, the mysteries of 
which, could they glide out, and stand 
before thy face, would, perchance, 
appall thee—cold, easy man of the 
world. Ay, couldst thou but see with 
those cunning eyes of thine, but twelve 
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brief hours into futurity, each syllable 
that falls from that good man’s lips 
unheeded, would peal through thy 
heart and brain like maddening thun- 
der. Hearken, hearken, Sir Wynston 
Berkley, perchance these are the fare- 
well words of thy better angel—the 
last pleadings of despised mercy. 
* 7 * 7 . 

The party broke up. Dr. Danvers 
took his leave, and rode homeward, 
down the broad avenue, between the 
gigantic ranks of elm that closed it in. 
The full moon was rising above the 
distant hills—the mists lay like sleeping 
lakes in the laps of the hollows—and 
the broad demesne looked tranquil and 
sad under this chastened and silvery 
glory. The good old clergyman 
thought, as he pursued his way, that 
here at least, in a spot so beautiful and 
sequestered, the stormy passions and 
fell contentions of the outer world 
could scarcely penetrate. Yet, in that 
ealm, secluded spot, and under the 
cold, pure light which fell so holily, 
what a hell was weltering and glowing! 
what a spectacle was that moon to go 
down upon! 

As Sir Wynston was leaving the 
parlour for his own room, Marston 
accompanied him to the hall, and said, 

“T shan’t play to-night, Sir Wyns- 
ton.” 

« Ah, ha!—very particularly engag- 
ed?” suggested the baronet, with a 
faint, mocking smile ; ‘‘ well, my dear 
fellow, we must endeavour to make up 
for it to-morrow—eh ?” 

** T don't know that,” said Marston, 
*tand In a word, there is no 
use, sir, in our masquerading with one 
another—each knows the other—each 
understands the other—I wish to have 
a word or two with you in your room 
to-night, where we shan’t be inter- 
rupted.” 

Marston spoke in a fierce and grat- 
ing whisper, and his countenance, more 
even than his accents, betrayed the in- 
tensity of his bridled fury. Sir Wyn- 
ston, however, smiled upon his cousin, 
as if his voice had been melody, and 
his looks all sunshine. 

“Very good, Marston, just as you 
please,” he said, “only don’t be later 
than one, as I shall be getting into bed 
about that hour.” 

* Perhaps, upon second thoughts, it 
is as well to defer what I have to say,” 
said Marston, musingly. ‘ Tomorrow 
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will do as well ; so, perhaps, Sir Wyn- 
ston, I may not trouble you to- 
night.” 

“Just as suits you best, my dear 
Marston,” replied the baronet, with a 
tranquil smile; “ only don’t come after 
the hour I have stipulated.” 

So saying, the baronet mounted the 
stairs, and made his way to his cham- 
ber. He was in excellent spirits, and 
in high good-humour with himself ; 
the object of his visit to Dunoran had 
been, as he now flattered himself, at- 
tained. He had conducted an affair 
requiring the profoundest mystery in 
its prosecution, and the wisest tactique 
in its management, almost to a tri- 
umphant issue—he had perfectly mask- 
ed his design, and completely outwitted 
Marston ; and to a person who piqued 
himself upon his clever diplomacy, and 
vaunted that he had never yet sustain- 
ed a defeat in any object which he had 
seriously proposed to himself, such a 
combination of successes was for the 
moment quite intoxicating. 

Sir Wynston not only enjoyed his 
own superiority with all the vanity of 
a selfish nature, but he no less en- 
joyed with a keen and malicious relish 
the intense mortification which, he 
was well assured, Marston must expe- 
rience, and all the more acutely, be- 
cause of the utter impossibility, cir- 
cumstanced as he was, of his taking 
any steps to manifest his vexation, 
without compromising himself in a 
most unpleasant way. 

Animated by those amiable feelings, 
Sir Wynston Berkley sate down, and 
wrote the following short letter, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Gray, Wynston Hall: 


“Mrs. Gray,—On receipt of this, 
have the sitting-rooms, and several 
bedrooms put in order, and thoroughly 


aired. Prepare for my use the suite 
of three rooms over the library and 
drawingroom; and have the two great 
wardrobes, and the cabinet in the state 
bedroom, removed into the large dress- 
ing-room which opens upon the bed- 
room I have named. Make everything 
as comfortable as possible. If any- 
thing is wanted in the way of furniture, 
drapery, ornament, &e., you need only 
write to John Skelton, Esq., Spring- 
garden, London, stating what is re- 
quired, and he will order and send 
them down. You must be expedi- 
tious, as I shall probably go down to 
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Wynston, with two or three friends, 
at the beginning of next month. 
«© Wynston BERKLEY. 
**P.S.—I have written to direct Ar- 
kins and two or three of the other ser- 
vants to go down at once. Set them 
all to work immediately.” 


He then applied himself to another 
letter of considerably greater length, 
and from which, therefore, we shall 
only offer a few extracts. It was ad- 
dressed to John Skelton, Esq., and 
began as follows :— 


“ My pear Sketton,—You are, 
doubtless, surprised at my long silence, 
but I have had nothing very particular 
to say—my visit to this dull and un- 
comfortable place was (as you rightly 
surmise) not without its object~a 
little bit of wicked romance; the 
pretty demoiselle of Rouen, whom I 
mentioned to you more than once— 
la belle de Barras—was, in truth, the 
attraction that drew me hither; and, 
1 think (for, as yet, she affects hesita- 
tion) I shall have no further trouble 
with her. She isa fine creature, and 
you will admit, when you have seen 
her, well worth taking some trouble 
about. She is, however, avery know- 
ing little minx, and evidently suspects 
me of being asad, fickle dog—and, as 
I surmise, has some plans, moreover, 
respecting my morose cousin, Mars- 
ton—a kind of wicked Penruddock— 
who has carried all his London tastes 
into his Irish retreat, a paradise of 
bogs and bushes. There is, I am very 
confident, a liason in that quarter. 
The young lady is evidently a good 
deal afraid of him, and insists upon 
such precautions in our interviews, 
that they have been very few, aud far 
between, indeed. To-day, there has 
been a fracas of some kind. I have 
no doubt that Marston, poor devil, is 
jealous. His situation is really pitiably 
comic—with an intriguing mistress, a 
saintly wife, and a devil of a jealous 
temper of his own. I shall meet Mary 
on reaching town. Has Clavering 
(shabby dog!) paid his I. O. U. yet? 
Tell the little opera woman she had 
better be quiet. She ought to know 
me by this time—I shall do what is 
right—but won't submit to be bullied. 
If she is troublesome, snap your fin- 
gers at her, on my behalf, and leave 
her to her remedy. I have written to 
Gray, to get things at Wynston in 
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order. She will draw upon you for 
what money she requires. Send down 
two or three of the servants, if they 
have not already gone. The place is 
very dusty and dingy, and needs a 
great deal of brushing and scouring. 
I shall see you in town very soon—by 
the way, their claret here is particu- 
larly good—so I ordered a prodigious 
supply from a Dublin house ; it is con- 
signed to you, and goes by the ¢ Lizard ;’ 

pay the freightage, and get Edwards 
to pack it; ten dozen or so may as 
well go down to Wynston, and send 
other wines in proportion. I leave 
details to youn”. 6 6 6 6 oe 


Some further directions upon other 
subjects followed; and having sub- 
scribed the dispatch, and addressed it 
to the gentlemanlike scoundrel who 
filled the onerous office of factotum 
to this profligate and exacting man of 
the world, Sir Wynston Berkley rang 
his bell, and gave the two letters into 
the hand of his man, with special 
directions to carry them himself in 
person, to the post-office in the neigh- 
bouring village, early next morning. 
These little matters completed, Sir 
Wynston stirred his fire, leaned back 
in his easy chair, and smiled blandly 
over the sunny prospect of his imagi- 
nary triumphs. 

It here becomes necessary to de- 
scribe, in a few words, some of the 
local relations of Sir Wynston’s apart- 
ments. The bedchamber which he 
occupied opened from the long passage 
of which we have already spoken—and 
there were two other smaller apart- 
ments opening from it in train. Jn 
the further of these, which was en- 
tered from a lobby, communicating by 
a back stairs with the kitchen and ser- 
vants’ apartments, lay Sir Wynston’s 
valet—and the intermediate chamber 
was fitted up as a dressing-room for the 
baronet himself. These circumstances 
it is necessary to mention, that what 
follows may be clearly intelligible. 

While the baronet was penning 
these records of vicious schemes— 
dire waste of wealth and time— 
irrevocable time !|— Marston paced his 
study in a very different frame of mind. 
There was agloom and disorder in the 
room accordant with those of his own 
mind. Shelves of ancient tomes, 
darkened by time, and upon which the 
dust of years lay sleeping—dark oaken 
cabinets, filled with piles of deeds and 
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papers, among which the nimble spi- 
ders were crawling—and, from the 
dusky walls, several stark, pale ances- 
tors, looking down fearfully from their 
tarnished frames. An hour, and an- 
other hour passed—and still Marston 
paced this melancholy chamber, a prey 
to his own fell passions and dark 
thoughts. He was not a superstitious 
man, but, in the visions which haunted 
him, perhaps, was something which 
made him unusually excitable—for, he 
experienced a chill of absolute horror, 
as, standing at the farther end of the 
room, with his face turned towards the 
entrance, he beheld the door noiselessly 
and slowly pushed open, by a pale, 
thin hand, and a figure, dressed in 
a loose white robe, glide softly in. 
He stood for some seconds gazing upon 
this apparition, as it moved hesitat- 
ingly towards him from the dusky ex- 
tremity of the large apartment, before 
he perceived that the form was that 
of Mrs. Marston. 

“ Hey, hal—Mrs. Marston—what 
on earth has called you hither?” he 
asked, sternly. ‘* You ought to have 
been at rest an hour ago—get to your 
chamber, and leave me—lI have busi- 
ness to attend to.” 

* Now, dear Richard, you must 
forgive me,” she said, drawing near, 
and looking up into his haggard face 
with a sweet and touching look of 
timidity and love, “I could not rest 
until [ saw you again—your looks 
have been all this night so unlike your- 
self—so strange and terrible—that I 
am afraid some great misfortune 
threatens you, which you fear to tell 
me of.” 

«© My looks! why, curse it, must 
I give an account of my looks ?” 
replied Marston, at once disconcerted 
and wrathful. ‘* Misfortune! what 
misfortune can befall us more? No, 
there is nothing—nothing, I say, but 
your own foolish fancy—go to your 
room—go to sleep—my looks, indeed ; 
psha!” 

** I came to tell you, Richard, dear, 
that I will do, in all respects, just as 
you desire. If you continue to wish 
it, I will part with poor mademoiselle ; 
though, indeed, Richard, I shall miss 
her more than you can imagine; and 
all your suspicions have wronged her 
deeply,” said Mrs. Marston. 

Her husband darted a sudden flash- 
ing glance of suspicious scrutiny upon 
her face ; but its expression was frank, 
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earnest, and noble. He was disarmed 
—he hung his head gloomily upon his 
breast, and was silent for a time. She 
came nearer, and laid her hand upon his 
arm. He looked darkly into her upturn- 
ed eyes, and a feeling which had not 
touched his heart for many a day—an 
emotion of pity—transient, indeed, but 
vivid—revisited him. He took her hand 
in his, and said, in gentler terms than 
she had heard him use for a long time— 

* No, indeed, Gertrude, you have 
deceived yourself; no misfortune has 
happened, and if I am gloomy, the 
source of all my troubles is within. 
Leave me, Gertrude, for the present. 
As to the other matter—the departure 
of Mademoiselle de Barras—we can 
talk of that to-morrow —now I can- 
not; so let us part. Go to your roon— 
good night.” 

She was withdrawing, and he added, 
in a subdued tone— 

“ Gertrude, I am very glad you 
came—very glad. Pray for me to- 
night.” 

He had followed her a few steps 
toward the door, and now stopped 
short—turned about, and walked de- 
jectedly back again. 

“TI am right glad she came,” he 
muttered, as soon as he was once more 
alone.  Wynston is provoking and 
fiery, too. Were [I in my present 
mood, to seek a ¢éte-d-téte with him, 
who knows what might come of it ? 
Blood ; my own heart whispers—dlood ! 
T'll not trust myself.” 

He strode to the study door, locked 
it, and taking out the key, shut it in 
the drawer of one of the cabinets. 

** Now it will need more than acci- 
dent or impulse to lead me to him. I[ 
cannot go, at least, without reflection 
— without premeditation. Avaunt, 
fiend! I have baffled you.” 

He stood in the centre of the room, 
crouching and scowling as he said 
this, and looked round with a glance 
half-defiant, half-fearful, as if he ex- 
pected to see some dreadful form in 
the dusky recesses of the desolate 
chamber. He sate himself by the 
smouldering fire, in sombre and agi- 
tated ruminations. He was restless— 
he rose again, unbuckled his sword, 
which he had not loosed since evening, 
and threw it hastily into a corner. He 
looked at his watch, it was half-past 
twelve—he glanced at the door, and 
thence at the cabinet in which he had 
placed the key ; then he turned hastily, 
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and sate down again. He leaned his 
elbows on his knees, and his chin upon 
his clenched hand ; still he was rest- 
less and excited. Once more he arose, 
and paced up and down. He con- 


sulted his watch again; it was now 
but a quarter to one. 
7 . + 


« * 


Sir Wynston’s man having received 
the letters, and his master’s permis- 
sion to retire to rest, got into his bed, 
and was soon beginning to dose. We 
have already mentioned that his and 
Sir Wynston’s apartments were sepa- 
rated by a small dressing-room, so that 
any ordinary noise or conversation 
could be heard but imperfectly from 
one to the other. The servant, how- 
ever, was startled by asound of some- 
thing falling on the floor of his mas- 
ter’s apartment, and broken to pieces 
by the violence of the shock. He sate 
up in his bed, listened, and heard some 
sentences spoken vehemently, and gab- 
bled very fast. He thought he dis- 
tinguished the words “wretch” and 
“ God ;” and there was something so 
strange in the tone in which they were 
spoken, that the man got up and stole 
noiselessly through the dressing-room, 
and listened at the door. 

He heard him, as he thought, walk- 
ing in his slippers through the room, 
and making his customary arrange- 
ments previously to getting into bed. 
He knew that his master had a habit 
of speaking when alone, and concluded 
that the accidental breakage of some 
glass or chimney-ornament had elicited 
the volley of words he had heard. 
Well knowing that, except at the usual 
hours, or in obedience to Sir Wyn- 
ston’s bell, nothing more displeased 
his master than his presuming to enter 
his sleeping-apartment while he was 
there, the servant quietly retreated, 
and, perfectly satisfied that all was 
right, composed himself to slumber, 
and was soon beginning to dose again, 

The fretting adventures of the night, 
however, were not yetover. Waking, 
as men sometimes do, without any as- 
certainable cause—without a start or 
an uneasy sensation—without even a 
disturbance of the attitude of repose, 
he opened his eyes, and beheld Merton, 
the servant of whom we have spoken, 
standing at a little distance from his 
bed. The moonlight fell ina clear flood 
upon this figure: the man was ghastly 
pale ; there was a blotch of blood on 
his face ; his hands were clasped upon 
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something which they nearly conceal- 
ed; and his eyes, fixed on the servant 
who had just awakened, shone in the 
cold light, with a wild and death-like 
glitter. This spectre drew close 
to the side of the bed, and stood for 
a few moments there with a look of 
agony and menace, which startled the 
newly-awakened man, who rose up 
aright, and said— 

«“ Mr. Merton, Mr. Merton—in 
God's name, what is the matter ?” 

Merton recoiled at the sound of the 
voice; and, as he did so, dropped 
something on the floor, which rolled 
away to a distance; and he stood gaz- 
ing silently and horribly upon his in- 
terrogator. 

** Mr. Merton, I say, what is it ?” 
urged the man. “Are you hurt ?—your 
face is bloody.” 

Merton raised his hand to his face 
mechanically, and Sir Wynston’s man 
observed that it, too, was covered with 
blood. 

«* Why, man,” he said, vehemently, 
and actually freezing with horror, 
«you are all bloody—hands and face; 
all over blood.” 

‘«* My hand is cut to the bone,” said 
Merton, in a harsh whisper; and 
speaking to himself, rather than ad- 
dressing the servant—“ I wish it was 
my neck—I wish to God I bled to 
death.” 

«You have hurt your hand, Mr. 
Merton,” repeated the man, scarce 
knowing what he said. 

** Ay,” whispered Merton, wildly 
drawing toward the bedside again ; 
“‘ who told you I hurt my hand? It 
is cut to the bone, sure enough.” 

He stooped for a moment over the 
bed, and then cowered down toward 
the floor, to search for what he had 
dropped. 

“Why, Mr. Merton, what brings 
you here at this hour?” urged the 
man, after a pause of a few seconds. 
“ It is drawing toward morning.” 

“¢ Ay, ay,” said Merton, doubtfully, 
and starting upright again, while he 
concealed in his bosom what he had 
been in search of. ‘ Near morning, 
is it? Night and morning, it is all 
one to me. I believe I am going mad, 
by ——” 

** But, what do you want ?—what 
did you come here for at this hour ?” 
persisted the man. 

« What! ay, that is it—why, his 
boots and spurs, to be sure. I forgot 
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them. His—his—Sir Wynston’s boots 
and spurs—I forgot to take them, I 
say,” said Merton, looking toward 
the dressing-room, as if about to 
enter it. 

* Don’t mind them to-night, I say ; 
don’t go in there,” said the man, pe- 
remptorily, and getting out upon the 
floor. ‘I say, Mr. Merton, this is 
no hour to be going about, searching 
in the dark for boots and spurs. You'll 
waken the master. I can’t have it, I 
say ; go down, and let it be for to- 
night.” 

Thus speaking, in a resolute and 
somewhat angry under-key, the valet 
stood between Merton and the en- 
trance of the dressing-room; and, 
signing with his hand toward the other 
door of the apartment, continued— 

« Go down, I say, Mr. Merton—go 
down; you may as well quietly, for, I 
tell you plainly, you shall neither go a 
step further, nor stay here a moment 
longer.” 

The man drew his shoulders up, 
and made a sort of shivering moan, and 
elasping his hands together, shook 
them, as it seemed, in great agony. 
He then turned abruptly, and hurried 
from the room by the door leading to 
the kitchen. 

“ By my faith,” said the servant, 
“Tam glad he is gone. The poor 
chap is turning crazy, as sure as I am 
a living man. [ll not have him prowl- 
ing about here any more, however— 
that I am resolved on.” 

In pursuance of this determination, 
by no means an imprudent one as it 
seemed, he fastened the door commu- 
nicating with the lower apartments 
upon the inside. He had hardly done 
this, when he heard a step traversing 
the stable-yard, which lay under the 
window of his apartment. He looked 
out, and saw Merton walking hur- 
riedly across, and into a stable at the 
farther end. 

Feeling no very particular curiosity 
about his movements, the man hurried 
back to his bed. Merton’s ecegytric 
conduct of late had become so gene- 
rally remarked and discussed among 
the servants, that Sir Wynston’s man 
was by no means surprised at the 
oddity of the visit he had just had ; 
nor, after the first few moments of 
suspense, before the appearance of 
blood had been accounted for, had he 
entertained any suspicions whatever 
connected with the man’s unexpected 


presence inthe room. Merton was in 
the habit of coming up every night to 
tuke down Sir Wynston’s boots, when- 
ever the baronet had ridden in the 
course of the day; and this attention 
had been civilly undertaken as a proof 
of good-will toward the valet, whose 
duty this somewhat soiling and ungen- 
tlemanlike process would otherwise 
have been. So far, the nature of the 
visit was explained; and the remem- 
brance of the friendly feeling and good 
offices which had been mutually inter- 
changed, as well as of the inoffensive 
habits for which Merton had earned a 
character for himself, speedily calmed 
the uneasiness, for a moment amount- 
ing to actual alarm, with which the 
servant had regarded his appearance. 

We must now pass on to the mor- 
row, and ask the reader’s attention 
for a few moments to a different 
scene. 

In contact with Dunoran, upon 
the northern side, and divided by a 
common boundary, lay a demesne, in 
many respects presenting a very strik- 
ing contrast to its grander neighbour. 
It was a comparatively modern place. 
It could not boast the towering timber 
which enriched and overshadowed the 
vast and varied expanse of its aristo- 
cratic rival ; but, if it was inferior in 
the advantages of antiquity, and, per- 
haps, also in some of those of nature, 
its superiority in other respects was 
striking and important. Dunoran 
was not more remarkable for its wild 
and neglected condition, than was 
Newton Park for the care and ele- 
gance with which it was kept. No 
one could observe the contrast, with- 
out, at the same time, divining its 
cause. The proprietor of the one 
was a man of wealth, fully commensu- 
rate with the extent and pretensions 
of the residence he had chosen—the 
owner of the other was a man of 
broken fortunes. 

Under a green shade, which nearly 
met above them, a very young man, 
scarcely one-and-twenty, of a frank and 
sensible, rather than a strictly hand- 
some countenance, was walking, side 
by side, with a light-haired, laughing, 
graceful girl, of some sixteen years. 
This girl, without being classically 
beautiful, had such an elegance and 
perfect symmetry of form, and such 
an unutterable prettiness of feature, 
that it would have been difficult to 
conceive a being more attractive. 
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These two friends (for they were, in 
truth, no more) were taking a morn- 
ing ramble together; and the gay 
laugh of the girl, and the more sober 
tones of her companion, sounded plea- 
santly among the arches of the green- 
wood. The young man was George 
Mervyn, the only son of the present 
proprietor of the place; and the girl 
was his orphan niece, Emily Howard. 
The mutual feelings of the two cou- 
sins were, as we have said, those of 
mere friendship, untinctured by the 
faintest admixture of any more roman- 
tic ingredient; and, indeed, a close 
observer might easily have detected 
this in the perfectly disengaged and 
honestly familiar way in which each 
accosted the other. As they walked 
on, chatting, to the great gate, which 
was to be the boundary of their ramble, 
the clank of a horse’s hoofs in quick 
motion upon the sequestered road 
which ran outside it, reached them ; 
and hardly had they heard these 
sounds, when a young gentleman rode 
briskly by, directing his look into the 
demesne as he passed. He had no 
sooner seen them, than wheeling his 
horse about, he rode up to the iron 
gate, and dismounting, threw it open, 
and let his horse in. 

“ Ha! Charles Marston, I protest !” 
said the young man, quickening his 
pace to meet his friend. ‘ Marston, 
my dear fellow,” he called aloud, 
«“ how glad I am to see you.” 

Miss Howard, on the contrary, 
walked rather slower than before, and 
blushed deeply ; but as the handsome 
young man, with anair in which delight, 
tenderness, and admiration, were un- 
disguisedly mingled, saluted her after 
his long absence, through her smiles 
and blushes, there was in her pretty 
face a look of such blended gratifica- 
tion and modesty, as made her quite 
beautiful. 

There was another entrance into 
Newton Park, opening also from the 
same road, about half a mile further 
on; and Charles Marston, but too 
intent on prolonging the happiness of 
this chance meeting, made his way to 
lie through this. Thus the young 
people walked on, talking of a hundred 
things as they proceeded, in the ful- 
ness and joy of their hearts. 

Between the fathers of the two 
young men, who thus walked so affec- 
tionately together, there subsisted un- 
happily no friendly feelings. There 
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had been several slight disagreements 
between them, touching their proprie- 
tary rights, and one of these had 
ripened into a formal and somewhat 
expensive litigation, respecting a cer- 
tain right of fishing claimed by each. 
This legal encounter had terminated 
in the defeat of Marston. Mervyn, 
however, promptly wrote to his op- 
ponent, offering him the free use 
of the waters for which they had thus 
sharply contested, and received a curt 
and scarcely civil reply, declining the 
proposed courtesy. This exhibition 
of resentment on Marston’s part, had 
been followed by some rather angry 
collisions, where chance or duty hap- 
pened to throw them together. It is 
but justice to say that, upon all such 
occasions, Marston was the aggressor. 
But Mervyn was a somewhat testy old 
gentleman, and had a certain pride of 
his own, which was not to be trifled 
with. Thus, though near neighbours, 
the parents of the young friends were 
more than strangers to each other. 
On Mervyn’s side, however, this 
estrangement was unalloyed with bit- 
terness, and simply of that kind which 
the great moralist would have referred 
to “ defensive pride.” It did not in- 
clude any member of Marston's family, 
and Charles, as often as he desired it, 
which was, in truth, as often as his 
visits could escape the special notice 
of his father, was a welcome guest at 
Newton Park. 

These details, respecting the mutual 
relation in which the two families 
Stood, it was necessary to state, for the 
purpose of making what follows per- 
fectly clear. The young people had 
now reached the further gate, at which 
they were to part. Charles Marston, 
with a heart beating happily in the an- 
ticipation of many a pleasant meeting, 
bid them farewell for the present, and 
in a few minutes more was riding up 
the broad, straight avenue, towards the 
gloomy mansion which closed in the 
hazy and sombre perspective. As he 
moved onward, :he passed a labourer, 
with whose face from his childhood 
he had been familiar. 

** How do you do, Mick ?” he cried. 

«« At your sarvice, sir,” replied the 
man, uncovering, “and welcome 
home, sir.” 

There was something dark and anx- 
ious in the man’s looks, which ill ac- 
corded with the welcome he spoke, and 
which suggested some undeiined alarm. 
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«©The master, and mistress, and 
Miss Rhoda—are all well ?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

* All well, sir, thank God,” replied 
the man. 

Young Marston spurred on, filled 
with vague apprehensions, and observ- 
ing the man still leaning upon his 
spade, and watching his progress with 
the same gloomy and curious eye. 

At the hall-door he met with one of 
the servants, booted and spurred. 

“Well, Daly,” he said, as he dis- 
mounted, “ how are all at home 2?” 

This man, like the former, met his 
smile with a troubled countenance, 
and stammered— 

* All, sir—that is, the master, and 
mistress, and Miss Rhoda—quite well, 
sir; but ——” 

“ Well, well,” said Charles, ear- 
nestly, “ speak on—what is it ?” 

** Bad work, sir,” replied the man, 
lowering his voice. ‘I am going off 
this minute for r 

“For what?” urged the young 
gentleman. 

“ Why, sir, for the coroner,” re- 
plied he. 

“ The coroner—the coroner! Why, 
good God, what has happened ?” cried 
Charles, aghast with horror. 

“‘Sir Wynston,” commenced the 
man, and hesitated. 

* Well?” pursued Charles, pale and 
breathless. 

“Sir Wynston—he—it is he,” said 
the man. 

“He? Sir Wynston? Is he dead 
or who is ?—who is dead?” demande 
the young man, fearfully. 

“Sir Wynston, sir—it is he that is 
dead. There is bad work, sir—very 
bad, I’m afeard,” replied the man. 

Charles did not wait to inquire fur- 
ther, but with a feeling of mingled hor- 
ror and curiosity, entered the house. 

He hurried up the stairs, and entered 
his mother’s sitting-room. She was 
there, perfectly alone, and so deadly 
pale, that she scarcely looked like a 
human being. In an instant they were 
locked in one another’s arms. 

** Mother—my dear mother, you 
are ill,” said the young man anxiously. 

«©Oh, no, no, Charles, dear, but 
frightened—horrified ;” and as she 
said this, the poor lady burst into tears. 

ss What is all this horrible affair ?— 
something about Sir Wynston. He 
is dead, I know, but is it—is it sui- 
cide ?” he asked. 
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«© Oh, no, not suicide,” said Mrs. 
Marston, greatly agitated. 

** Good God!—then he is murder- 
ed,” whispered the young man, grow- 
ing very pale. 

* Yes, Charles—horrible—dreadful 
I can scarcely believe it,” replied she, 
shuddering while she wept. 

« Where is my father,” inquired the 
young man, after a pause. 

*¢ Why, why, Charles, darling—why 
do you ask for him ?” she said, wildly, 
grasping him by the arm, as she looked 
into his face with a terrified expression. 

** Why—why, he could tell me the 
particulars of this horrible tragedy,” 
answered he, meeting her agonized 
look with one of alarm and surprise, 
‘as far as they have been as yet col- 
lected. How is he, mother—is he 
well.” 

“ Oh, yes, quite well, thank God,” 
she answered, more  collectedly— 
“quite well, but, of course, greatly, 
dreadfully shocked.” 

*«‘T will goto him, mother—lI will 
see him,” said he, turning towards the 
door. 

‘* He has been wretchedly depressed 
and excited for some days,” said Mrs. 
Marston, dejectedly, “ and this dread- 
ful occurrence will, I fear, affect him 
most deplorably.” 

The young man kissed her tenderly 
and affectionately, and hurried down 
to the library, where his father usually 
sat when he desired to be alone, or 
was engaged in business. He opened 
the door softly. His father was stand- 
ing at one of the windows, his face 
haggard as from a night’s watching, 
unkempt and unshorn, and with his 
hands thrust into his pockets. At the 
sound of the revolving door, he start- 
ed, and seeing his son, first recoiled a 
little, with a strange, doubtful expres- 
sion, and then rallying, walked quickly 
towards him with a smile, which had 
in it something still more painful. 

* Charles, I am glad to see you,” 
he said, shaking him with an agitated 
pressure by both hands—* Charles, 
this is a great calamity, and what 
makes it still worse, is, that the mur- 
derer has escaped; it looks badly, 
you know.” 

He fixed his gaze for a few moments 
upon his son, turned abruptly, and 
walked a little way into the room— 
then, in a disconcerted manner, he 
added, hastily turning back— 

“ Not, that it signifies to us, of 
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course—but I would fain have justice 
satisfied.” 

«© And who is the wretch—the mur- 
derer ?” inquired Charles. 

‘Who? Why, every one knows! 
—that scoundrel, Merton,” answered 
Marston, in an irritated tone—‘** Mer- 
ton murdered him in his bed, and fled 
last night ; he is gone—escaped—and 
I suspect Sir Wynston’s man of being 
an accessory.” 

“ Which was Sir Wynston’s bed- 
room ?” asked the young man. 

«© The room that old Lady 
had—the room with the portrait of 
Grace Hamilton in it.” 

“ T know—I know;” said the young 
man, much excited— I should wish 
to see it.” 

“* Stay,” said Marston; “the door 
from the passage is bolted on the in- 
side, and I have locked the other— 
here is the key, if you choose to go— 
but you must bring Hughes with you, 
and do not disturb anything—leave all 
as it is—the jury ought to see, and 
examine for themselves.” 

Charles took the key, and, accom- 
panied by the awe-struck servant, he 
made his way by the back stairs to the 
door opening from the dressing-room, 
which, as we have said, intervened 
between the valet’s chamber and Sir 
Wynston’s. After a momentary hesi- 
tation, Charles turned the key in the 
door, and stood 


** In the dark chamber of white death.” 


The shutters lay partly open, as the 
valet had left them some hours before, 
on making the astounding discovery, 
which the partially-admitted light re- 
vealed. The corpse lay in the silk- 
embroidered dressing-gown, and other 
habiliments, which Sir Wynston had 
worn, while taking his ease in his 
chamber, on the preceding night. The 
coverlet was partially dragged over it. 
The mouth was gaping, and filled with 
clotted blood; a wide gash was also 
visible in the neck, under the ear— 
and there was a thickening pool of 
blood at the bedside, and quantities 
of blood, doubtless from other wounds, 
had saturated the bedclothes under 
the body. There lay Sir Wynston, 
stiffened in the attitude in which the 
struggle of death had left him, with 
his stern, stony face, and dim, terri- 
ble gaze turned up. 

Charles looked breathlessly for 
more than a minute upon this mute 
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and unchanging spectacle, and then 
silently suffered the curtain to fall back 
again—and stepped, with the light 
tread of awe, again to the door. 
There he turned back, and pausing 
for a minute, said, in a whisper, to 
the attendant— 

** And Merton did this 2” 

« Troth, I'm afeard he did, sir,” 
answered the man, gloomily. 

«‘ And has made his escape?” con- 
tinued Charles. 

“ Yes, sir; he stole away in the 
night-time,” replied the servant, *af- 
ter the murder was done” (and he 
glanced fearfully toward the bed)— 
** God knows where he’s gone.” 

« The villain!” muttered Charles ; 
* but what was his motive? why did 
he do all this—what does it mean 2” 

** I don't know exactly, sir, but he 
was very queer for a week and more 
before it,” replied the man; * there 
was something bad over him for a long 
time.” 

“ It is a terrible thing,” said Char- 
les, with a profound sigh—* a terrible 
and shocking occurrence.” 

He hesitated again at the door, but 
his feelings had sustained a terrible 
revulsion at sight of the corpse, and 
he was no longer disposed to prosecute 
his purposed examination of the cham- 
ber and its contents, with a view to 
conjecturing the probable circum- 
stances of the murder. 

“ Observe, Hughes, that I have 
moved nothing in the chamber from 
the place it occupied when we entered,” 
he said to the servant, as they with- 
drew. 

He locked the door, and as he passed 
through the hall, on his return, he 
encountered his father, and, restoring 
the key, said— 

“1 could not stay there—I am 
almost sorry I have seen it—I am 
overpowered—whata determined, fero- 
cious murder it was—the place is all 
in a pool of gore—he must have re- 
ceived many wounds.” 

‘1 can’t say—the particulars will 
be elicited soon enough—those details 
are for the inquest—as for me, I hate 
such spectacles,” said Marston, gloom- 
ily ; “go, now, and see your sister ; 
you will find her there.” 

He pointed to the small room where 
we have first seen her and her fair 
governess, and Charles obeyed the 
direction, and Marston proceeded him- 
self to his wife’s sitting-room. 
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TENANT-RIGHT. 


Ir has been frequently asserted of late, 
that the customs known in Ulster un- 
der the name of tenant-right, had their 
origin in the Articles for the Plantation 
of that province. We believe this idea 
was first started by Dr. M‘Knight, the 
editor of the Londonderry Standard, 
whose pamphlet, professing to be a de- 
monstration of that proposition, among 
others, is now before us. We shall 
not quarrel with Dr. M‘Knight about 
land-ownership being a state trust—a 
proposition which no one will dispute, 
and to which he is at liberty to add 
that property-ownership of all kinds, 
including the ownership of tenant-right, 
if he will, is also a state trust; but, 
if we ask, a trust for what? we do not 
find that Dr. M‘Knight furnishes us 
with any answer farther than this, 


that, in his opinion, landlords ought 
to be trustees for their tenants in per- 
petuity at valuation rents. 

Having conceded to Dr. M‘Knight 


the priority which we believe belongs to 
him in originating the argument (falla- 
cious thoughit be) for tenant-right from 
the Plantation of Ulster, we must do 
justice to another gentleman, whose la- 
bours in this line have been somewhat 
unfairly appropriated, both by Doctor 
M‘Knight and other prominent advo- 
cates of “perpetuity and valuation.” 
We allude to Mr. William Conner, 
who, more than ten years ago, com- 
menced the agitation of the land ques- 
tion on these principles, and suffered 
heavy pecuniary loss and severe per- 
sonal punishment, for what was then 
held to be sedition, in enunciating 
those doctrines. We have two pamph- 
lets of Mr. Conner's before us, re- 
iterating arguments which were pub- 
lished long before any of the pre- 
sent agitators were heard of, in which 
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he insists on these two points as the 
only solution of our social difficulties. 
Mr. Conner’s claim to be the father 
of the perpetuity and valuation move- 
ment is perfectly well known to Dr. 
M‘Knight and Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford; and whatever popular favour 
the advocacy of these doctrines in 
times of danger, and the endurance of 
fine and imprisonment for their pro- 
motion, ought to elicit, belongs, and 
ought to be conceded to Mr. Conner. 

We believe if the people knew their 
own interests, the proposal for perpe- 
tual tenures and valuation rents would 
not elicit any favour, and that the ad- 
vocates of a system of that kind would 
be regarded as dangerous visionaries ; 
but when visionary theories are in fa- 
shion, it is but just to direct the popu- 
lar regards to the man who is entitled 
to be called the father of this agita- 
tion. 

Mr. Conner’s leading idea, to which 
he has adhered with resolute pertina- 
city through a twenty years’ struggle, 
is, that inasmuch as the quantity of 
land in the market cannot be increased, 
while the number of claimants to whose 
existence it is essential increase very 
rapidly, the state is called on to pre- 
vent the claimants ruinously overbid- 
ding one another, by saying to the pro- 
prietor, “you must not charge more 
than so much rent for your land.” 
The consequence of such a measure, 
apart from all considerations of moral 
rectitude, may be shortly indicated 
thus:—The present landlords would 
be reduced to beggary—the new pro- 
prietors would be mere rent-chargers, 
without any control—the small farmer 
would become a middleman—the small 
capitalist, turning farmer, would ex- 


haust himself by paying a fine heavy 
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in proportion to the lowness of the rent ; 
—and the poor man, without ready 
money to buy the occupancy, would 
find it more difficult than ever to pro- 
cure the least spot of ground. Yet, 
to produce this state of things, Doctor 
M‘Knight and Mr. Conner would 
annul existing contracts between man 
and man, giving to one, and taking 
from the other, without any considera- 
tion ; a proceeding which could only 
be taken in time of revolution, and 
then could only be justified by the cer- 
tainty of its benefiting all. 

We must say, in farther justice to 
Mr. Conner, that not only is he enti- 
tled to priority in the advocacy of 
these principles, but that he has stated 
his argument and developed his con- 
clusions much more simply, rationally, 
and fairly, than Dr. M‘Knight. He 
affects no historical learning; but, 
assuming that a tenure in perpetuity 
would give the necessary confidence 
to induce improvement, and that the 
competition for land is so excessive as 
to justify the interference of the state 
in altering and controlling men’s bar- 
gains for the payment of rent, he con- 
cludes, without any violation of logical 
propriety, that the present occupiers 
ought to hold in perpetuity, at rents 
to be determined by a general valua- 
tion ; and so gets rid of all question 
of compensation for improvements and 
metaphysical partnerships, considering 
that the tenant who could not pay a 
* valuation-rent” would not be entitled 
to any claim of that kind. 

Dr. M‘Knight, on the other hand, 
arrives at his conclusion by a devious 
argument, full of historical and logical 
pretension, but, to a great extent, 
erroneous in fact, by no means cohe- 
rent in arrangement, and altogether 
repugnant in its conclusions. 

He alleges, that inasmuch as the Ar- 
ticles for the Plantation of Ulster re- 
quired the undertakers to make leases 
for certain estates at fixed rents to their 
tenants, therefore, and by virtue of that 
provision, the tenants throughout Ulster 
now enjoy, or ought to enjoy, estates 
in virtual perpetuity, without lease. 
He next alleges, that the prosperity 
of Ulster being due to this tenant- 
right, the rest of Ireland would be- 
come as prosperous as Ulster, if it bad 
extended to it (not this system, but) a 
system of absolute perpetuities, at va~ 
luation-rents ; and, finally, requires 
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that the latter system should be estab- 
lished by law throughout Ireland, 
Ulster included. 

This is our statement of Doctor 
M‘Knight’s argument, as we collect it 
from the midst of much irrelevant 
matter ; and, certainly, we have rarely 
seen more palpable examples of the 
non sequitur. 

We are surprised Dr. M‘Knight 
should have used so much argument 
to establish the origin of a custom 
which he desires to supersede, the 
more particularly as he appears to 
have been recently made aware of a 
fact, which disposes in two words of 
his whole theory as to Ulster tenant- 
right having originated in the Articles 
of the Plantation, viz., that Antrim, 
Down, and Monaghan, in all of which 
tenant-right prevails, were not includ- 
ed in the Articles of Piantation at all. 

But, indeed, this theory will not 
bear the least examination, even in 
these counties to which the Articles 
apply. The crown required the un- 
dertakers to make leases to certain 
freeholders. Well, they didso. Who 
are these freeholders now? The gen- 
try of the country, who, in process 
of time, have themselves become 
landlords, and have set their lands as 
they think proper. Nine out of every 
ten of the men on the grand panels of 
these counties represent lessees of un- 
dertakers, enjoying the provisions of 
the Articles, but themselves under no 
obligation to make sub-leases to their 
tenants, any more than their tenants 
are to make sub-inferior leases to their 
cottiers. This was never the intention 
of the Articles; it was as little the 
policy of the crown then, as it would 
be now, to create a series of mesne land- 
lords, with reversion expectant on 
reversion, commencing from the first 
lessee, down to the occupant of half 
an acre— 


* As naturalists pretend a fica 
Hath smaller fleas that on it prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


It is needless, however, to pursue 


this absurdity further. The fact that 
the Articles of Plantation were con- 
fined to Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, Fer- 
managh, Cavan, and Armagh, and 
that tenant-right exists as much in 
Down, Antrim, and Monaghan, as in 
any of these, and that there never 
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were any articles whatever of this 
kind applicable to the latter counties, 
demonstrate that its origin must be 
looked for in something peculiar to 
the province of Ulster at large, and 
not in anything confined, as these Ar- 
ticles were, to the six escheated coun- 
ties above named. 

In fact, the main object of the Plan- 
tation was to get rid of the tenant-right 
of mere occupancy, which is neither 
more nor less than one form of the 
old Irish tenure and which has long- 
est survived in Ulster, for the simple 
reason that Ulster was the province 
last reduced to English rule. It is, 
in fact, a remnant of the Brehon 
code, in which occupation under three 
successive chieftains gave the right of 
enjoyment in perpetuity; just as, in 
Wales, occupation by three successive 
generations, made the fourth tenant 
proprietor. 

As this is a subject new to the pub- 
lic, we shall go into it at some length. 
Mr. Eugene Curry, the eminent Jrish 
scholar, was the first to open this view 
of the question, in a letter to Mr. 
Peirce Mahony,* published in the Dub- 
lin journals in 1845, He says :— 


**It was competent to any of the oc- 
cupiers to give his ‘place’ in the land 
(i.e., to sell his interest) to any other 
person of the tribe, or to pledge, but not 
sublet it, without consulting the chief, 
or the tribe at large; but he could not 
sell ‘ his place’ in the lands to a stranger 
without the consent of these parties. 
An occupier of this class could not be 
dispossessed, except upon the commis- 
sion of some heinous crime, when he was 
deprived of his patrimony, and cut off 
from his tribe.—A stranger who took 
lands from the chief, should he remain 
on the lands during the succession of 
three lords, became naturalized, and en- 
titled to all the privileges of a tribe- 
man.”—Mr. Currys Letter, Dublin Even- 
ing Post, Sept. 18, 1845. 


Mr. Curry has obligingly furnished 
us with the passage from the Brehon 
code, respecting the effect of tenancy 
under three successive lords. The re- 
ferences are to the original MSS, in 
the Library of Trinity College :— 


“Gupyompachep cac nas Fo Ty 
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TyaGajb Gujzsep -- Guyompohepn 
A fyepannyn O yneoe O ¥PGuZshen 
wr amach he pe pé spp.” 
B. 3. 18. 230. a. 

Qo pone pj pajo plo by1757-7- 
AMO 15 A pNojsne i~ mo pais 
FIUNHE Na Cae Ha FEplajnod GaAjs- 
nemacha cya 0ca bya 4 Guynjoe 
D0 plejpt DljZead. Cajn bepta cya 
bera 4€ Dlj5eD Tuner) -7- bnes- 
NAjSIM CO CAjN CJA OCA ILIAG DO- 
flep Diyzead. Selo yFean spy 
conoall -7- red qr ley 1h ean bIT 
AC FOFENS JH Kean ac buajyn a 
caen ously oe pe pné Spy a Guy- 
nyoe Do bejyG ajce ple rn fle YIN.” 
—230. 4. 


That is to say :— 


‘* All lands are bound, when by three 
lords they are set—ie., his lands are 
bound from a person when he has fairly 
set them out during the time of three 
(lords).” 

“Oh, my king! oh, Roighne, who ho- 
noureth Truth, all the delightful lands, 
whose shall be their possession accord- 
ing to Law? I fairly adjudge who shall 
have them according to law. It (the 
land) shall belong to the man who grazes 
it, who takes off its sweet herbage, dur- 
ing the time of three (lords), he having 
its possession during that term.” 


With the other authorities from which 
Mr. Curry formed his opinion, as above 
given, we are unacquainted; but we 
apprehend his conclusions are chiefly 
drawn from the tradition of the coun- 
try. Reverting, however, to the mode 
of acquiring inheritance by occupancy, 
we shall next cite the analogous provi- 
sion of the Welch law. We now draw 
our information from the ‘ Leges 
Wallice,” published by the Record 
Commissioners for England. They 
had been already published, and learn- 
edly enough annotated by ‘Wotton, 
just as the parliamentary writs had 
been by Prynne ; but, while it has not 
been deemed expedient to continue the 
publication of our original records, the 
English Commissioners have spent a 
sum greater than would have complet- 
ed the unfinished Irish series, in re- 








* Mr. Mahony was much ridiculed by the press for his proposed reforms in the 
law of real property in Ireland. We believe several of these reforms are expedient, 


and will ultimately become law. 
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publishing their own parliamentary 
writs, and ancient British constitutions. 
The provision we refer to, respecting 
Dadenhudd, or proprietorship, is c. 30, 
s. 8, 9, of the Gwentian Code, of 
which it is only necessary here to cite 
the translation, as any one may consult 
the original Welch in the Commission- 
ers’ publication :— 


‘* Dadenhudd is the tilling by a person 
of land tilled by his father before him. 
In the fourth degree, a person becomes 
a proprietor—his father, his grandfa- 
ther, and his great-grandfather, and he 
himself the fourth. After he becomes a 
proprietor, his title does not become ex- 
tinguished until the ninth (generation), 
if they be without their right until the 
ninth.”"—Leges Wallice, p. 368. 


This ancient British custom, we 
have no doubt, is the ultimate origin 
of copyhold tenure in England ; and 
we believe it exists to this day, ina mo- 
dified form, in parts of Cumberland. 

The rents payable in respect of 
these possessions were fixed, and 
could not be increased. ‘The extra 
charges of coyne, livery, cuddies, &c., 
were considered usurpations, although 
generally levied both by lay and cle- 
rical lords. The ‘ Book of Rights,” 
recently published by the Celtic So- 
ciety—another of Mr. O’Donovan’s 
valuable contributions to Irish litera- 
ture—furnishes a very early and ex- 
plicit declaration of the Brehon law 
on this subject— 


** The tribute and the payment must 
be the same [at all times], without any 
addition for increased wealthiness,{with- 
out any deficiency for impoverishment, 
unless in case of a destruction of the 
tribe, a plague, a famine, or mortality— 
to be levied, be it great or be it little, 
every year.”—Leathair na G-ceart, 
p. 185. 


The pleadings in the early Chancery 
cause, in which Teige O’Doyne was 
plaintiff, and Charles O’Doyne, de- 
fendant, are to the same purport, and 
disclose the Irish custom very fully. 
O’Doyne claimed out of Iregan, be- 
sides his annual rents, and heriots on 
the death of each caun-finne, various 
duties and services which are enume- 
rated in an inquisition stated in the 
pleadings, taken at Maryborough, be- 
fore the then going judges of assize, 
by which it was found that the claim 
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to these extra rents and services was 
an usurpation, and that O’Doyne had 
title only to his ancient reserved pay- 
ments in the nature of a rent-seck. 
The king, however, affected to pass 
all by his letters-patent, which remain 
enrolled, and exhibit a curious picture 
of the times, with their meathers of 
butter, and crannocks of oats, and ser- 
vices-hooks, i. e., reaping-hooks, at har- 
vest, &e. 

The caun-finne here mentioned was 
the head of each family of tenants, 
where the lands were held, as was ge- 
nerally the case, by all the members of 
a family in common. The Case of Irish 
Customs, reported by Sir John Davis, 
states the office, and mode of electing 
the caun-finne, more particularly. 

That this was the sort of tenure 
which prevailed throughout Ulster, up 
to the time of the Plantation, appears 
by the Grand Inquisition of Ulster, 
printed in the Appendix to the * Ca- 
lendary of Inquisitions for Ulster,” one 
of the two volumes completed by the 
Irish Record Commissioners. This 
inquisition has reference to the church 
lands ; but as the prelates held these 
according to the Irish custom, the evi- 
dence is applicable to all. We shall 
take the finding as to the see of Ar- 
magh, as the first that presents itself. 
After reciting that the commissioners 
were directed, among other things, to 
distinguish the ecclesiastical lands from 
the lands of the crown, the finding 
proceeds as follows:— 


‘And further the said jurors doe 
uppon their oathes say and present that 
certain septs and families of the Irishrie 
hereafter named, have, tyme out of 
mynde, possessed and inherited, accord- 
inge to the Irish custom, certain towns 
and parcells of land, hereafter specified, 
&e. &c. Yielding unto the Archbishoppe 
of Ardmagh for the tyme beinge, in right 
of his archbishoppricke, onely the rents 
and dueties ensuing, viz. — so pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the lands, and septs 
possessing them, and the rents thereout 
respectively payable.] And further the 
said jurors doe upon their oaths say and 
present that the Lord Archbishopp of 
Ardmagh for the tyme beinge could not 
att any tyme, att his will and pleasure, 
remove the above-named septs or fami- 
lies, or any of them, nor any of their 
ancestors, out of their said possessions 
or freeholds aforesaid.” 


The inquisition then proceeds, after 
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some other findings, to find that the 
archbishop was entitled to various 
other rents issuing out of divers other 
lands held, beyond memory of man, 
by certain Irish septs, and that the 
archbishop could not at any time dis- 
possess or remove the said septs, or 
their ancestors, or any of them, out of 
the said lands, at his pleasure ; and so 
with respect to various other lands be- 
longing to this and other sees, whence 
it appears plainly that the tenure by 
the Irish custom was analogous to our 
tenure in fee-farm or by copyhok 1, 
Now, the main obj« et of the Planta- 
tion of Ulster, was, to substitute 
British Protestants for the Roman 
Catholic natives, and feudal tenures 
for the customary tenure, without lease 
of the Brehon law ; to substitute fee- 
farms and rents incident to reversions 
for the native rents seck, which left 
the landlord no effectual control over 
his estate. But to effect this, it was 
necessary to expel the native popula- 
tion, a proceeding both cruel and dif- 
ficult to perform; for these poor 
people, having no other place to betake 
themselves to, were willing to pay any 
rent that could, by the utmost self- 
denial, be extracted from the land— 
but they would not accept of British 
tenures. Those who had set their 
hearts on exterminating Irishmen out 
of the plantation, and who foresaw 
the possibility of such events as after- 
wards, in 1641, confirmed their appre- 
hensions, complained that the British 
were discouraged, particularly, by the 
London Companies, who— 


** Finding the natives willing to over- 
give rather than remove, and that the y 
could not reap half the profit by the 
British which they could do by the Trish, 
whom they use at their pleasure, never 
looked at the reasons which induced the 
natives to give more than indeed they 
could well raise, their assured hope that 
time might, by rebellion, relieve them 
of their heavy landlords, whom, in the 
meantime, they were content to suffer 
under, though to their utter impoverish- 
ing and undoing, rather than not have 
a “footing to entertain their expected 


* Sir Thomas Phillipe’s Letter to King Charles 
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lords. . . . . For your majesty’s 
greatest loss consists in the filling of 
the country with Irish, at whose mercy 
the few English lie; for they may at 
pleasure surprise their houses, cut their 
throats, and possess their arms.” * 


It is a singular fact that one of the 
most urgent intercessors for the Irish, 
who wrote repeated letters on their 
behalf, praying that they might not 
be expelled, was Sir Tristram, the 
progenitor of the Beresfords. Great 
numbers of them accordingly remain- 
ed, and wherever they remained, re- 
tained their traditionary contempt for 
British tenure— 


‘* Mac Swyne Banagh,” says Pynnar, 
writing in 1618, ‘‘has two thousand 
acres; he hath made no estates, for his 
tenants will have no longer ‘time than 
from year to year.”f “ Tirlogh O’Boyle 
hath two thousand acres ; he ‘hath made 
no estates, and all his tenants do plough 
after the Irish manner.” ‘ Donnell 
Mac Swyne Farne hath two thousand 
acres; his tenants have no estates, but 
from three years to three years.” 


But the records by which the ex- 
tent of Irish inhabitancy, and of Irish 
rejection of British tenures principally 
appears, are the rolls of inquisitions 
taken between the years 1625 and 
1639, finding in what respects the dif- 
ferent undertakers had violated the 
terms of their patents. The main 
provision in these patents was, that the 
patentees would not alien or demise 
to mere Irish. As to the provision of 
the Articles about making leases, there 
was nothing of that kind in any of the 
patents either expressed or referred to. 
The undertakers became bound to the 
performance of the Articles of Planta- 
tion by crown-bonds, before the paten- 
tees passed to them. On these bonds 
they might have been sued; but no 
breach of any condition of the bond, 
not included in'the instrument of grant 
itself, could ever have defeated the 
estate passed by the patent. In or- 
der, however, to see what it was that 
these Ulster patentees really were 
bound to do, we subjoin the condition 


» Harris’s Hist., 


p. 247, 251. 


+,By this must not be understood our present te nure from year to year, with its 
presumed continuance by a suppo ed new contract every year, till determined by a 


six months’ notice to quit. 


This tenure may be said to be the creation of Lord 


Mansfield, who first devised it for the protection of tenants and the encouragement 


of agriculture. 
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of the bond itself, which any one ac- 
quainted with the effect of legal in- 
struments will at once perceive puts 
an end to Dr. M‘Knight’s dream of 
indiscriminate perpetuities, as well as 
to any question of tenant-right of re- 
newal after the expiration of the first 
termors’ leases :— 


‘*The condition of this obligation is 
such, that if the within bounden A. B., 
or his heirs, within three years, to be 
accounted from the first of Easter last 
past, do erect and build one dwelling- 
house of stone or brick, with a strong 
court or bawne about the same, in or 
upon the proportion of land called the 
proportion of A, lying within the ba- 
rony or precinct of ‘D, in the county of 
E, and shall also, within the said three 
years, plant or place upon the said pro- 
portions of land forty-eight able men of 
the age of eighteen years or upwards, be- 
ing born i in England or the island parts of 
Scotland; which forty-eight men shall be 
reduced to twenty several families at 
least, to be settled upon the said pro- 
portion in this manner, viz., the said 
A. B. shall substitute to reside upon the 
same (being allowed by the lords of the 
council of England or Scotland, or the 
lord deputy or chief governor of Ireland 
for the time being), and his family to 
be settled upon a demesne of six hun- 
dred acres, four fee farmers to be made 


by the said A. B., to be settled each of 


them upon one hundred and twenty acres 
a-piece ; six leaseholde rs for three lives 
or twenty-one years, to be settled every 
of them upon one kendo acres a-piece ; 
and shall place and settle upon the re- 
sidue of acres lying within said propor- 
tion, eight families or more of husband- 
men, artificers, or cottagers,their propor- 
rtions of land to be assigned by the direc- 
tion of the said A. B., and shall also, dur- 
ing the space of five years after the feast 
of St. Michael the archangel next ensuing 
the date hereof, be resident himself in 
person upon the proportion or place ; 
such other person thereupon, as shall 
be allowed as aforesaid, who shall be 
resident upon the same, until the end 
of the said five years, unless by reason 
of sickness or other important cause, 
he be licensed by the lords of the coun- 
cil of England, or by the lord deputy 
or chief governor of Ireland, to be ab- 
sent himself for a time; and shall not 
alien the said proportion of land, or 
any part thereof, during the said five 
years, to be aceounted from Michaelmas 
next, but unto his or their under-te- 
nants, in form and manner before ex- 
pressed; that then this present obliga- 
tion to be void, or else to stand,” &c. 
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We are not aware of any of these 
bonds ever having been put in suit 
against patentees ; but very numerous 
proceedings were taken against paten- 
tees, for having demised to mere Irish, 
contrary to the provisoes of their pa- 
tents,a much more serious matter than 
any neglect to make leases,,as being 
attended with the forfeiture of the 
land itself. So far as the Crown was 
able to prohibit the Irish from remain- 
ing on the land, it spared no exer- 
tion; as the reader may judge, from 
a few of the inquisitions. Turn- 
ing, for example, to the county of 
Donegal, the jurors assembled at 
Lifford, on the 2nd of April, 1630, 
find that Sir Robert Remyngton held 
“the great portion of Townaforis,” 
on condition that if he, his heirs, or 
assigns, should alienate the premises, 
or any part thereof, to any person or 
persons being mere Irish, or to any 
other person or persons who would 
not, within one year, take the oath of 
supremacy, then the letters patent, 
quoad such parcels should be void; 
and that Remyngton having conveyed 
the premises to one Maurice Barkeley, 
the said Barkeley demised certain par- 
cels of land which are enumerated, to 
different lessees, each for a year, and 
names the lessees, of whom they find 
that twenty-eight are “ Meri Hibernici,” 
born in Ireland, and sprung from the 
Irish race, and that various others,who 
arealsonamed, had not taken the oath— 
* against the true intention of the said 
late king (James) in the said letters pa- 
tent expressed, and against the tenor 
and true intention of the said letters 
patent; and so the said Robert broke 
the said condition, by virtue whereof 
the said letters patent (they find) are 
avoided, and of no force in the 
law.” The next inquest finds that 
Owny Carter, wife of Edward Car- 
ter, grantee of Edward Harrington, 
had permitted a great number of 
mere Irishmen, who are named, to 
plough, graze, and pasture various de- 
nominations of the lands so granted, 
without any estate. The next but one 
finds the conditions of the Earl of 
Annandale’s patent broken by demises 
to various mere Irishmen, not of Eng- 
lish or British descent, some of the 
demises being for a year, some for a 
less term, whereby “as well the said 
lands as the rents, issues, and profits 
thereof, are forfeited unto thenow king, 
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his heirs and successors.! The next 
finds forfeited thirty or forty other 
denominations of land demised by as- 
signees of the earl to mere Irishmen, 
of whom the first who is named in the 
inquisition is Cooroghery O'’Clery, pro- 
bably one of the family of the Four 
Masters, whereby, &c.” We dare say 
there are not less than five hundred 
findings of this nature, the tenures being 
in the great majority of cases for the 
term of one year, or up to Candlemas 
or Michaelmas, or without estate or 
tenure, and but very rarely for certain 
terms of years, and when so, usually 
for three. 

Hence we may judge to what an 
extent Irish tenancies and estates at 
will prevailed through these districts ; 
for the reader will recollect that they 
were only one class of undertakers 
who were absolutely prohibited from 
having Irish tenants on their lands, 
the admission of these being, to a 
greater or less extent, open to the 
other two classes of servitors and 
natives. 

Now mere tenancy-at-will, after the 
third lord’s time, became, as we have 
seen, the Irish copyhold; and the na- 
tives, wherever they were suffered to 
continue in those tenancies year after 
year undisturbed, would naturally 
regard their position, after a change 
or two of landlords, as settled on 
something approaching fin certainty 
to the ancient basis. Of this we have 
a pregnant example in Sir Henry 
Piers’s account of Westmeath, writ- 
ten in 1682— 


** They hold but from year to year, 
nor do they desire longer term. They 
have a custom on a stated day every 
year, to come and give warning to their 
landlords to provide other tenants for 
their holdings and houses, and this they 
will do as formally as if they were in 
earnest, and yet after all they intend 
nothing less; for they will not leave 
the place with their good-will, where 
they and their ancestors have sat. In 
this case you will have some of them 
tell their landlord, that they and their 
forefathers have been there as long, and 
perhaps longer, than he, and they will 
not out for him: whither should they 
and the like stuff; and this their 
shyness of leaving their ancient habita- 


? 
go: 
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tion is not without some cause. For, if 
one of them remove but to dwell in the 
next county, nay, the next — pro- 
vided it be under another landlord, he 
is, on every little pique with his neigh- 
bour, reproached with terms importing 
vagabond, or a forsaken outcast, &c. 
and so keen is his anima redeundi, that 
he is not at ease within himself till he 
make way for his return again, to the 
place, as he phrases it, where he ought 
to be— 


“* Nescio qua natale solum dulcedone cunctos, 


Tungit et immemores non sinet esse sui,’ 


* Whence springs this leve of home, this fond desire, 
This longing after our paternal soil,’ "—* 


West- 
Vol. 1, 


(Chorographical Description of 
meath,  Vallancy. Coll. Hib. 
p. 110.) 


In this last extract we may see all 
the true characteristics of that inde- 
finable claim to the land, which Mr. 
Sharman Crawford has so often per- 
plexed his audiences by attempting to 
describe. Dr. M‘Knight says none 
but the metaphysical minds of the 
northern Presbyterians could have had 
acumen sufficient to distinguish this 
right of occupancy from the other 
additional rights which the tenant may 
superadd to it by his improvements ; 
but although it would require a great 
deal of metaphysics to deduce such a 
right from anything in the Articles for 
the Plantation of Ulster, or from any 
patent ever passed by the crown to a 
subject in Ireland, it does not require 
any unusual degree of intelligence to 
comprehend how a respectable tenant, 
though without a lease, might think 
it hard to quit a farm held by himself 
and his forefathers, while in no arrear 
of rent. The landlord who turns such 
aman out of possession injures him- 
self, and injures society. But al- 
though we have heard of landlords 
very frequently evicting tenants for 
non-payment of rent, we have heard 
of very few instances of ejectment of 
old or respectable tenants, where no 
rent has been due; and we believe 
that, in point of fact, ejectments on 
the title are hardly ever adopted ex- 
cept where the misconduct of ex- 
tortionate middlemen has crowded the 
land with a population greater than it 
can bear. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to sup- 


* Could Addison have had the melody of this distich by Sir Henry Piers in his 


mind, when he wrote the Cato ? 
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pose that ‘tenant-right originated in 
any Plantation of Ulster, as it is a 
mistake to suppose that Ulster was 
the only part of Ireland planted at 
that time. For we must correct Dr. 
M‘Knight in a very serious historical 
error, where he asserts “ that tenant- 
right is found upon every settlement 
that has been effected either cotempo- 
raneously with, or subsequeut to, the 
era of the ‘ great plantation.’” If that 
were so, and tenant-right had anything 
to do with these plantations, the cus- 
tom would be found in many localities 
little dreamt of by Dr. M*Knight, who 
appears to be quite unaware of the 
Plantation of Longford, of Leitrim, of 
King’s and Queen’s County, of part of 
Westmeath, of Wicklow, and of Wex- 
ford. Yet those were all planted “ sub- 
sequent to the era of the Great Plan- 
tation,” by British undertakers, whose 
patents contain provisoes, and who en- 
tered into bonds, similar to those which 
we have above cited, and which patents 
are duly enrolled, and but for the dis- 
continuance of our Record Commis- 
sion, would now be accessible to our 
historical students. If the subject 
were less serious, we might excuse an 
error which arises from want of infor- 
mation, as Dr. M‘Knight’s mistake in 
respect of these later-p!anted counties 
evidently does ; but we cannot excuse, 
and must expose and censure a very 
gross misstatement ofan historical fact, 
which Dr. M‘Knight had full means 
of knowing not to be as he has alleged. 
Adverting to the objection that tenant- 
right exists in Down, though that 
county is not included in the Articles 
of Plantation, Dr. M‘Knight states 
that, as to 


** Two districts of that county, Clane- 
boy and the Ards, they were settled at 
the very time of the ‘ great plantation,’ 
and under the very same general con- 
ditions, with this exception, that the 
‘undertakers,’ in consequence of a pri- 
vate arrangement entered into before- 
hand with Con. O’Neill, of Castlereagh, 
the former ‘ Tighearna Mor,’ were per- 
mitted to take their possessions by 
‘townlands,’ instead of ‘ proportions.’ 
This is the only recorded difference, so 
that the existence of tenant-right within 
the localities mentioned is at once ac- 
counted for.” 


This is a very gross misstatement. 
The Articles of Plantation do not in- 
clude any part of Down, and were not 
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devised or promulgated till 1608, three 
yearsafter the patents for those districts 
had passed, nor were there ever any ar- 
ticles or conditions of the kind Dr. 
M‘Knight alleges, for any settlement 
in that or any other county, except 
for those enumerated in the Act of the 
Irish parliament of the 10th Charles I. 
sess. 3, c. 3, an Act which we are wil- 
ling to believe Dr. M‘Knight never 
saw or heard of, for it puts an end to 
all pretence to allege that tenant-right 
is co-extensive with the Great Planta- 
tion of the seventeenth century. It is 
entitled “ An Act for securing the es- 
tates of the undertakers, servitors, na- 
tives, and others holding lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, in all and 
every the plantations made by our late 
sovereign lady Queen Elizabeth, or by 
our late most gracious lord King James, 
or the king’s most excellent Majesty 
that now is, in the several counties of 
Waterford, Corke, Limericke, Kerry, 
Tipperary, Wexford, Wicklow, King’s 
County, Queen’s County, Westmeath, 
Leitrim, Longford, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Donegall, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Lon- 
donderry.” If tenant-right, then, were 
a creature of the Plantation, we see 
where we should look for it, but where 
we do not find it—as well as where we 
should look to find it not, but where it 
is; for we may see from this statement 
of what was done in the way of planta- 
tion, that Antrim, Down, and Mona- 
ghan were not plantation-countiesatall, 
as indeed any one may be satisfied, by 
reference even to the imperfect publi- 
cation of the Rolls of Chancery depo- 
sited in the libraries of the Queen’s 
Inns and Four Courts. Where so 
much mischief is attempted, with so 
much audacity, backed by so little 
knowledge, we do Dr. M‘Knight an 
undeserved honor, when we censure 
him in language once addressed to a 
man ofgreat learning; but the words of 
Mayart are so apposite, that we cannot 
refrain from using them. “ Arguments 
and statements,” we will say, where 
Mayart says “ Histories—written by 
men who understand not the laws, nor, 
it may be, never had so muchas a sight 
of the records, patents, or grants of 
things granted or done, whereof they 
write; or, if they had, yet understood 
little of them, or what passed by them, 
they having little or no knowledge in 
the laws, are very weak authorities to 
ground a matter of so very great im- 
24 
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portance upon as this is, and which 
would not be evidence of itself alone 
sufficient to recover an acre of land 
that should be demanded upon such a 


title.” 


Again, with respect to another dis- 
trict of Down, viz., Lecale, Doctor 
M‘Knight exhibits singular want of in- 
formation, both as to the present and 
past state of that part of the country: — 


‘*As to the barony of Lecale, al- 
though it is reckoned as a part of county 
Down, yet we are informed by Walter 
Harris, in his ‘ Antient and Present 
State of Down,’ that formerly it was 
* part of the county of Louth, and with- 
in the English Pale,’ having been at an 
early period conquered and settled by 
John de Courcey. This part of the 
county Down, therefore, never came 
under the terms of the Ulster planta- 
tion, with the exception, perhaps, of 
some localities which may have be- 
longed to Sir Con. Magenis, at the 
period of his forfeiture, during the civil 
war under Charles I., and into the set- 
tlement of which the general law of the 

lantation was subsequently introduced. 
The exception of Lecale, therefore, com- 
pletely establishes the very rule against 
which it has been supposed to militate, 
as it proves that the ‘ tenant-right’ is so 
thoroughly identified with the ‘ planta- 
tion,’ that it has not, till the present 
hour, penetrated into a fragment of the 
‘English Pale’ in the eastern division 
of the county, although that fragment 
is on all sides environed by tenant-right 
neighbourhoods.” 


Tenant-right in Lecale at the pre- 
sent day is recognised just in the same 
way as in other parts of Ulster, viz., 
onsome estates and not on others; and, 
as to that district formerly having be- 
longed to the English Pale, so did all 
that part of Ulster, as any one may see 
by the published records of the appoint- 
ment of sheriffs for Down, Newtown 
(Ards), Antrim, and Coleraine. Really 
it is just matter of complaint that per- 
sons promulgating doctrines of such 
consequence, and professing to base 
them on the acts of the crown in for- 
mer times, should not make themselves 
at least acquainted with the accessible 
sources of information, before exciting 
the minds of the queen’s subjects to 
aggression on honest men’s property. 

It is a further mistake to suppose 
that tenant-right is limited either to 
Ulster or any particular plantation 
thereorelsewhere. Ulster probably has 
retained the custom most tenaciously, 
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as being last Anglicised, as well as 
on account of the respect there habi- 
tually paid to the claims of the im- 
proving tenant—a respect which is 
just, and which, among men of com- 
mon sense and common honesty, is 
never disregarded. But, as we have 
the bare tenant-right of occupancy in- 
sisted on in Westmeath, in 1682, so 
we might find it to-day in immemorial 
operation on particular estates in 
Meath, in Longford, in Clare, and 
elsewhere—a remnant of an old system 
which once pervaded the whole island, 
but which certainly did not make the 
island prosperous. 

For, that the prosperity of Ulster 
is due in any degree whatever to this 
mere occupancy tenant-right,  irre- 
spective of improvements, we utterly 
deny; and that occupancy tenant- 
right and improvement tenant-right 
together have been the only, or the 
main causes of its prosperity, we deny 
also. We think it requires no extra- 
ordinary observation to perceive that 
a resident nobility and gentry, of the 
same religious and political opinions 
with their principal farmers and free- 
holders, living like friends and good 
neighbours among them, participating 
in their pleasures, and often members 
of their lodges, have had no incon- 
siderable share in that prosperity, and 
we would be very great hypocrites, 
indeed, if we abstained from declaring 
our conviction that the active and 
thorough-going spirit of the Protestant 
religion has had at least as much to do 
in creating the prosperity of Ulster 
as either the one or the other. 

We are, therefore, entirely at issue 
with Dr. M‘Knight, in his assump- 
tion that tenant-right alone has made 
Ulster what it is. Donegal is one of 
the most “ tenant-right” counties of 
Ulster, and the poorest ; we may add, 
it is also the least Protestant: those 
who may think the remark invidious, 
will please to recollect that a writer 
cannot shut his eyes to facts, and that 
the declaration of facts is sometimes 
a higher duty than the observance of 
the conventional courtesies of a liberal- 
ism that sometimes degenerates into 
sycophancy. Dr. M‘Knight, it seems, 
ascribes all the prosperity of Ulster to 
tenant-right : tenant-right, he submits, 
made Ulster prosper in spite of Protes- 
tant institutions: hence you may per- 
ceive with what a hopeful prospect of 
succcess you may extend it over these 
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parts of Ireland where it will not have 
to contend with those disadvantages. 


“Ulster, my lord, previously to 
the reign of James I., was, by far, the 
most disturbed quarter of Ireland. In 
the preceding reign, the rebellion of one 
of its chiefs was sufficient to occupy, 
for several years, all the disposable 
force which the crown of England could 
raise, while it reduced the English 
Exchequer to a state of all but gazetted 
bankruptcy. Munster and Connaught, 
at the present day, are never to be 
named in comparison of what Ulster 
formerly was: and yet the policy of 
James 1., in reference to the Plantation 
settlement, had the effect of speedily 
rendering the north exemplary for its 
tranquillity, as well as for its moral and 
economical superiority over every other 
section of the kingdom. The solitary 
elements of fixity of tenure, and limited 
rents, prevailed over all the disadvan- 
tages attendant upon a policy, in other 
respects exceedingly contracted, if not, 
in some points of view, altogether bar- 
barous; and what, then, is to hinder 
the success of a similar experiment in 
your lordship’s hands, amidst the libe- 
rality and enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century? All your lordship 
needs to do, is to declare the Ulster 
custom to be the law of universal Ire- 
land, namely—[the Ulster custom, as 
amended, remodelled, and now last de- 
fined by Dr. M‘Knight]—that every 
tenant farmer, on giving up, or being 
removed from the occupancy of his 
premises, shall have an absolute right 
to sell his entire interest, whatever that 
interest may be, to the highest and 
fairest bona fide purchaser, without any 
authoritative control on the part of his 
landlord. [This is not the Ulster cus- 
tom.] Let a right of pre-emption be 
in all cases conceded to the latter, in 
the event of his disliking the purchaser 
as a tenant; but let it not be compe- 
tent to any landlord to purchase out 
the tenant-right, in perpetuity, on his 
own account. [This is not the Ulster 
custom.] In Ulster, it is not uncom- 
mon, or rather it formerly was not un- 
common, for landlords to purchase 
the tenant-right of a property, in order 
to keep out a tenant whom they dis- 
liked, and they then again sold that 
right to a tenant of their own selection. 
In the legalization of this process, it 
would be necessary to provide that the 
tenant-right should be a permanently 
inalienable inheritance of the tenant 
population alone [this is not the Uls- 
ter custom], to which no landed pro- 
prietor could legally succeed, even in 
right of his own purchase, otherwise 
than for the object stated: and the rea- 
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son is, that there may always be in the 
country an indestructible tenant pro- 
perty, binding the rural occupants to 
the soil, and to the constitution, by a 
fixed class interest.” 


Further— 


** There is not only moral reason, but 
a strong political necessity, for some 
overruling interference, in order that 
the community may be protected against 
the extortionate cruelties which a sys- 
tem of entire irresponsibility, in this re- 
spect, is directly caleulated to cover, if 
not positively to encourage. 

**No system of tenant-right adjust- 
ment can ever be worth one iota in 
the way of ‘finality,’ unless it shall in- 
elude a fixed, legal machinery, for the 
determination of rents. [This is not 
the Ulster custom.] This, I have al- 
ready shown, was done by the crown, 
in the original settlement of Ulster, and 
it must be done over again for all Ire- 
land, by the British Parliament, if we 
are to have anything, except the mere 
‘beginning of an end,’ to our existing 
discontents. The mischief in Ulster is, 
that, by increasing the amount of rent, 
at his pleasure, every landlord, who is 
regardless of consequences, has it in his 
power to annihilate the tenant’s pro- 
perty at his own mere discretion [pres 
at last, is the Ulster custom]; and this 
is a state of the law which cannot be 
reasonably expected to afford satisfac- 
tion to the tenant masses.” 


The reader will probably begin to 
suspect that we have misrepresented 
Dr. M‘Knight in the summary of his 
argument, which we set forth at the 
commencement of this papers; for he 
here asserts that he has already shown 
that the crown, in the original settle- 
ment of Ulster, established “a fixed, 
legal machinery for the determination 
of rent,” and undoubtedly, if Doctor 
M‘ Knight had shown anything of that 
kind, we would have greatly misrepre- 
sented him. But Dr. M‘Knight is 
guilty of a very audacious misrepresen- 
tation, in asserting that he has shown 
anything of the kind, or that anything 
of the kind ever existed. The crown 
fixed the rent to be paid by the paten- 
tees, but it left the patentees at perfect 
liberty to'bargain for such rents as they 
thought fit from their own fee-farmers 
and lessees. Inthe Star-Chamber pro- 
ceedings against the London Compa- 
nies, indeed, they are accused of having 
discouraged the settlement of British te- 
nants, “ by their excessive rayzing the 
rents from 40s. and 50s. a balliboe, unto 
£10, £12, £20, and £30 a belliboe,’s 
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whereby “the English were and are 
much disheartened, and the natives doe 
farre exceede the British: and divers 
ould British tenants have been by them 
put out from their said lands, and their 
farms lett to the native Irish, some for 
the same, and some for lesse rents than 
the British did give,” which assertion 
of the crown’s right to see the lands 
planted with British, and cleared of 
Irish, according to the original inten- 
tion of the settlement, Dr. M‘Knight 
pretends is evidence that the crown 
reserved the right, and constituted 
some tribunal for the purpose, of fix- 
ing what rent the tenants of these 
corporations, and of individual under- 
takers, should pay their lessors thence- 
forth to the present day, a right which, 
we need scarcely add, the crown never 
pretended to possess; any pretension to 
which would indeed have prevented 
the sale of a single patent; and a tri- 
bunal which never had any existence, 
except in the imaginations of men in- 
flamed with the criminal desire of seiz- 
ing on the property of others, but who 
have not the moral courage of poor 
Conner to avow the true grounds on 
which they are prepared to call for 
social revolution. Mr. Conner makes 
no pretence of justifying his proposal by 
Star-Chamber judgments or metaphy- 
sical inductions, but says, in a word, 
that rents ought to be brought down 
five millions a-year, and that those five 
millions ought to be given to the oc- 
cupiers of the soil. It isa proposition 
which has the merit of being easily 
understood, and is put forward in a 
manner that shows Mr. Conner to be 
perfectly convinced of the justice and 
expediency of what he proposes, and 
under no necessity of cloaking either 
from others or from his own con- 
science the naked truth, that he thinks 
the labouring poor have too little, and 
the landowning classes too much of the 
produce of the soil, and that the dis- 
parity of distribution is so great as to 
require immediate adjustment, by 
taking the excess from the one class, 
and making a present of it to the other. 


“In place of the wretched piddling 
of these (improvements’-compensation ) 
bills, let us go to work on the sound 
principle which I have laid down, that 
of getting rid of the lesser evils, by 
doing away with the greater ones, of 
which the lesser form a part, and in 
which they are bound up. Let us, I say, 
on this just and sound principle, strike 


at the great source of evil—the undue 
competition for the scarce land—by a va- 
luation. This valuation would leave, at 
least, five millions annually in the hands 
of the tenantry, which are now taken 
from them in extortionable over-rent. 
The portion of this sum laid out in im- 
provements would, in fifteen years, in- 
crease these five millions to fifteen mil- 
lions annually.”—Letter to Times, p. 20. 


Of course the millions gained by 
this bold stroke multiply as fast as 
the proceeds of the basket of earthen- 
ware, in the Eastern tale; and the 
picture of prosperity in Ireland, drawn 
by Mr. Conner, as resulting from this 
happy revolution, almost rivals that 
painted for England, under the opera- 
tion of free trade, by Mr. Cobden. 
But neither Mr. Conner nor Dr. 
M‘Knight can abide the idea of free 
trade in land, except when it is the 
tenant-right that is for sale. Then, 
indeed, ‘it is plainly monstrous’ —it 
is Dr. M‘Knight who now speaks— 
“on the part of any landlord to set a 
limit to its value, as is now (he might 
have added, and as has always been) 
openly done in many cases. The only le- 
gitimate mode of determining the value 
of any article whatever (that is, we sug- 
gest, always excepting land to let) is, to 
put it up to a sale by free competition, 
and then its actual value is precisely 
what it will honestly bring, and neither 
more nor less.” Such are the con- 
trarieties of tortuous designs, where a 
man knows that he seeks to do some- 
thing wrong, and yet dare not look his 
criminal intention in the face. 

Dr. M‘Knight is, of course, pre- 
pared with the usual reply to the na- 
tural suggestion that what he counsels 
would be robbery—namely, you do the 
same with money by your usury laws ; 
why not prevent the exaction of ex- 
cessive rent for land, as you do of ex- 
cessive interest for money? But we 
had better hear Dr. M‘Knight’s own 
defence of himself :— 


“The idea of limiting the extrava- 
gant demands of landlordism, is, it 
seems, a downright ‘robbery;’ it is 
‘confiscation’ of property, and I know 
not what other wickedness besides. 
Well, supposing it to be all these hor- 
rible things, will your lordship permit 
me to suggest to your consideration the 
following points :— 

“], Is a man’s money, which he has 
personally earned, less his property than 
is the land which he has purchased 
with it, and will your lordship, or will 
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the British parliament, permit him to 
charge any amount of interest for it that 
he pleases? On the contrary, if he shall 
accept one farthing beyond the rate 
legally fixed by act of parliament, will 
you not both punish him as a usurer, and 
compel him to refund the gains so un- 
worthily acquired? The man’s money 
is unquestionably his own ; he may throw 
it into Mount Etna if he pleases, and 
you have no right to prevent him; but 
he may not take advantage of the ne- 
cessities of his neighbours, by the exac- 
tion of an unlimited rate of interest. 
How, then, do you reconcile it to your 
consciences to commit all this ‘robbery,’ 
so long as the usurer’s property retains 
the shape of gold, silver, or bank notes; 
but the moment he turns it into land, he 
may extort ten thousand per cent. if he 
can get it, without eliciting on your 
parts a single compunctious sigh? Do 
you not feel that there is a very gross 
inconsistency in defending the public 
against usurious extortion, and alleging 
conscientious scruples about interference 
with a system of tenfold worse oppres- 
sion, in reference to the tenures and the 
rents of land ?” 


If Dr. M‘Knight had reflected for 
a moment, he would have seen that this 
analogy, which he has thoughtlessly 
borrowed from reckless declaimers, is 
no excuse whatever. The usury laws 
enabled no man to keep another’s 
money, paying six per cent. only, when 
he had contracted to pay ten. He 
should return the money if he did not 
like {his creditor’s terms. Give the 
landlord back his land, and then (how- 
ever impolitic) decree any maximum 
rent you will; but the usury laws offer 
you no justification in keeping his 
Jand, and paying him a less rent than 
you contracted for. We observe some 
citations from Paley and Bacon in Dr. 
M‘Knight’s essay, respecting the mu- 
tuality of right and obligation. Fora 
student of these works, Dr. M‘Knight’s 
ethical sense is very imperfect. 

Mr. Mitchel, when proposing the 
legalization and extension of tenant- 
right, on principles much less ex- 
treme, at the meeting convened by the 
Irish Council, plainly avowed his con- 
viction that the country was in revolu- 
tion—a state of things which justifies 
great individual wrongs for the com- 
mon safety. Neither he nor Mr. Con- 
ner attempt to excuse “a transfer of 
property,” as Mr. Mitchel declared his 
measure of tenant-right would be, on 
any ground lower than the will of the 
people in national convention. 

Dr. M‘Knight is, as usual, ready 
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with the assurance that this concession 
would put an end to all Irish discon- 
tents, and holds out as usual the threat 
that either French or American in- 
vaders would be welcome, so long as 
his panacea is not granted. We do 
not believe that Dr. M‘Knight is jus- 
tified in imputing so great a want of 
honesty to the Irish people, and we 
think he grossly insults the minister 
whom he invites to purchase a main- 
tenance of the union on such terms. 

Mr. Conner deals neither in threats 
nor cajolery. He sees the misery of 
the people; and seeing no other way 
of relieving it than by diminishing their 
rents, he insists that their rents shall 
be diminished. The poor people will 
tell you, he says— 


“That they cannot afford to drink 
their buttermilk, and are obliged to eat 
their dry potatoes in the dark, not being 
able to purchase any kind of light in the 
long winter nights. That it has been 
known that scraghs have been used as 
bed-clothes. They are obliged to sell 
their entire crops to pay the rent; and 
in the summer following, should the po- 
tato crop come short, as it frequently 
does, their hearts are torn when their 
children look in their faces for that food 
which they have not to give them! 
During these seasons, which are called 
the fainting months, the life is kept in 
them by the purchase of a little oatmeal 
on credit, at a price twice, often three 
times, the sum for which they were 
forced to sell their oats for the payment 
of their rent: and this extravagant 
price is still further increased by law 
expenses at quarter-sessions for the 
debt. ‘That so heavy and grinding are 
the oppressions on them, that they are 
not left wherewithal to supply farming 
implements, or even seed to sow their 
ground. Hardships coming on them, 
and seeing the high road their destina- 
tion, they were at length charged with 
the shooting of Mr. Such-a-one, the 
landlord or agent. They were forced 
to sell their last pig or cow to pay 
attorneys and fee lawyers; they were 
found guilty on ‘false evidence,’ and 
transported or hanged as the case might 
be. ‘The remnants of the families have 
either sunk into the grave under the 
pressure of want, or live in the greatest 
poverty in towns, where hunger has 
forced many of them to become thieves 
and prostitutes.” 


The picture, although highly-colour- 
ed, is, in its main features, horribly 
true ; but who are the landlords of 
these oppressed poor creatures? Not, 
generally, the Irish gentry; but very 
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generally, the Irish strong farmers— 
the very men on whose behalf this 
demand of a perpetuity and valuation 
is now made, and who, if they had 
the power, would at once assume the 
position of petty landlords, and tyran- 
nise over their cottiers more ruthlessly 
than any other class in the country. It 
is cottier-right much more than tenant- 
right, the country stands in need of: 
but the tenant-farmers of Ireland would 
be the first to exclaim against any sys- 
tem which would give holders of less 
than ten acres a perpetuity in their oc- 
cupancy. 

But there are cases where the 
tenantry holding directly under em- 
barrassed head-landlords are in—or in 
a state approaching—this condition. 
In such cases, who, let us ask, are 
they who thus grind the poor, who 
thus wring them, and reduce them in 
the necessary means of food and shel- 
ter, below the condition of beasts ? 
Not the ostensible landlord. He, poor 
wretch, is but his creditor’s bailiff. 
Relatively to his own necessities he is 
as impoverished as the tenant. The 
true landlords, in these cases, are the 
mortgagees, the judgment-creditors, 
the insurance-companies, the rich ab- 
sentee capitalists, who contribute not 
a farthing to the relief of their poor 
tenant’s misery: for these are virtually 
their tenants, and on them a share, if 
not of the reproach, at least of the 
loss arising from such a state of affairs, 
ought ultimately to rest. 

It is plain, in cases of this kind, rents 
must come down—as indeed they have 
already done. As the law, however, at 
present stands—either where rents can 
no longer be realized, or where poor- 
rate eats them up as fast as they fall 
due—the loss falls first on the land- 
lord, who lives on the last five shillings 
or half-crown in the pound; next, it 
annihilates the security of the puisne 
encumbrancer ; next squeezes out 
the encumbrancer above him; and so 
on, in extreme cases, up to the party 
having the first charge, who, if he 
has lent prudently, may realize his 
principal and interest. We cannot 
object to this operation of the law in 
ordinary times. Ifthe lenders have 
miscalculated their security, they must 
pay for their imprudence ; but in ex- 
traordinary times, in great revolutions 
of property, such as these writers 
contemplate, the burthen would pro- 
bably have to be borne distributively, 
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and all parties interested should abate 
in proportion. 

Of course, these distributions and 
adjustments of the loss never enter 
into the speculations of men like Con- 
ner and M‘Knight, whose imagina- 
tions are wholly occupied with the 
gain which their clients would realize 
by dipping their hands into the pockets 
of the class above them. Conner, whose 
whole soul is engaged on behalf of the 
poor, probably never entertained a 
thought, hostile or otherwise, towards 
the landlords, beyond the one fixed 
idea of taking from them the five mil- 
lions a-year which he wants for the 
people. Dr. M‘Knight, however, if we 
are to judge from the tone of the fol- 
lowing remarks, which he volunteers 
very unnecessarily, would have no ob- 
jection to use the opportunity which a 
valuation-rent would afford, to pull 
down the upper classes to his own level: 

‘The earnings of the Irish peasan- 
try, taking them on an average, one 
with another, do not exceed £10 a-year 
per man; and on this wretched allow- 
ance they must not only live themselves, 
but must support their wives and fami- 
lies. Now, at this rate, a landed pro- 
prietor, with a rental of £20,000 a-year, 
is declared by your landlord-law to be 
WORTH two thousand peasants, inasmuch 
as you absorb the whole yearly earnings 
of two thousand peasants for his compul- 
sory support. There is my Lord Pep- 
percorn, for example, who scarcely ever 
sets a foot in Ireland, except in the way 
of a brief rustication during a few 
weeks in the year, while his tenantry 
are left to the uncontrolled mercy of all 
descriptions of irresponsibility, from 
the highest degree to the meanest; and 
my Lord Peppercorn carries away, out 
of the country, at least £80,000 a-vear, 
and is, consequently, in the logic of 
Anglo-Irish law, worth any eight thou- 
sand amongst her Majesty’s loyal pea- 
santry in Ireland! If an in- 
vading enemy, either from France, or 
the United States of America, were 
sailing up Lough Swilly, I need not ask 
your lordship whether the single arm of 
my Lord Peppercorn, or my Lord Veri- 
sopht, or my Lord Clod Harlequin, or 
any other individual arm, however titled 
and dignified, or the united arms of 
eight thousand of Ulster’s loyal, hardy, 
fierce peasantry, would do most effec- 
tive work in her Majesty's service on 
that day ?” 

Dr. M‘Knight may rest assured 
that neither the Marquis of Abercorn, 


nor Lord Claude Hamilton, nor the 
other noble person, whose name he 
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travesties, but whom we do not re- 
cognize, will be at all lessened in the 
estimation of sensible men, by this 
unbecoming ribaldry. We must further 
tell him, that, in disparaging the 
claims of property, he appears not to 
be aware that he disparages the claims 
of labour ; for, property is labour 
accumulated; and no man would work, 
in order to lay anything by, if his 
labour, when realized in its results, 
were to be less respected than his 
labour in act. 

We have followed Dr. M‘Knight 
through a great many windings and 
turnings, and have found at last that it 
is only Mr. William Conner, disguised 
as a philosopher, we have been pur- 
suing. We have made many efforts to 
understand Mr. Sharman Crawford ; 
but have found him on no two occa- 
sions of the same opinion: one day 
taking occupancy as his basis ; another 
day, improvements, disclaiming occu- 
pancy; a third, both; and these in- 
stabilities of purpose, associated with 
so many abstract postulates and meta- 
physical distinctions, that we have long 
since come to the conclusion that that 
gentleman does not understand him- 
self, and that his definitions and heads 


of bills are not worthy of the public 


attention. Mr. Crawford, however, 
has made use of an argument, both at 
public meetings and in the House of 
Commons, which we cannot pass with- 
out exposing as grossly deceptive. The 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, in 
providing compensation for tenants 
holding from year to year, for lands 
taken by railway companies, directs 
compensation for “any just allow- 
ances” that would be made by an in- 
coming tenant. The meaning of these 
allowances is perfectly well known in 
law, being allowances for away-going 
crops, and remuneration for tillage 
done by the ‘outgoing tenant, accord- 
ing to the usage of the country. Wig- 
glesworth v. Dallison, reported in 
1 Douglas’s Reports, p. 28, is the lead- 
ing case in regard to customs of this 
kind, in which the usage of the country 
is allowed to supersede the general law 
of emblements, but “ which have not 
any application to instances in which 
the express terms of the tenancy are 
at variance with them.” (Chitty on 
Contracts, 2d edit. 294.) Mr. Craw- 
ford, however, assures all public meet- 
ings, and asserts in the house, that this 
provision of the Lands’ Clauses Act has 
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given a legalized existence to tenant- 
right, and that the tribunals in Ire- 
land have so decided. The fact is, 
that it was Mr. Crawford himself, sit- 
ting with another justice, who gave 
this clause the highly illegal interpre- 
tation he refers to; and he now cites 
this, his own decision, in aid of his 
own argument, taking care, however, 
not to mention the name of the learn- 
ed judge whose authority he relies on. 
We may add, as another example of 
the practice of this gentleman, his 
notice of motion in the House of Com- 
mons which stands for the day on 
which we write—viz., that the benefit 
of the Ulster tenant-right should be 
extended to improving tenants in other 
parts of Ireland. The house, unex- 
perienced in Mr. Crawford’s defini- 
tions, will probably not perceive that 
this is very different from compensa- 
tion for improvements, although the 
mention of “the improving tenant” 
would lead any one not versed in those 
matters so to take it, inasmuch as the 
tenant-right would draw with it com- 
pensation for occupancy besides. 
Reverting to the case of the London 
Companies, and of absentees generally, 
we would take this occasion to express 
some opinions which we believe are 
now very generally entertained. Ab- 
senteeism is, no doubt, a great evil, 
and the state has unquestionably the 
power, in applotting taxation, to make 
a distinction between income so de- 
rived, and that spent among the people 
who produce it. That constitutional 
power has even been extended to the 
resumption into the hands of the crown 
of estates wholly neglected by their 
owners; and, when the owners are 
corporate bodies, incapable of deriving 
gain to individual members from their 
possessions, the state has also an un- 
doubted right to say, you must sell 
for a reasonable price. Many persons 
are of opinion that the London Com- 
panies are now functi officio, and that 
on receiving the marketable number 
of years’ purchase of the rents re- 
served from their lessees, they might, 
with propriety, retire from their own- 
ership of those great tracts in Ulster. 
The city of London has been greatly 
aggrandised by the receipt, and ex- 
penditure there, of a large portion of 
the rental, for upwards of two centu- 
ries: the nursing supervision of the 
Companies is no longer necessary in 
Londonderry, where all the objects of 
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the Plantation, as modified by subse- 
quent acts of the legislature, have 
been completed; and we do believe 
the time has come, when these great 
absentees could, with benefit to all 
parties, resign their trust into the 
hands of a population, now, in every 
way able to take care of itself. 

We desire here also to express our 
opinion that the distinction we have ad- 
verted to between corporate bodies and 
individual proprietors, and between re- 
sidents and absentees, ought to be re- 
garded in any legislation, for the pur- 
pose of taking waste land for public 
purposes by compulsory purchase. 
Great public necessities can alone jus- 
tify legislative interference with pro- 
perty ; but when the necessity arises, 
absentees, especially if they have no 
individual interest, ought to be reach- 
ed first, and individual residents last. 

As to the tenant-right of Ulster, 
from which we have been led away by 
these considerations, so far as it rests 
in occupancy, we do not see how it 
would be possible, even if expedient, to 
legalise such a right, consistently with 
the spirit or theory of ourlaw. We be- 
lieve the respect shown to old, respecta- 
ble tenants—even though they should 
not have been on the land through three 
successive devolutions of the rever- 
sion—to be just and expedient. We 
would wish, so far as we can influence 
landed proprietors in Ireland, to re- 
commend to their imitation the prac- 
tice, in this respect, not only of men 
like the Marquis of Londonderry, in 
Ulster, but of others, such as Sir 
William Somerville, in Meath, and of 
many other landlords elsewhere, with 
whom the claim of being an old tenant 
on theestate is virtually as much respect- 
ed as aclaim of copyhold. But even ifit 
were possible to legalise those claims, 
and by law to turn them into titles, we 
would not desire to see the present 
kindly relations of the parties put on 
that footing ; for it is in the kindness 
and mutual confidence, and in the 
wholesome power of control, guaran- 
teed by the system, as it at present 
works, that its main social advantage 
consists. While we would, therefore, 
desire to see the occupancy tenant-right 
of Ulster, as it really exists, with its 
immemorial incidents of discretion and 
control, on the part of the landlord, 
practically recognised, we can see no 
means of promoting its adoption other- 
wise than by the force of opinion, and 
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by the general inculcation by precept 
and example, of the landlord’s golden 
rule—* Live and let live.” 

But so far as the custom rests in im- 
provements made by the tenant, it 
ought, if possible, to have the force 
and sanction of law. We need not 
enforce the justice of the tenants’ 
claim to compensation for having in- 
creased the value of his land ; he ought 
to have his share of the additional 
wealth called into existence by his ca- 
pital applied to the land furnished to 
him by the owner. We need not 
dwell on a principle recognised by 
three successive governments, and 
which must soon become law. We 
may observe, however, that any mea- 
sure for this purpose must necessarily 
be encumbered by machinery; that 
the measure now before parliament 
will, probably, require revision; and 
that, of the various plans hitherto put 
forward, that suggested by the Irish 
Council seems capable of being car- 
ried into effect with least collision of 
interests and least vexation. Let us 
add also our opinion, that any measure 
of that kind ought to be without pre- 
judice to existing customs, and to such 
special farming contracts as landlords 
and tenants may think fit to devise for 
their own advantage. For our own 
part we believe that the man who 
would not improve on a forty-one year 
lease, at a moderate rent, would not 
improve on a perpetuity ; and wherever 
the power to grant such a lease ex- 
ists, which the legislature, we think, 
might safely extend to all cases, we 
strongly recommend both landlord 
and tenant to make their agreement 
for themselves. 

Such are our views of tenant-right 
as it really exists, and asit may, in one 
of its aspects, be legalised. Machinery 
for determining rent, we will not discuss, 
any more than machinery for determin- 
ing how much the traveller ought to 
give tothe highwayman. The owner 
alone has a right to say how much he 
will take for the use of his property. 
Poor-rate and the ordinary laws of de- 
mand and supply are sufficient guaran- 
tees that he will not henceforth get 
more than is reasonable; and the fate 
of many hundreds of puisne creditors 
will probably, before another year shall 
have passed, render it as impracticable 
as inexpedient for an Irish landlord to 
incapacitate himself for his, duties by 
incurring debt. 
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GARLANDINE AND THE TUTOR—A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 
BY GEOFFRY BRIEFLESS, ESQUIRE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


’T1s a fact well known on the Banks of Rhine, 
When the vineyards gleam in the pale moonshine, 
And the trellised clusters are bending low, 
Tinted with autumn’s rip’ning glow, 
ew a mighty shade in a purple vest— 

T shan’t now stop to describe the rest 
Of his clothing—is seen the hills to climb 
Which hang o’er ruined Rudesheim.* 
Many have seen him, with eye appalled, 
Dodging about the Niederwald, 
Where, should the tourist chance to st: ind, 
He'll see the best of the Fatherland ; 
Thence his raptured eye may mark 
Many a stately villa and park, 
With dome, and hamlet, and cloister grey, 
Peeping from lindens far away. 
I’ve gazed myself on that landscape rare, 
And ne’er saw any on earth more fair ! 
Twas at the hour when sunbeams rise 
Above the river where Bingen lies, 
And morning’s saffron mantle fell 
Upon the shrine of Roca-Cappelle, 
Where a wooden lady stands in a niche, 
With a massive silver candlestick, 
In which each pious pilgrim fixes 
Ilis daily share of ‘a pound of sixes.” 
Mounted on donkeys we gained the top, 
Where the heat was such we were like to drop ; 
When lo! there stood, mid the forest’s shade, 
As jolly a tap as ever was made 
Where wine was sold, drink fit for an earl, 
And by a monstrous pretty girl. 

*T will repay, dear friend, your trouble well, 
To leave your couch, at the Rhine Hotel, 
An hour at least ere the sun can rise, 
‘To get one glance from that fraulein’s eyes. 
But from digression we must refrain, 
Or we never will get to Charlemagne. 
Doctors say that the night air’s bad 
For one to roam out in, lightly clad. 
I fully agree in that maxim old ; 
But the emperor never catches cold 
When forth he comes, as daylight fails, 
In a shirt which the climbing his tomb’s sharp rails 
Has left rather short in regard of tails ; 
And he blesses each night, in the pale moonshine, 
The purple grapes of his darling Rhine. 
Many a summer’s morn is buried, 

The tide of time has ebbed and flowed, 


*It is a popular tradition, that the shade of Charlemagne is seen to cross the 
river between Bingen and Rudesheim. Whenever the vintage promises to be un- 
usually good, it is “attributed by the peasants to this apparition.—Gieb’s Legends. 
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Since he of the iron hand was ferried 
Across to the Phantom’s dim abode ; 
But when he breathed this upper air— 
As ancient legends truly tell— 
He had a daughter passing fair, 
Whom the monarch loved right well. 
And though that land doth still abound 
In lustrous eyes that brightly shine, 
No maid there ever yet was found 
To be compared with Garlandine. 
’Mid the blaze of light, 
On a festal night, 
The flash of a dark black eye 
May softer seem, 
In its radiant gleam, 
Than the moon in a summer sky ; 
But the dazzling spark 
It shows in the dark, 
Is too bright for a poor man’s good, 
Who knows not the art 
To preserve his heart, 
If art there be that could. 
Alas! for me, 
I ne’er can see 
Such eyes without fear of danger, 
Nor can find a cure, 
For they won’t ensure 
A doubly hazardous stranger. 
The eye whose hue 
Is a tender blue, 
Is much more fatal I know to view ; 
And so they found, 
For knights came round 
From many a distant mile ; 
Hot words were delivered, 
And lances shivered, 
For that bright maiden’s smile. 
But all would not do 
For the valiant crew, 
With their tossing plumes and their pennons gay, 
Though they paid morning visits, and stayed all day, 
And emptied whole flasks of foaming wine, 
There was not one man 
Of the mailed clan 
His point could carry, 
Or persuade to marry 
The emperor’s daughter, Garlandine. 
And though at her gate, 
Both early and late, 
Princes and nobles in troops would appear, 
It didn’t much fret her, 
She liked few things better 
Than sending them home with a flea in the ear. 
She'd think nothing at all 
Of going up to the wall, 
To say, with her best satin dress on, 
When a knight came to dine— 
«It is all mighty fine, 
But you do not lodge here, Mr. Ferguesson.” 
‘* Pray be so good, for the sake of my song, 
To pronounce here the antepenultimate long ;” 
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These two lines I've stolen, for sake of prosody, 
But I beg you will mention the fact to nobody. 
** Oh, woman! in our hours of ease” — 
I quote a poet whom you know— 
Ye are the very deuce to ple ase ; 
Dear creatures, why should this be so ? 
We know how dreadful is the bore, 
When she we worship like a star 
Is seen, upon some ball-room’s floor, 
Waltzing with a damned light hussar ; 
His arm is round her faéry waist, 
Encircling all you dream of bliss, 
And the lips you long to taste 
Turn kindly pouting up to his. 
It is most trying to the feeling 
Of even the mildest-manner’d folk, 
And makes one wish, one’s grief concealing, 
That we had learned to waltz or polk. 
Thus felt each suitor 
When he saw a tutor, 
With manners and form of uncommon grace, 
Without any warning, 
Usurp one morning 
What he thought was destined to be his place. 


There had come, at an hour which was rather late, 

A wayworn youth to the castle gate, 

Of comely features, and stature tall ; 

And the warder asked, as he neared the wall, 

If he wanted aught, with a surly grin. 

The stranger replied, that he wanted in. 

‘That sort of gammon is all in my eye; 

Don’t you wish you may come it—only try.” 

Then he winked, as he said to himself, “What a Guy !” 

But Charlemagne near, in the warm sunshine, 

Lay, gazing down on his own bright Rhine, 

With some beer drawn mild, which that climate suits, 

(Tis a liquor I like to drink with cheroots) 

And hearing this noisy talk at his door, 

He summons the youth to come before 

His presence august, that he might know 

Why he had bored the warder so. 
* * * - 

The stranger his learning soon recounts— 

He can write, he says, and can cast accounts— 

Can break a charger, or read quite pat in 

The tongues, then so rare, of French and Latin. 

He could also, he modestly added, speak— 

But this was a bounce—a little Greek ; 

Could play the piano, the harp, and sing, 

And strike with his lance the smallest ring. 


Carl listens, is charmed, and says, “ ’T'will do ;” 
Then, rising, concludes the interview. 

« Uncommon kind, how the gods do grant 

The sort of things that we monarchs want.’ 

Such was the Emperor's silly boast— 

But for once he reckoned without his host ; 

And thought how nicely at last he’d caught a 
Teacher of French for his pretty daughter. 

So he asked the stranger to stay to dine, 

And be presented to Garlandine. 
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I’m fond, being nought but a hungry sinner, 
Of the varied joys of a splendid dinner ; 
When the turtle-soup is fair to see, 

The green fat well mingled with calipee. 

I like éntrees, but the sort of dish 

I’m most partial to is a kind of fish— 
Pinkeens ; but gourmands, I think, of late, 
Who know the best, have called it bait, 
White bait, thou’rt pleasant enough in the main, 

With buttered brown bread and pink champagne ; 
But still can I fill a banquet’s pause 

With a lobster pate and oyster sauce. 

And few things are better to eat, I know, 

That veal made into a fricandeau. 

Oh, ye mortals, unlearned that are, 

For ye ne’er have dined with the North-East Bar, 

What can your ravenous, ignorant maw, 

Know of the joys of that feast of Law. 

The ‘‘ cdttelettes de saumon,” the “‘crémes” so nice, 

The cool Lafitte, the champagne in ice, 

Creaming up to the crystal brim, 

Till midnight’s taper waneth dim ; 

The feast of reason, the flow of soul, 

That mantles round each glorious bowl ; 

The wit that flashes, of brilliant sort, 

The ready jest, and the neat retort— 

From the learned father, with head so bald, 

To the callous junior, recently called ; 

Who, if he’s properly up to his work, 

Into his pocket should put each cork, 

That he may know when a single flask fails ; 

Waiters are such infernal rascals. 

Briefs were unheeded in that gay revel, 

Pleas and demurrers sent to the devil— 

** To those unpleasant realms below, 

Whither the dead attorneys go, 

And the living shall also.”* 

Even as I pen these stanzas few, 

There rises before me, in long review, 

Each well-known face of that jovial crew. 

A wave of the wand of necromancy, 

And back they troop to the eye of Fancy. 

Forms which have long in darkness lain, 

Are seated around the board again. 

Some are dead this many a year st 

In scarlet and ermine some appear ; 

Learned judges, with very thick pates, 

While others are city magistrates. 

Some are sleeping much at their ease, 

On nice soft chairs in the Common Pleas. 
Secome fat-witted and dreadfully stout, 
With law, and leisure, and port, and gout. 
Some have gained, by their legal quirks, 

Places snug in the Board of Works ; 

And those who love not the air of cities, 
Have long paired off on Relief Committees ; 
Some state offices deftly fill, 

And some, like myself, are briefless still. 


* Vide Dunit Universtty Macazine, Vol. xxvii., p. 408. 


t Of course I must be here understood to anticipate the fate of my learned bre- 
thren.—G. B. 
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And the rising tear to mine eye doth steal, 
As I hear the sorrows of Luc y Neal ; 
And again I laugh, until like to die, 
‘«* At the house which fell into chancery ;” 
And I feel my breath coming uncommonly short 
At the musical chime of The Pewter Quart. 
I’m an old man now, and the wish were vain, 
But would I could live my life again ; 
Roaming the crowded hi ill about, 
My bag “well filled with parcels stout ; 
Diving down to those shades obscure, 

As in my time each learned man did, 
Emerging then with a face demure, 

Gowned and wigged, and neatly banded. 
sut really I sin beyond expression— 
Dear reader, pardon this my last digression. 


«Tt was iddlesse all” at Ingelheim, 

That castle which stands on a rock sublime ; 

With ramparts stout, and an iron gate, 

Looking so sadly desolate. 

The day is over long—long ago, 

When, banners on high, and battles below, 

Were seen by those grey and ruined towers, 
Which now in hoary grandeur shine, 

Down on that vale, where, girt with flowers, 
Sweeps foaming on the glorious Khine. 

Bless my soul! could the Baron rise 

From the marble coflin wherein he lies, 

And see the change on that river’s tide, 

Which hath come to pass since the night he died. 

See the steamers that, to and fro, 

Pufling, ‘‘ at stated periods,” go. 

Little I ween his eye would reck, 

Glancing down on the peopled deck, 

Where crowds of staring Cockneys tread, 

Each with his guide- book bound in red. 

Ladies in bonnets and smart vissettes, 

Bandboxes, couriers, and grisettes ; 

Kelners* all tearing about like the wind, 

For cheating ‘‘ Englanders” much inclined ; 

In small-clothes fastened with clasp behind, 

And jackets uncommonly short in the waist, 

Tumbling about in desperate haste ; 

Rushing from stem to stern like mad, 

With smoking viands uncommonly bad. 

Salad, red cabbage, boiled beef, and fishes, 

Served upon oblong, small white dishes ; 

And wine poured into a labelled flask, 

Of every sort that a man could ask. 

En passant, I've heard what, if true, is a shame, 

Though the labels do differ, the wine’s the same ; 

And the choicest which falls to the tourist’s share, 

Is nought but the Rhine “ vin ordinaire.” 

Could the old Herr Baron behold all this, 

He would be hugely surprised, I wis ; 

And turning round with a sigh of pain, 

Get back to his marble sle ep again. 


* Anglice, “ waiters.” 
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The banquet was over, the chamber cleared 
Of all save the vintage, choice and ripe ; 
The fire was trimm’d, and a knight appeared, 
Bearing the Empe sror’s amber pipe. 
The mighty wood fire its radiance threw 
Around the chamber, so 1: arge and dim, 
And then the guest for the first time knew 
How a lady’s bright eyes were fixed on him, 
“© Oh, Love! what is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal?” Byron said. 
I know not what it is; but, by the powers, 
When you once get into a lady’s head, 
Or heart, whatever poets write or savants say, 
There is in general the deuce to pay. 
I've passed the season of manhood’s prime, 
But my heart flies back to that olden time, 
When I whirled along in the mazy dance, 
*Neath the sunny ray of Beauty’s glance ; 
And felt the rapturous, thrilling x charm 
Of her young breath, coming soft and warm. 
The languid eye, the skin like milk ; 
The silver whispe r of trailing silk ; 
The twinkling feet ’neath the lustre’s ray, 
That over the well-chalked floor would play ; 
The tender grasp of the white gloved hand, 
As round we went to Strauss’s band. 
Ah! those times were to me most swect; 
I don’t dance now, it so hurts my feet; 
My waist is thick, my breath is short— 
I'm a martyr to gout, and fond of port, 
And, alas! prefer—how a mortal errs— 
Short whist and elderly dowagers ! 
To the angel whose charms are so very divine ; 
But the angel dines out—her aunt asks me to dine. 
And here may I add how obliged I feel 
To that friend of all who love good things, to Peel, 
For the small rel: ixations, I must call ’em small, 
Which have made the price of French wines to fall. 


The Emperor thought 
How neatly he’d aot 
Exactly the sort of man he wanted, 
Schools were so dear ; 
In short it was clear, 
That with his bargain he was quite enchanted, 
But let us pass 
From this Royal Ass. 
What reader fair will the tutor blame 
If, with impunity, 
He seized the opportunity 
Of teaching his pupil the verb je l’ Aime.” 


Fathers and mothers, I warn ye all, 

Ye know not how sad a chance may fall, 

If to the domestic hearth ye bring 

A handsome man who has learned to sing ; 

Who also is skilled in the art to wear 

His moustache trimmed to the nicest hair ; 

With jetty whiskers, and curls oiled oft, 

And the “ corsair expression "so wild, so soft— 
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Sprucely attired in vesture trim: 

Oh, fathers and mothers, beware of him, 

He is worse than a cornet of light dragoons, 

So look sharply after your daughters and spoons. 


* a 7. 


* + « 7 


’Twas night ; the moon, with ray serene, 
Smiled gently o'er the sylvan scene ; 
Each castled crag, each wooded height 
Sparkled beneath her silver light, 
And the clocks were heard to chime 
*‘ Elf”* from the towers of Ingleheim. 
Thick flakes of snow were falling fast, 
Drifting before the angry blast. 
Keen frost had crisped the surface white— 
In short, it was the sort of night 
When few would feel inclined to roam, 
Except some luckless henpecked wight, 
Who found it rather hot at home. 
The Emperor, whose mind of late 
Was much disturbed by cares of state, 
uay sleepless on his bed of down— 
A fact which well the truth attests 
Of how the head which wears a crown 
Oft on a sleepless pillow rests. 
He rose with a yawn, 
Put his dressing gown on, 
And threw a fresh log on the crackling fire ; 
Then he lighted his taper 
With a match made of paper, 
And grunted and groaned till you thought he’d expire. 
How is it that no man, 
Not even a Roman, 
In Lent, who retires from his dinner so light— 
For there can be no question, 
’Tis dire indigestion 
Which keeps us so often from sleeping at night— 
How is it that all, 
When such things befall, 
When they toss and they think, 
But cannot sleep a wink, 
However they much feel inclined to— 
When of yawning they tire, 
Will get up, poke the fire, 
Then take a look out of the window ? 


When day’s weary toils are o’er, 

And care-untroubled mortals snore ; 

And slumber’s mantle, soft and sweet, 
Has fallen upon South Frederick-street— 
That narrow row of houses straight, 
Where men of law do congregate ; 
Where we write, and dine, and sup, 

In a back attic, two pair up ; 

Where each gloomy house contains 

At least one youth of learned brains, 


* Eleven. 
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Who in his ardent spirit feels 

That he is destined for the seals, 

And hopes to fill that cushion shady, 
Where rested once goodnatured Brady. 
But to the final goal must press, 

Beset with duns and brieflessness ; 
Gazing oft with wistful eye 

When some attorney passeth by ; 
Watches for the far-off dim 

Time, w hen luck shall come to him. 

Oh, ye in briefs and gold who revel, 
Bethink you of that lonely devil, 

Who for weary long years must-a 
Endure the painful ‘‘res angusta ;” 
Watching with soul and eye of hope 
Until the gates of Fortune ope. 
Perchance you too have long defied 

The billows of that adverse tide, 

Like him, too, your hearts have been stirred 
With sickness of the hope deferred ; 
And, the arduous struggle past, 

Have won the goal of Fame at last, 
Have ye ere lent a hand to save 

One struggler from that stormy wave ? 
Brothers! the hand that guides this quill 
Would gladly help your troubles still ; 
The brain from whence these thoughts proceed 
Hopes you may each and all succeed. 
Have faith—the rugged way pursue— 
What man has done, man still may do. 
See, gazing the future’s vista down, 
Fame standing, with a silken gown. 

Hug not attorneys—they are sinners, 
Who eat, without remorse, your dinners, 
Then send as often as you please 
Enormous briefs—without the fees. 
Avoid that height of human ills, 

The payment of your tailors’ bills ; 

Be wary—prudent—do not fret, 

And you shall all be judges yet. 


But whither roam I, fancy borne ? 
Two hours before the dawn of morn 
We left the mighty Charlemagne 
Advancing to the window sill, 
Where he felt a sudden pain 
Through his bones and marrow thrill. 
And little wonder—for the sight 
He then beheld would turn to stone 
The heart of any mortal wight 
Who doth a handsome daughter own. 
He saw his beautiful Garlandine— 
The fairest flower on the banks of Rhine— 
With a very thin dress on her form divine, 
Stealthily go 
O’er the frosted snow, 
And I grieve to say—for her sex, alack— 
In order to save adouble foot-track, 
She carried the tutor upon her back. 
It was a deed the reverse of right 
For alady to do on a frosty night ; 
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And the Emperor grew with fury white, 
Tn dire amaze at the novel sight. 
He thought, as he turned in again to bed, 
How he’d cut off, next day, his daughter’s head, 
And make the tutor his sin repent, 
By hanging him over the battlement. 
But reflection came with morning’s ray, 
Chasing this purpose dire away. 
He summoned his peers and paladins, 
And soon the marvellous tale begins— 
Asking each grave, old married man, 
Of whom he had a chosen few, 
What would be the most prudent plan 
For one thus circumstanced to do ? 
He put with much tact 
A question abstract, 
As was befitting 
Without committing 
Himself by mention of any name ; 
The whole privy council 
‘To a man pronounce ill- 
Naturedly that it was a monstrous shame. 
But their collective wisdom 
Did not seal his doom, 
For they added a judgment which was queer enough, 
Although the matter was perplexing, 
And to a parent vexing, 
’Twould be better they thought to let the culprits off. 


With an oath, and a gleam of mute surprise 
Lighting the orbs of his saucer eyes, 
‘The Emperor turned to the luckless wight, 
Who had been summoned to hear his doom, 
And, trembling, thought that his hour was come. 
‘* Tell me,” said he, “Sir Egenard, 
What do you think were a fit reward 
For one who commits an act so black, 
As to ride by night on a lady’s back ?” 
With faltering voice, and piping eye, 
The tutor replied, that he ought to die, 
For such very revolting treachery. 
‘* Death!” said the Emperor, scowling grim— 
*¢ Death would be much too good for him. 
Henceforth, your lot with hers is cast, 

And never these old walls again— 
The scene of guilty gladness passed— 

Shall that form so loved profane. 
All those holy chords are riven, 

Which joined our hearts in nature’s tie ; 
Forth to the woods, by menials driven, 

This very instant both shall fly. 


* * * * 


* * . * 


Years rolled on 
And the pair were gone 
No one knew where, 
And none seemed to care 

For the lady no more than a wooden log; 
Except as I’ve heard i 
(And my heart was stirred), 

A certain little, ugly, pug-faced dog, 
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Who would whine at night 
And still try to bite, 
Whoever came to see him in his tub. 
But, ’twixt you and I, 
They say the reason why 
Was, they forgot to bring him his grub. 


MORAL. 


Now comes the moral, no line is complete 

Unless with a proper proportion of feet. 

Thus a tale, whether written in verse or in prose, 
Should ne’er want a moral, at least at the ore 
Young ladies, with soft eyes, brown, hazel, or blue, 
I address for the present this stanza to you. 

Be not, my dear creatures, in too great a haste 

To refuse a “ parti” who's not quite to your taste ; 
*T would be better for all of you, better by far, 

To select some young gentleman ‘‘called to the bar,” 
Than incur the uncommonly serious disaster 

Of eloping at night with a French singing-master ; 
You will find the advice I thus offer you good, 
Accept of it, then, in the spirit you should. 








Revouvtion in France! Let Europe 
tremble to her centre at the sound. 
Let monarchs and subjects alike stand 
aghast. The hideous spirit is once 
more evoked, which, but half a cen- 
tury ago, devastated mankind—which 
crushed and overturned empires, and 
made the fair plains of Europe a 
desert—which added to ruthless vio- 
lence the subtle poison of its princi- 
ples, that both body and mind might 
sink at its approach, that it might be, 

in every sense, the destroyer—which 
scattered anarchy, rapine, “and infide- 

lity far and wide—and in the scenes of 
riot, terror, and perplexity in which 
it revelled, disclosed to the astounded 
beholders an amount of deformity in 
human nature, when naked and un- 
controlled, far exceeding what it had 
ever entered into the mind of man to 
conceive before—and such as we most 
fervently trust, it never will be our 
fate to witness again. Once more is 
this dreadful power free. Democracy 
in France has burst the chains to which 
a mighty conqueror and its own ex- 
cesses had consigned it, and stands 
forth once more, at large—and princes 
and potentates, and great nations rush 
forward now with anxious haste, and 
eager rivalry, to offer homage and con- 
gr atulation to this newly-risen power, 

and England, whose pr ride and glory 

it was to have riveted its chains, is 
foremost in her acknowledgments ; 
all, all are eager to propitiate the 
divinity ; they crowd onward with the 
indecent haste of cringing courtiers to 
a newly- proclaimed sovereign, emu- 
lous in their strife to secure the youth- 
ful monarch’s smile, or avert 
frowns— 


his 


* Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder.” 


Doubtless it may be, that, schooled 
by the past, this mighty power may 
shun the enormities ‘by which it for- 
merly was made infamous. It m: iy be 
unquestionab ly, that the over-ruling 
Providence, w sho can adopt what in- 
struments he pleaseth, may direct the 
might of this newly- refreshed giant to 
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the most beneficent purposes, and that 
under such guidance it may prove a 
blessing, instead of a terror and a 
scourge. This time alone will reveal— 
we know not, we write while the tid- 
ings are still ringing fresh in our ears, 
and before we have ‘had leisure to exa- 
mine, or it has had opportunity to 
display, its character and features— 
we have barely caught a glimpse of 
the banner which it has unfurled, and 
as we read the motto there inscribed, 
we pronounce the self-same words 
which were shouted in the ears of the 
humilated Louis and his heroic queen, 
as the ruffian mob of Paris defiled 
before them with fierce derision, 
through their royal palace of Ver- 
sailles—the words which were bellowed 
from the throats of the savage rioters, 
who burst into the august presence of 
the national assembly, demanding, 
with dreadful menace, from the cow- 
ering deputies, the fulfilment of their 
demands—the words which rang in 
the ears of the five thousand victims 
of the five days of Se ptember, who 
fell untried, in the prisons of Paris, 
by the hands of a hired gang of but- 
chers—the words which Marat, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre, and the kindred 
fiends with whom they were allied, 
chanted in their career of regicide 
and of blood—the words which thus 
consecrated, embodied, and expressed 
the sole creed of the French nation, 
after they had formally, and with 
solemn rite, renounced their allegiance 
to the Supreme Being, and denied his 
existence—the words Liperty, Fra- 
TERNITY, Egu. ALITY. 

This principle of democracy is one 
Ww hich i is altogether new to mankind— 
it is avow edly a claim for the ignorance 
of the c ountry to control its intelligence 
—it is a formal declaration that. 
perty shall be stripped of its legitimate 
influence, and shall suceumb to blind 
passion and brute force. Such doc- 
trines have been universally scouted as 
monstrous by all the sages of antiquity % 

Among the great nations of anti- 
quity demoer racy could not have ex- 
isted, because of the universal pre- 
valence of slavery. Let the political 
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institutions of the country have been 
as free as they could be made to every 
citizen of the state, still the domestic 
servants, the labourers, the mechanics, 
the artisans, in short, the physical 
force of the country ; the men whose 

sition doomed them to labour while 
it debarred them from the acquire- 
ment of education or of property— 
the lower classes, those who are now 
by the proclamation of the self-con- 
stituted provisional government of 
France, declared politics ally equal to 
the wisest and most independe nt in 
the land ; those amongst the ancients 
were all slav es—a class to whom politi- 
cal rights were never accorded ; demo- 
cracy, consequently, as it is now under- 
stood, could not then by possibility have 
existed. In Athens, which is the only 
state of antiquity which is ever brought 
forward as an instance of a democratic 
constitution, it is calculated that to a 
opulation of less than 100,000 free 
inhabitants, there were 400,000 slaves. 
But for this feature in its constitution, 
Athens certainly would be an exam- 
le of an ancient democracy; not, 
i the Athens which Solon es- 
tablished; that sagacious lawgiver 
took effectual care that property 
should be efficiently represented, but 
Athens as it was subsequently revo- 
lutionized. And what an example do 
we there find of the evils of popular 
control, though so much better than 
what is meant by modern democracy. 
Do the pages of history contain a 
parallel to the uncertainty and vacilla- 
tion which perplexed the public coun- 
cils of Athens, to the corruption, 
treachery, and want of all principle, 
which has made their whole adminis- 
tration, foreign and domestic, for ever 
infamous. 

In America, indeed, we have an 
example of a people becoming a 
mighty and a prosperous nation un- 
der a democratic constitution. It 
would lead us much beyond our pur- 
pose to examine the workings of the 
democratic principle in the American 
Union—to inquire how far the pros- 
perity of that great nation is owing to 
the inherent energy, industry, and 
steadfastness of purpose of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and to the unbounded 
extent of fertile land which is on every 
side open to the enterprise of their 
people—to inquire how far their pros- 
perity has been in spite of their insti- 
tutions, instead of being aided by 
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them, and how many and how great 
are the defects both in their public 
administration and social character, 
which is obviously referrible to the 
form of government under which they 
live. The most favourable and dis- 
passionate authorities on the American 
constitution, M. De Tocqueville for 
example, speak univ ersally of the 
** tyrant majority ; ;” of the overpower- 
ing influence of this tyranny, not only 
on political affairs, but on the admi- 


nistration of justice, on the conduct of 


magistrates and jurors, nay, even on 
the very minds of men, so much so, 
that there is no civilized country 
where the freedom of thought, speech, 
or action, is so little permitted or un- 
derstood, unless it be in the most ab- 
ject submission to the omnipotent will 
of the ‘tyrant mi jority.’ And in 
estimating the value of the American 
constitution, we must not lose sight of 
the fact, that it has not yet had to 
struggle against a heavy amount of 
debt, such as all old countries have 
inherited—and, by the way, the con- 
duct of the Pennsylvanian State in re- 
pudiating their obligations, to the 
shame and reproach of every right- 
minded American, is as forcible an ex- 
ample as could be given of the irresis- 
tible sway of the ** tyrant majority.” 
Neither, above all, must we forget, 
that it has never had to contend 
against the great difficulty of all other 
governments—a large, half-employed 


pauper population ; the position of 


America to which we have adverted, 
enables every man to earn his liveli- 
hood; the spirit and enterprise of the 
people impel them to avail themselves 
of it. The sedition, the heart-burn- 
ings, the hostility of classes, the taxa- 
tion, the tumults and discontent, 
which take their rise from the poverty 
of the lower classes of the country, 
are, in America, from its territorial 
position, wholly unknown: against 
this great evil their government has 
never yet had to contend. And long, 
we most fervently trust, may it con- 
tinue so ; and may we never forget, 
that when the famine pressed heavily 
on our land, the kindly voice of sym- 
pathy rose universally from our Ame- 
rican brethren, throughout the whole 
extent of their wide dom: ruins, and 
the full hand of their abundance was 
eagerly and effectively stretched forth 
to aid us in our distress. 

But surely any chance of success in 
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this perilous enterprise of democratic 
government—any hope of escaping the 
miseries of anarchy , and being driven 
to take refuge under the yoke of des- 
potism, is to be derived from the pu- 
rity of principle, from the simpleness 
of taste, from the fixedness of pur- 
pose of the people by whom the at- 
tempt is made. And how is France 
prepared in these particulars? France, 
a nation to whom, with comparatively 
few exceptions, principle, honour, and 
truth are unknown ; France, the only 
nation upon record in whom unques- 
tionable gallantry and courage are 
found to consist with a total absence of 
generous or chivalrous sentiment—a 
people to whom every incident in life 
to be of interest must be dramatic— 
who seek in the minutest trifles of 
their existence to produce an effect, 
to create a sensation—with whom ac- 
tion and enterprise are valueless if it 
be not beheld and applauded —who 
know not, and are incapable of appre- 
ciating or of admiring, the self-deny- 
ing heroism, the power of truth, w hich 
constrains an upright man to abide 
with desperate fidelity by the cause 
which he believes to be right, and by 
the faith which he has solemnly plight- 
ed. These are serious accusations to 
make against a whole people ; and 
grievous would be our offence if we 
were to make them falsely or incon- 
siderately. But we think the time 
has come when these countries should 
resist the French mania with which, 
for the last twenty years, we have 
been invaded. It is time to put a 
stop to that practical fraternity which 
the French have recently proclaimed, 
and their construction of which they 
have so characteristically illustrated by 
driving our jabourers pellmell out of 
their country, without money or cloth. 
ing, by threatening to rise en masse 
against the mill-owners of Havre and 
Boulougne, if an English labourer 
were found within their walls; and 
this, too, while we hear of no such 
manifestation of ‘‘fraternity” towards 
any other foreign labourers in France. 
Our government should no longer 
cringe to that of France, and be sub- 
missively led by her to interfere, to 
our own great discredit, against the 
rights and interests of the other na- 
tions of Europe. We did so when 
we co-operated with France in estab- 
lishing revolutionary thrones in Por- 
tugal and in Spain, in both instances 


in direct violation of the settled law 
of succession in each country. We 
did so yet more flagrantly when, in co- 
operation again with France, we dis- 
membered the kingdom of Holland, and 
established the revolutionary throne 
of Belgium. If there was one article 
more distinctly guaranteed than an- 
other, by the treaty of 1815, it was 
the integrity of the kingdom of Hol- 
land. ‘Those treaties the present pro- 
visional government of France have 
declared to be a nullity, and not 
binding on their new-fangled republic ; 
but, in truth, no governmeut of France 
ever practically regarded them when 
it suited their interests to do other- 
wise. If there be in the foreign po- 
licy of Europe an admitted and un- 
questionable axiom, it is the vital im- 
portance of maintaining a powerful 
and independent kingdom at the north 
of France, between France and the 
ocean; and yet England, forgetful 
alike of policy and treaties, joins her 
humiliated navy (with the glorious 
recollections of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar in its memory) with that of France, 
and the fleets of France and of England 
united blockade the Scheld, to dis- 
member the kingdom of our ancient 
ally. And what has England gained 
by this truckling to F rance? Hear 
the authority of the illustrious states- 
man who is now taking refuge in our 
country—he who, per haps, of all living 
foreigners is best disposed to England, 
though, of course, giving to his own 
country his first duty. ‘Tn 1846, M. 
Thiers took occasion to attack the fo- 
reign policy of France ; and what was 
M. Guizot’s reply? Why this—*‘‘ On 
every part of the globe,” he said, 
“where the policy of France and Eng- 
land had been at variance, in Africa, 
Spain, and Greece, France had fully 
and boldly followed the course pointed 
out by her interests’—and might we 
not suppose that it is somewhat in de- 
rision that he goes on—‘‘ without com- 
promising in the least the friendly re- 
lations between the two governments, 
thanks to their intimacy.” 

Why this submissive spirit on the part 
of England should exist, it would lead 
us much from our present purpose toin- 
quire. We refer it to the ascendancy 
which the monied interest has of late 
years acquired, to the dread of war, 
to the determination to hold by the 
most powerful, to the poverty of spirit, 
to the feebleness of principle, and to 
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the abject selfishness which must ever 
characterize the councils of a state 
acting under such influence. Let 
England maintain the independent po- 
sition, and assert the right of self-ac- 
tion that becomes a great nation ; or 
if, in the mystery of ‘diplomacy, it be 
neeessary that states, like weak-mind- 
ed men, should have their confidants, 
in the name of truth let England seek 
for such in nations of the same cha- 
racter and principles as herself; but 
not in licentious, anarchical, and in- 
fidel France. 

France is essentially anarchical. 
M. Guizot knows the people well; 
his habits of profound study and 
calm philosophical research well qua- 
lify him to be an authority on this 
or any subject of which he writes; 
his genius would do credit to any peo- 
ple, and his consistency does as “much 
as that of any individual man can do, 
to throw a gleam of virtue over the 
dark mass of corruption in which the 
public men of France, for the last 
fifty years, have lived, and moved, 
and had their being. 

M. Guizot thus writes, in 1838, 
Le Revue Francais :— 


*¢ As far as the state is concerned, the 
malady that preys on it is the enfeeblement 
of authority. I do not say of force, 
which makes itself to be obeyed; the 
depositories of public power never had 
more force, perhaps never had so much : 
but of authority recognised beforehand, 
as a principle, and felt as a right, which 
has no need to recur to force; of that 
authority before which the mind bends, 
without the heart being abased, and 
which speaks with command, not as re- 
posing on fear, but as based on neces- 
sity.” 


This ‘‘enfeeblement of authority” 


naturally flowed from the excesses of 


the first Revolution, and the total abo- 
lition of every institution to which 
(when not perverted by abuse from its 
legitimate action) the nature of man 
voluntarily yields reverence—the des- 
truction of the nobility, the overthrow 
of the church, the precaution which 
was taken to guard against any legiti- 
mate local influence, or conservative 
principle growing up in the state by 
controlling the disposition of property, 
making it compulsory on a father to 
divide his property, both real and per- 
sonal, among all his children, or as the 
law now is, leaving him but one share 
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to dispose of, so that if a father has 
four sons, he has a disposing power 
over but one-fifth of his property. 
The licentious character of their press, 
the degraded condition of their clergy, 
wretched pensioners of the state, and 
the mad impulse which was given to 
the cravings of plebeian ambition— 
these things have sown and nurtured 
in France the seed of the rev olutionary 
spirit which makes all chance of con- 
stitutional government, as we under- 
stand the term, hopeless, and gives the 
French people no refuge from “anarchy 
but under the iron de spotism of a Na- 
poleon or a Louis Philippe. Take 
into account, too, their total inexpe- 
rience of any thing like habits of admi- 
nistration of affairs, and the cats alogue 
of their disqualifications for popular 
government is complet é€; no munici- 
palities, no corporations, no associa- 
tions throughout the whole of France ; 
the entire countr y, thirty-five millions 
of people, submitting unresistingly to 
the dominion of a corrupt and luxuri- 
ous capital. 

This subjection of the whole coun- 
try to the capital, which is so extraor- 
dinary a feature in France, is owing to 
the unparalleled extent to which “the 
system of centralization is carried, to 
the absence of commercial or other 
profitable pursuits, which creates such 
a craving for government employ- 
ments, and to the prodigious extent to 
which the government interferes in the 
general economy of the country. In 
¥ rance, the army, the navy, all excise 
and custom-house officers, the police, 
all the legal functionaries throughout 
the depart tments, all the magistracy of 
the departments, mayors and their de- 
puties, prefects and sub-prefects, all 
are appointed by the government. So 
is every one in connexion with the 
post-office, the masters of all the 
schools, the superintendents of all the 
roads and bridges, every postilion and 
post-horse that travels on the roads, 
and every labourer who breaks the 
stones with which they are repaired, 
all are appointed by the state. The 
ministers of religion of every Chris- 
tian persuasion, and, since the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, even of the Jews, are 
salaried by the state; the theatres are 
supported by the state, and houses of 
infamous resort are licensed by the 
state, and under its control. So 
that for every thing the Frenchman 
is referred directly to the govern- 
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ment—for protection from abroad, for 
discipline at home, for instruction 
when young, for employment when he 
grows up, for the excitements of dissi- 
pation while he is living, and for the 
soothing consolation of religion as he 
dies. The direction of all these va- 
rious departments of the social eco- 
nomy rests with the supreme authority 
in Paris ; and let a Parisian mob, or 
a Napoleon, or Louis Philippe, but 
seize the Hotel de Ville and the tele- 
graph, and he has France. All the 
functionaries and employes of the state, 
all their wide-spread influence, which 
covers France as with a mesh—all 
spring from Paris. 

And if anything were still want- 
ing to account for the dominion of 
the capital over the whole empire, 
it is to be found in the wretch- 
ed condition of the rural population 
of France, occasioned by the ope- 
ration of the law as to the distribu- 
tion of property, of which we have 
spoken. In France, by reason of this 
law of infinite subdivision, there are 
now no less than five millions and a 
half of distinct proprietary families ; 
averaging each family at four persons, 
there are, consequently, twenty mil- 
lions of persons, out of a popula- 
tion of thirty-five millions, depen- 
dent, to a greater or less degree, 
upon landed property. The whole 
area of France is about one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of acres. 
There are few or no manufactur- 
ing or commercial towns to ab- 
sorb the population—with the ex- 
ception of Tenis Bourdeaux, and 
Marseilles, none of any account; so 
that from the combined operation of 
this law against accumulation, and the 
nature of the industrial resources of 
the country, it has come to this, that 
comparatively few of this proprietary 
enjoy a revenue of more than four 
hundred a-year, while nearly one-half 
of them are seized of estates of the 
annual value of two pounds ! 

Doubtless these small rural proper- 
ties are the scene of much industry 
and frugality. We make no doubt, 
too, that there exists here a consider- 
able share of devotional feeling. But 
the labour which is forced on the 
French by the necessities of their con- 
dition, is no more an evidence of in- 
dustrious habits, than the piety which 
is only found when they are out of the 
way of temptation, is an evidence of a 
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pure religion. Let the Frenchman 
acquire but the smallest indepen- 
dence—give him what will purchase 
one of the government life annuities, 
which are so common in France, and 
he is away at once to the capital, and 
there plunges, with the ardour of one 
who has at length found his congenial 
element, into the whirl and excitement 
of the dissipated throng. 

There could not, possibly, be a 
greater mistake than that of supposing 
that the recent Revolution in France 
was any sudden outburst of caprice, 
or that it sprung from any impulsive 
assertion of popular right against an 
arbitrary act of the government. The 
social condition of France has, in fact, 
left that unhappy people but a choice 
of evils—either the restraint of despot- 
ism, or the anarchy and tyranny of 
democracy. The most cursory re- 
view of their history will satisfy any 
one, that from the first revolution 
to the last, the self-same republican 
spirit has been incessantly in action, 
diverted, indeed, under Napoleon, by 
the excitement, and dazzled by the 
glory of his foreign wars. Exhausted 
and dejected by the dreadful reverses 
which preceded the restoration of the 
Bourbons, it slumbered for a while ; 
but gradually gaining strength, it 
could only be curbed in the latter 
years of the reign of Louis, and while 

is successor continued on the throne 
by the arbitrary assertion of power by 
these monarchs, in open and direct 
defiance of the charter which the first 
had granted on his restoration, and 
which both had sworn to uphold, 
breaking out at last at the revolt of 
the barricades, it hurled Charles from 
the throne ; and partly by accident, 
partly by intrigue, its late occupant 
was seated in his place. But the acts 
of the elder Bourbons were constitu- 
tional, the yoke of Napoleon was light, 
as compared with that which Louis 
Philippe was obliged to resort to, in 
order to control this revolutionary 
frenzy. It had now recovered from 
the reverses of 1815, and had gained 
daring by its triumph of 1830. Under 
the amended charter of 1830, to which 
Louis Philippe swore allegiance, 
popular rights were asserted to an 
extent which, although but in con- 
formity with our notions of constitu- 
tional freedom, and adapted to the 
habits and principles of the people of 
these countries, were yet, with the 
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democratical principles of France, al- 
together inconsistent with the exis- 
tence of the monarchy, or indeed of 
any controlling power whatsoever. 
« The king is to reign, but not to 
govern,” was the avowed and _pro- 
claimed maxim; and Louis Philippe 
soon found that he had but to choose 
between throwing up the reins of 
power altogether, or straining them 
to the uttermost; he strained them 
until they broke. 

The causes of popular discontent 
which led to the first revolution were 
as unquestionably righteous and just, 
as the subsequent excesses were infa- 
mous. The entire exemption of the 
nobles and clergy from all the burdens 
of the state, the exclusive monopoly 
by these privileged orders of all its 
emoluments, the intolerable pressure 
of an embarrassed government on the 
resources of the third estate, with an 
unlimited power of taxation in the 
crown, was 4n amount of injustice 
which could not, nor should not have 
been endured. Had the king or his 
ministers had but the common sense, or 
had the nobles and clergy had but the 
common justice to reform these crying 
abuses, the subsequent horrors of the 
revolution would have been averted, 
and the seeds of anarchy never would 
have taken root in the soil of France ; 
but long familiarity with injustice, as 
with any other crime, diminishes our 
perception of its enormity; and the 
privileged orders, even if they saw the 
oppression which they occasioned, were 
too much reduced in circumstances 
and condition by the profligate expen- 
diture of their habits of life, to be able 
to forego any advantages, or to waive 
any exemptions to which they might 
be entitled. Meantime the third estate 
was growing powerful by commerce ; 
and being oppressed and deserted by 
those who ought to have been their 
natural directors, they readily gave 
ear to the doctrines of Voltaire, Rous. 
seau, and other writers of that revo- 
lutionary school. The extreme finan- 
cial embarrassments of the state at 
length compelled the minister to con- 
vene the states-general—a body to 
which, for nearly 150 years, the crown 
had never dreamt of appealing. The 
proceedings of this body, and how the 
national assembly became self-formed 
from the states-general, is matter of 
familiar history ; but it is not, per- 
haps, sufficiently borne in mind that 
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the king came down to this national 
assembly, and there made offer of a bill 
of rights, which embraced every conces- 
sion that could possibly have been re- 
quired—every requisite for a well-re. 
gulated freedom. ‘This was in June, 
1789. Even Mirabeau acknowledged 
**that the concessions made by the king 
were suflicient for the public good, 
if,” he added, however, ‘the presents 
of despotism were not always danger- 
ous.” 

But the people had now tasted 
of the cup of power, and were re- 
solved to drain it to the dregs. 
Never having enjoyed a rational or 
regulated liberty, they could not mo- 
derate nor direct their newly-acquired 
licence ; they began, moreover, to dis- 
cover that there was no physical force 
by which they could be restrained. 
This, after all; is the great secret of 
all the French revolutions; on this the 
mob of Paris and the revolutionists of 
France can at all times safely calcu- 
late. In the hour of danger, when 
riot and violence are at their height, 
the French soldiery uniformly, and as 
of course, fling all notions of alle- 
giance, discipline, and military obli- 
gation to the winds, and join with the 
rioters. The 100,000 troops who were 
in Paris last month, but facilitated the 
objects of the revolutionists. It is, we 
presume, for this most laudable and pa- 
triotic trait that the French soldiery are 
now rewarded with the elective fran- 
chise (and surely a more daring experi- 
ment than that of making the standing 
army of the country a deliberative body 
—for to that it comes—it never before 
entered into the brain even of M. 
Arago himself, renowned as he is for a 
scientific experimentalist, to attempt). 
Napoleon alone, by the mastery of his 
military genius, was able to subdue 
this spirit of defection in the troops, 
and to make them eflicient against the 
populace ; but this was the exception 
to the rule. In 1789, the monarchy 
was lost solely by the defection of the 
troops. The king had resolved on vi- 
gorous measures; and had he but have 
been able to curb the popular tumult, 
and carried out firmly and liberally 
the measures of salutary reform to 
which he had pledged himself in the 
assembly, the Revolution would have 
been averted ; but the household troops 
revolt—the troops of the line to a man 
refuse to act—the veterans of the 
Hotel des Inyalides seize it for the 
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people—the army join with the rioters 
in the storming of the Bastile. ‘ This 
is revolt,” said the king to the gentle- 
man who brought him the intelligence. 
“¢ Sire,” replie 1d the other, “ it is a re- 
volution.” 

The subsequent history of France, 
up to the Restoration, in 1815, is well 
known. ‘The riot, tumult, and brutal 
excesses—the reign of terror—the in- 
conceivable atrocities of the incarnate 
fiends, into which the spirit of demo- 
cracy had converted the whole French 
people—the military despotism in 
which they found repose—the bril- 
lianey of their foreign wars, and the 
humiliation of their subsequent de- 
feats—are matters with which we are 
all acquainted. 

It would be curious, if we had the 
opportunity, to trace the points of 
resemblance between the first Revolu- 
tion and the one which has now occur- 
red, so far as the latter has yet pro- 
eeeded. Does the National Conven- 
tion, for instance, publish a decree, 
declaring that it will grant frater- 
nity and assistance to all people 
wishing to recover their liberty, and 
charging the executive power to send 
the necessary orders to the generals 
to give succours to such people, and 

to defend those citizens who have suf. 
fered, or may suffer in the cause of li- 
berty ?” We have the following coun- 
terpart from M. Lamartine, in 1848 : 


“ Thus we declare it openly. If the 
hour of the re-construction of some na- 
tionalities, oppressed in Europe or else- 
where, should appear to us to have 
sounded in the decrees of Providence— 
if Switzerland, our faithful ally since the 
time of Francis I., were constrained or 
threatened in the advance which she is 
effecting in her government, in order to 
lend additional strength to the fascine 
of democratic governments—if the inde- 
pendent states of Italy were invaded— 
if any limits or obstacles were imposed 
on their internal transformations—if the 
right of alliance among themselves, in 
order to consolidate an Italian nation, 
were contested by main force—the 
French Republic would believe itself 
entitled to arm itself, in order to pro- 
tect these legitimate movements of the 
greatness and the nationality of states.” 


Again; the National Assembly de- 
clared that France renounced the idea 
of extending her territories. M. La- 
martine is, certainly, rather more 
equivocal on this head. ‘The follow- 
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ing is the closest imitation which he 
can bring himself to adopt :— 


‘* The French Republic will, then, not 
make war on any one. It has no occa- 
sion to say that, if conditions of war are 
laid down to the French people, it will 
accept them. 

** The treaties of 1815 exist no longer 
as law in the eyes of the French Repub- 
lic ; nevertheless, the territorial circum- 
scriptions of these treaties are a fact 
which it admits as a basis, and as a point 
de depart in its relations with other na- 
tions.” 


e presume it is an elucidation of 
any yikes that might be ambiguous in 
these sentiments, ~that M. Lamartine’s 
minister of war, General Lamoriciere, 
has within the last few days demanded 
an additional levy of 100,000 troops ; 
and this, in addition to the 24,000 
moveable and paid national guards, who 
were levied immediately on the estab- 
lishment of the provisional govern. 
ment—a force which can differ in no 
respect from the troops of the line, 
except, perhaps, in the period of their 
enlistment. 

And not only in the political, but in 
the economical events of the two revo- 
lutions, would a great similarity be 
found. In both cases, as the natural 
consequence of popular excitement 
and public convulsion, public and pri- 
vate credit, more sensitive than the 
mimosa, is suspended—the banks re- 
fuse to discount—the manufacturers 
cease to work—the populace are thrown 
out of employment—the markets are 
imper feetly supplied, and scarcity, with 
all its horrors, begins to present itself. 
Every public fund that can be appro- 
priated and made available, is seized 
upon ; public works (almost necessa- 
rily unprofitable) are unavoidably re- 
sorted to, to provide employment for 
the people ; taxes are anticipated by 
loans at a high rate of interest—they 
turn out insufficient in their produce 
for the outgoings of the state, and the 
country is reduced to bankruptey— 
such were the consequences of the 
Revolution of 1789—and such, with 
still greater rapidity, seem to be the 
results of that of 1848, Already, as 
we write, not only have the banking 
houses of Gouin and Co., Baudin and 
Co., and Lafitte and Co., failed— 
(how many more will have stopped 
before this reaches the hands of our 
readers, it is impossible to say)—but 
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the National Bank of France itself 
has stopped payment—and, like the 
assignats of old, which brought thou. 
sands to ruin, an issue of paper money 
is decreed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment—paper money, inconvertible, 
based upon nothing, provided for by 
nothing, unless it be by projected 
confiscations, or forced loans, as in 
1793, from every man who had pro- 
perty to be plundered. To be sure, 
the issue is on no account to exceed 
fourteen millions sterling; but we 
would be glad to know on what ra- 
tional principle it is to be expected, 
that the same necessity which occa- 
sioned the issue is to restrict it—or 
why these new-fledged statesmen, the 
most incompetent batch (with the 
exception of Dupont de L’Eure, and 
Arago), that ever chance threw toge- 
ther at one council- table, should not 
again resort to this self-sustaining 
financial system, whereby, as they 
have discovered (and what relief and 
delight must not the notable disco- 
very have afforded them), the power 
of the state in making money can 
counterbalance its necessities or @x- 
pending it.* 

Nor is the necessity for the state 
to provide employment for its popula- 
tion one whit less urgent now, than 
it was in 1789—the foreign wars, into 
which the first republic at once 
plunged, in its career of propagandism, 
provided a vent for the ill-humours 
and idleness of the social body, yet, 
even then, were they obliged to resort 
to public works—and so now, in 1848, 
do we find every resource of the state 
applied to finding employment for the 
people—24,000 paid National Guards, 
at ls. 3d. a-day; 100,000 additional 
troops of the line ; hundreds of la- 
bourers, engaged in repairing the 
palais national, (no longer “palais 
royal)—in raising the level of the 
Champs de Mars, and in lowering the 
bed of the Seine. But the greatest 
public work is yet to be established, 
one which, we venture to say, will 
turn out to have been hitherto un- 
rivalled in every quality for which 
public works are distinguished, in the 
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amount of wages of the labourer, in 
the inefficiency of the workmen, and 
in the utter worthlessness of the un- 
dertaking. The National Assembly 
opens on the 29th of April; it is to 
consist of nine hundred deputies, and 
the labourers of France are offered, 
nay, are solicited to receive twenty- 
five francs a-day, for their work, in 
this great undertaking. This is neither 
jest nor exaggeration—M. Ledru 
Rollin has addressed a circular, on the 
subject of the elections, to the several 
commissioners of the Provisional — 
vernment through the country, i 
which he directs them thus, as to their 
choice of candidates: “ Let your mot 
dordre be new men, and as much as 
possible from the ranks of the people ; 
the working classes, who form the 
living strength of the nation, should 
choose, from among them, men recom- 
mended by their intelligence, their 
morality, and their devotedness”— 
and then follows a parcel of trash 
about “thinking men” and “ Utopian 
ideas,” &c., for these fellows spout 
with the selfsame disgusting cant that 
their predecessors did, in 1789. Sir 
Walter Scott gives us a specimen of 
Robespierre’s rhodomontade, in order, 
as he says, “to show at how little 
expense of sense, taste, or talent, a 
man may be held an excellent orator, 
and become dictator of a great na- 
tion ;” and he tells us, in connexion 
with it, the very appropriate story of 
the Mahomedan doctor, who assured 
Bruce that the Antichrist was to ap- 
pear in the form of an ass, and that 
multitudes were to follow him to hell, 
attracted by the music of his braying. 
+ Nor can we notice, however briefly, 
the points of resemblance in the two 
Revolutions, without marking the 
striking parallel between the devoted 
heroism of Marie Antoinette, and of 
the Duchess of Orleans. Calm, and 
with dignity, this royal lady, upheld 
by a high sense of maternal duty, 
and by unflinching fortitude, braved 
the fury and the menaces of the streets, 
and the ruffianism, and the levelled 
pikes and muskets of the assembly, to 
assert the rights of the no less gallant 


* The governor of the Bank of France, in his letter to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, tells them—‘“ From the 22nd February to the 15th March, the bank has dis- 


counted, in Paris, the sum of one hundred and ten millions. 


Of the one hundred and 


twenty-five millions which it owed to the treasury, it has paid seventy-seven millions. 
We do not include in that sum eleven millions placed at the disposal of the trea- 
sury in different banks, to meet the urgent necessities of the public service.” 
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boy who accompanied her. The high 
bearing of this noble princess, a stran- 
ger rand a Protestant, is the only in- 
cident which illumines the dull mass 
of coarseness, treason, and vulgarity, 
which closed over the downfall of mo- 
narchy in France. 

But our space does not allow us to 
dwell upon this longer; we are anxi- 
ous to sketch the strt gales of the de- 
mocratical spirit from its birth to the 
present time. It has now attained 
full age—it has thrown off control—it 
has asserted its right of being held re- 
sponsible for its actions, and has en- 
tered on its inheritance. 

When the Republican spirit began 
to recover after the Restoration, — its 
only organs were the Chamber of De- 
puties and the press—but both these 
were powerful agents. To corrupt 
the one, and control or intimidate 
the other, were the only means by 
which the monarchy could be pre- 
served. A charter had been given to 
the people by Louis XVIII., but the 
succeeding monarchs have ever found 
it impossible to maintain their thrones 
without constantly violating its spirit, 
and not unfrequently its express pro- 
visions. As the Chamber of Deputies 
was constituted shortly after the Re- 
storation, it consisted of 258 mem- 
bers; every person being of thirty 
years of age, and paying 200 francs 
(£12), direct taxes, being entitled to 
the elective franchise ; but in 1820, 
the ministry, taking advantage of a 

temporary manifestation of loyalty on 
the occasion of the murder of the Duke 
de Berri, procured a law to be passed 
for adding 172 new deputies, to be 
chosen by one-fourth of the electors, 
that fourth consisting of those who 
paid the largest amount of taxes. This 
measure considerably weakened the 
democratic influence, but still not suf- 
ficiently so to hold the revolutionary 
spirit within due bounds, and kings 
and their ministry have since found it 
easier to control the chamber by soli- 
citations, intrigues, bribery, and other 
indirect means, than by any such or- 
ganic changes in its constitution. It 
is by such practic es, aided by the di- 
rect action of the gover nment on the 
country, in the elections, that the 
chamber has, up to this day, been in- 
fluenced or controlled. Upon the eve 
of a general election, the heads of the 
different. state departments in Paris 
write to their subordinates in the 
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country, admonishing them, that they 
are pledged, by virtue of their office, 
to the support of the king’s govern- 
ment, and that it is upon the efficiency 
of this support that their own pros- 
pects depend. When we recollect 
that there are no municipal bodies, no 
influential proprietors, no public as- 
semblies throughout France, except 
what are sanctioned by the government, 
it is only wonderful that the crown 
should have ever experienced any op- 
position whatsoever in the chamber, 
and, more especially, when we re- 
cellect how lavishly money was ex- 
pended in corrupting the members, and 
how unblushingly it was received. 

The amount of influence which the 
government had in the chamber may 
be inferred from the statement made 
by M. Thiers when proposing his mea- 
sure of reform, in 1846, namely, that 
there were then one hundred and 
eighty-four public functionaries having 
seats in that body; these attempts to 
control the chamber, when made by a 
legitimate sovereign, were, of course, 
rank despotism in the eyes of the re- 
publicans; yet hardly are they seated 
on the rickety stools of their provi- 
sional government, before a despotism 
tenfold more oppressive—a despotism 
which has been acknowledged and 
dreaded by every one from Aristotle 
to De Tocqueville—the despotism of 
the ‘ tyrant majority,” already begins 
to display itself. In the circular of 
M. Ledru Rollin, to which we have 
adverted, he charges his subordi- 
nates thus:—‘‘ Cause on all points 
of your department the meeting of 
electoral committees; examine closely 
the qualification of the candidates, 
and stop at those only who appear to 
present the strongest guarantees of 
republican opinion, and the greatest 
chance of success) . . . epub- 
lican sentiments ought to be seta 
forwarded ; and for this purpose “all 
political functions must be allotted to 
men sure, and of republican princi- 
ples.” Not a vestige of independent 
thought or action will shortly be 
found in republican France. 

But it was by the press of France 
(chiefly, of course, of the metropolis) 
that the revolutionary battle was 
fought ; and it was against this mighty 
engine that the whole hostility of go- 
vernment was directed. Licentious, 
anarchical, and revolutionary as it 
undoubtedly was, we cannot withhold 
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from it the praise which is due to 
dauntless courage and unconquerable 
determination, aided by a very fair 
share of ability ; and this when obliged 
to contend against an amount of op- 
pression and persecution which is ab- 
solutely without a parallel ; nor must 
we forget if it did too frequently err 
on the side of revolution, that it was 
in a struggle against a government 
which, in the effort to maintain its 
own existence, was invariably persist- 
ing in violating, both in spirit and in 
letter, the constitution of the country. 

The history of this struggle, which 
resulted in the triumph of the press 
and the overthrow of the Bourbons, 
in 1830, is most extraordinary ; and 
as the press was all through the great 
engine by which the battle of demo- 
cracy was fought, it is immediately 
connected with our subject. 

Louis XVIII. entered his capital 
in May, 1814; and, in the July fol- 
lowing, the Abbé Montesquiou, by the 
king’s directions, procured a law to be 

assed enacting that all writings of 
ess than twenty sheets should be sub- 
ject to censorship, and that if thought 
defamatory, seditious, or immoral, 
they might be repressed. This cen- 
sorship was repealed in 1819, but only 
to be re-enacted the succeeding year, 
in which year also, we may observe, 
that a law was passed for permitting 
the arrest and imprisonment of any 
person suspected of plotting against 
the king or state, whereby the liberty 
of the “subject was transferred from 
the ordinary courts and juries of the 
country to the king’s privy council. 
Neither censorship nor incessant pro- 
secutions were, however, found sufli- 
cient to subdue the energies of the 
press; and, in 1822, it was found ne- 
cessary to go still further, and a law 
was passed that no journal or periodi- 
cal writing whatsoever should be pub- 
lished without the authority of the king 
being first obtained; and that in case 
its tendency (not any particular arti- 
cle, but the cmeaeal tendency of the 
paper) should apppear to be injurious 
to the public peace, to religion, to the 
authority of the king, or the stability 
of the constitutional institutions, the 
royal courts (in which there was no 
jury, and the judges of which were 
appointed by the crown) should, on 
hearing the parties and the king’s at. 
torney- -general, suspend or suppress 
it. On the accession of Charles Bano 
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in 1824, he abolished the censorship, 
but retained the last-mentioned act, 
and proposed others even still more 
stringent some few years afterwards, 
continuing all the time an unintermit- 
ting series of prosecutions, in many in- 
stances on the most frivolous grounds. 

The public at last began” openly to 
take up the cause of the journalists, 
and cries of ‘*a bas les ministres” are 
the startling sounds which greet the 
king when he reviews the National 
Guards of Paris; in vain it is that 
the National Guards are disbanded ; 
it but adds the additional discontent 
of 40,000 men, and supplies 40,000 
stand of arms to the rioters of the bar- 
ricades ; in vain it is that the censor- 
ship is reimposed, it but exasperates 
the general indignation ; in vainitis that 
all laws against : the press are abolished 
in 1829 ; it but gives voice and power to 
democracy. The journals had already 
begun to hint at a change of dynasty, 
and the year 1830 was ushered in by 
the prosecution of the Globe, to which 
M. Guizot was a known contributor, 
for an article entitled ** France and the 
Bourbons in 1830,” which, as it has all 
the character of that statesman’s writ- 
ing, and has been singularly confirmed 
by the recent occurrences, we give an 
extract from :— 


‘* Of all the crises through which we 
have passed since 1814, the present is, 
without doubt, the most decisive for the 
House of Bourbon. It is, to reckon 
rightly, the fourth attempt at a counter- 
revolution, It is curious and profitable 
to observe what part the nation has per- 
formed in all these rash experiments ; 
how it has been progressively instructed 
and strengthened, while the party which 
is dragging down royalty with itself 
has been misled and weakened; how, 
at every counter-revolutionary effort, 
the same melancholy and fatal idea of 
the separation of the throne and the 
country has presented itself, but on 
each occasion getting strength accepted 
by a greater number of minds, at first 
concealed as a secret intrigue or feeling 
of hostility, afterwards disclosed in pub- 
lic as an opinion, and thus proceeding 
until, if heaven avert it not, and if the 
old enemies of liberty still proceed fur- 
ther, this opinion will become the reso- 
lution of aparty with popular assent,” 


For this article the editor was fined 
2,000 francs, and imprisoned for four 
months, In the National, to which 
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M. Thiers and M. Lamartine were 
contributors, a similar article appear- 
ed, for which the editor was also pro- 
secuted and convicted; and several 
other prosecutions were instituted. 
The king opened the Chambers in 
March, and is met by a hostile ad- 
dress, drawn up by M. Dupont de 
L’Eure and others, in which it is al- 
leged that “an unjust distrust of the 
sentiments and reason of France is the 
fundamental idea of the king’s admi- 
nistration.” This address was voted 
by a majority of 221 to 181. The 
chamber is again dissolved ; every re- 
source of power and corruption is 
brought to bear upon the country ; 
but in vain. The opposition press is 
equally active and equally hostile ; 
and the result is, a majority of from 
60 to 70 against the ministers. ‘The 
king now saw that the only chance 
which was left him for maintaining his 
throne was by a determined act of ar- 
ane power, supported, if necessary, 
by military force. The fourteenth ar- 
ticle of the Charter ran thus:—‘‘ Le 
Roi nomme a tous les emplois d’admi- 
nistration publique, et fait les régle- 
ments et ordonnances necessaire pour 
l’exécution des lois et la sirete de 
l’Etat.” Under this article, which 
Louis Philippe, in his opening speech, 
denounced as “having been so hate- 
fully interpreted,” the king issued his 
three famous ordonnances, the one pro- 
hibiting any periodical to be published 
without the licence of the crown, the 
second dissolving the newly-elected 
chambers, and the third restricting the 
elective franchise to that class of voters 
exclusively who had acquired the dou- 
ble vote by the law of 1820. To these 
ordonnances the editors of twelve news- 
papers, headed by M. Thiers, next day 
publish their defiance. A force is sent 
to break the printing-presses ; the po- 
pulace of Paris rise in tumult in their 
defence; Marshal Marmont is en- 
trusted with the command of the forces, 
and the Revolution of 1830 breaks forth. 

And here again, as of course, was 
the treason of the French soldiery ex- 
hibited. This desertion of the soldiery 
is, as we have already said, the true 
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cause of the facility with which the 
French revolutions have been accom- 
plished, and it forcibly illustrates the 
perfidy of the French race. The ve- 
teran battalion, a force consisting of 
1,100 men, surrendered at the first 
summons; the 50th regiment of the 
line refused to act; the 5th regiment, 
posted at the Chamber of Deputies, 
withdrew from their position; at 
length two regiments of the line in the 
Place Vendome join the people; the 
revolt becomes general, and further 
resistance is hopeless. Nay, so ‘en- 
tirely can these Frenchmen calculate 
on each other’s treason, that the Mar- 
quis de Semonville, the grand referen- 
dary of the Chamber of Peers, deli- 
berately proposed to Marshal Mar- 
mont to stop the fighting, ‘by making 
— of the king’s ministers ;” and 
1e says “that he saw the marshal 
twice, with vehemence, refuse his offi- 
cer’s leave to use cannon”—the only 
hope plainly that remained in the ge- 
neral defection of the troops of the 
line. M. Arago, too, tampers with 
Marmont, and says, ‘that he found 
the marshal entirely concurring with 
him as to the ordonnances.” He scat- 
tered his troops so  injudiciously 
through the streets, that on the first 
day they were wholly inefficient. On 
the evening of that day the king di- 
rects him ‘‘to persevere, to assemble 
his forces in the open places, and to 
act with masses.” But why should 
Marshal Marmont expose himself to 
the reproach of being loyal to his 
king ?—why should he let himself be 
eclipsed by Marshal Ney? He, too, 
swore allegiance to his sovereign, the 
predecessor and brother of this same 
Charles. He vauntingly promised 
him, when entrusted with his army, 
that he would bring back Bonaparte 
to Paris in an iron cage; but scarcely 
had he gone half way, when he pub- 
lished a proclamation, announcing that 
the cause of the Bourbons had fallen, 
and joined with the invader ; and yet 
Ney got the death ofa soldier, instead 
of being hanged to a lamp-post, as he 
should have been.* It was but poor 
satisfaction to Charles that the dau- 


* There is a general impression that Ney’s execution was in violation of the am-« 


nesty which was accorded by Louis on the surrender of Paris. 


The opinion is, 


that this amnesty embraced all political offenders ; whereas it was, ‘that “in gene- 


ral” all persons guilty of political offences should be pardoned. 


Thus expressly 


guarding that perfidy such as Ney’s should not go unpunished. 
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phin took Marmont’s sword from him 
at St. Cloud, and branded him for a 
foul traitor, as he was. 

Once more, then, did ill-fated France 
experience the inevitable consequences 
of a revolution—consequences pre- 
cisely similar to those from which she 
is now suffering—stoppage of credit, 
factories thrown idle, crowds of un- 
employed artisans, grants for public 
works, and perpetually-recurring riots 
in her great cities. Then, as now, 
did the popular party insist that France 
should assist the cause of revolution 
in all countries; then, as now, did 
they proclaim that the treaties of 1815 
were nullities. The evils of revolution 
were by no means, however, so great 
as in 1789, and nothing as compared 
with what they promise now to be; 
for the government was at once set- 
tled ; Louis Philippe, the citizen king, 
was appointed to the throne—that 
throne which he declared, on his ac- 
cession, should be surrounded with 
republican institutions, and which, be- 
fore many years, he was forced to con- 
vert into a perfect despotism—a des- 
potism more stern than that of his 
predecessors, by reason of the in- 
creased strength and confidence of the 
democratical ‘spirit with which it had 
to contend. In fact, he was foisted on 
the throne by the management of La- 
fitte, Lafayette, and a few others of the 
constitution-mongers, and his appoint- 
ment was never acceptable to the great 
bulk of the French people. 

Loud and incessant were the outcries 
of the journals against the king and 
his rule, and still more fiercely and 
perseveringly was this hostility re- 
sented. ‘The censorship of the press 
had been abolished in 1830, and an 
act passed, enacting that all offences 
of the press should be referred to the 
ordinary courts of assize. Here the 
prosecutions were incessant. The 
Tribune alone, after fighting the battle 
for four years, was beaten down on 
its one hundred and twelfth prosecu- 
tion. The prisons of France were 
crowded with state prisoners. An 
idea may be formed of the extent and 
nature of this struggle from the fol- 
lowing table, whic h was published by 


the Tribune in 1833, of the number of 


actions and condemnations, which had 
taken place from August, 1830, up to 
that time. We quote from the Annual 
Register for 1833 :— 
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Actions, Condemna- 


tions. 
“¢ Tyibune, . . . 86 se 17 
Revolution, . . 82 ‘ ll 
Quotidienne, . . 17 = 12 
Gazette de France, 18 ies 8 
Caricature, . . 7 oss 4 
Courier Frangais, 1 1 
Journal du Com- 
merce, <i 1 
Messager, .. 2 
7am, ss 1 
Petty journals and 
publications, . 126 
Various societies, 
public  criers, 
a. «).3 @ ote 21 
Various authors, 39 ais 17 


Total, . . 411 ooo §6=—-:d48B 
Aggregate term of imprisonment, 65 
years two months; aggregate fines, 

with costs, 301,555 franes, 55 cents.” 


This conflict, however, could not 
long continue; the failure of the 
government, in nearly three-fourths 
of the prosecutions, was but embolden- 
ing the democratical spirit. The 
king was determined to crush the evil 
he could not control, and in 1834, 
having obtained a docile chamber, he 
had a law passed, declaring all politi- 
cal offences of the press to be offences 
against the state, the effect of which 
enactment was to transfer such cases 
from the regular courts and juries, to 
the Chamber of Peers, by whom alone 
offences against the state were cogni- 
zable; and this he followed up by 
other very severe enactments against 
any one who should, directly or indi- 
rectly, express even a wish for a re- 
publican government, or who should 
venture to ridicule the king, or allude 
to him at all, in discussing the acts of 
his government. Having thus pro- 
cured a law by which to make the 
press amenable, and a tribunal to 
apply it, that engine of democracy 
was to a great extent controlled. 

But another power was now becom- 
ing formidable—political associations 
were growing up, both in the capital 
and in the provinces, and to suppress 
this organ of public opinion, was the 
next effort of the “citizen king.” The 
control which Napoleon established 
over associations, by the articles of the 
penal code, and which articles were 
still in foree, was wholly insufficient 
for Louis Philippe. Napoleon’s law 
prohibited all associations, unless they 
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were first authorised by government, 
provided they were associations which 
consisted of more than twenty per- 
sons, and had stated periods of meet- 
ing. This law it was now becoming 
general to evade, by forming societies 
of a less number than twenty persons, 
but affiliated one with another. To 

uard against this evasion, Louis 
Philippe, in 1834, had a law passed, 
correcting this abuse, but at the same 
time extending the application of the 


law from societies with stated times of 


meeting, to which Napoleon had re- 
stricted it, to any single meeting 
whatsoever. As it was under this 
law that the Reform banquet was 
suppressed, which was the immediate 
cause of the recent revolution, we 
give the enactments as they appear in 
the statute-book :— 


**CODE PENAL, 

** 291. Nulle association de plus de 
vingt personnes, dont le but sera de se 
réunir tous les jours ou a certains jours 
marqués pour s’occuper d’objets reli- 
gieux, litteraires, politiques ou autres 
ne pourra se former qu’avec l’agrément 
du gouvernment, et sous les conditions 
quil plaira 4 lautorité publique d’im- 
poser a la société. 

‘- 292. Tout association de la nature 
ci dessus exprimeé qui sera formeé sans 
autorization, ou qui, apres l’avoir obte- 
nue, aura enfreint les conditions 4 elle 
imposées, sera dissoute.” 


The first article of April, 1834, ran 
thus :— 


* Les dispositions de l'article 291 du 
code pénal sont applicables aux associa- 
tions de plus de vingt personnes alors 
méme que ces associations seraicnt par- 
tagées en sections d’un nombre moindre, 
et qu’elles ne se reuniraient pas tous les 
jours ou a des jours marqués.” 


Thus fortified in his despotic rule, 
Louis Philippe persevered in_ his 
struggle with democracy, up to the 
suppression of the Reform banquet 
under the above law, and the Revolu- 
tion which has ensued. 

The Reform which was required 
was, an amendment of the electoral 
system, and a restriction on the num- 
ber of public functionaries having seats 
in the Chamber of Deputies. By the 
settlement of 1830, the franchise was 
extended to all persons twenty-five 
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years of age, and paying direct taxes 
to the amount of 200f. (£8). Under 
this system there was not much over 
200,000 electors in France; and the 
number was constantly decreasing, by 
the operation of the law of subdivision 
of property which we have noticed. 
The qualification which would exist in 
the father, would obviously, in many 
cases, be lost when the property was 
distributed amongst three or four chil- 
dren. But no measure of Reform 
could be granted by a monarch who 
could only preserve his throne by 
crushing the voice of public opinion 
in the country ; give it but utterance, 
and it would have proclaimed repub- 
licanism. 

The occurrences of this Revolution 
are so recent and so familiar, that it 
would be useless to present them again 
to our readers. We have already no- 
ticed such of them as appeared to us 
to be of chief importance, as illustra- 
tive of the workings of democracy ; 
besides, the length to which this arti- 
cle has run admonishes us that we 
should draw it to a close. To one 
point only would we direct attention. 

The king is blamed for not having 
placed himself at the head of his 
troops, and suppressed the outbreak 
by force. To this there is the best 
answer in the world. The king well 
knew that he had no troops to head ; 
that of his 100,000 men there was not 
a regiment that would prove faithful ; 
and the event showed that he was 
right, and that the lessons of two re- 
volutions were not lost upon him. 
‘*'The army,” says M. Ledru Rollin, 
in the address to which we have al- 
ready alluded, “ showed a lively sym- 

athy for the republican cause, and 
it must be attached to it more and 
more ;” and well did that army merit 
the commendation. Take the follow- 
ing as a specimen :— 


“At about ten o’clock the troops 
were all under arms, as hitherto, oppo- 
site the hotel of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. A large body of cavalry was 
drawn up inthe middle of the street, 
and a dense mass of infantry was drawn 
round the whole of the hotel. Drums 
were heard, and a body of infantry ad- 
vancing. ‘As they approached, it was 
perceived that they were preceded by a 
body of people all armed in different 
ways, and bearing the tri-colour flag. 
The people and this body of soldiers 
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advanced towards the soldiers on guard, 
and, after some explanations, accom- 
panied by shakings of hands and cross- 
Ing swords, in the military style of salu- 
tation, all the soldiers, en masse, sheath- 
ed their bayonets, the officers sheathed 
their swords, and quitted the hotel, leav- 
ing the people to act as they pleased. 
Everywhere the soldiers along the Bou- 
levards took off their bayonets from 
their muskets, which they then reversed, 
appearing much to enjoy the scene.” 

This was on Thursday morning, 
when the king was sitting in council 
with Count Molé and Odillon Barrot, 
after having dismissed the obnoxious 
ministers, and with Marshal Bugeaud 
in command of his forces. 

The following incident is eminently 
characteristic—a body of the people 
went, on the day following the last- 
mentioned occurrence, to possess them- 
selves of the arms of the 52nd regi- 
ment—the colonel, however, pre- 
sented himself on a balcony, and thus 
addressed them :— 


** Citizens—You ask for the arms of 
the 52nd, in order that they be given to 
patriots. The 52nd are patriots to a 
man. 
the regiments which, in 1830, joined 
the people. The 52nd was the first, 
which, in 1848, fraternised with the 
people. The 52nd is no more. That 
which was the 52nd of the line is now 
the first regiment of the Republic,” 
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Thus despotism finally sunk, and de- 
mocracy triumphed. Unhappy coun- 
try, so unfit for freedom, as to have 
but a choice of such fearful evils—the 
tyranny of one or the tyranny of 
many! We fear you have fallen upon 
the greater evil. Democ racy,” we 
are told by Aristotle, “ is the greatest 
of all tyrannies.” We are sure that 
it is the most unblushing and the most 
corrupting. 

What the effects of this Revolution 
may be, we have already said that no 
man could venture to predict. We 
would confidently hope, that it may 
not be unattended with great advan- 
tage to this country. The degraded 
condition to which France will shortly 
be reduced, will forcibly impress upon 
every man the value of our popular in- 
stitutions, which educate our people to 
freedom, and the vital importance e of 
upholding the influence of our landed 
gentry and aristocracy, which tempers 
this freedom, and keeps i it from excess. 
Our government, no longer ¢frater- 
nising’ with that of France, will main- 
tain the interests and the dignity of 
Great Britain, by asserting her right 
of judging and acting for herself. 
And among our people, there will once 
more spring up that good honest Eng- 
lish hatred of French politics, F rench 
morals, and French principles. 
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THE IRISH CRISIS@=THE POOR-LAW.* 


“Tue Irish Crisis” contains in one 
narrative two strikingly contrasted 
histories. It details the processes of 
bounty and benevolence in which the 
people of England gave most liberally 
of their abundance, and even of their 
“little,” to lighten the horrors of 
Irish famine ; and it details, with 
equal distinctness and fidelity, the 
efforts of legislation, to extend, and 
aggravate, and prolong, the evil in- 
fluence of the dread visitation, through 
which we have been thus far mightily 
and marvellously sustained. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of any public 
calamity, has there been matter for two 
such statements furnished, as we have 
in the prompt and thoughtful mercies 
of a people on the one hand, and on 
the other, in the sinister and disastrous 
measures of a misguided legislature. 
Such phenomena should be carefully 
studied; they are ominous as they 
are unusual. It is a well-known pre- 


diction, that the glory and the power 


of Great Britain are to be abased, 
when her legislature becomes corrupt. 
There are sordid, no less than sensual 
corruptions. And prognostics of deca- 
dence should be carefully explored and 
noted, whenever a great people are 
seen, from the throne to the peasant’s 
cot, engrossed by cares of Christian 
benevolence, self-denying, and muni- 
ficently charitable; and the legislature, 
in which they ought to be represented, 
is found, whether consciously or in 
ignorance, acting in a spirit the very 
contrary to that by which the people 
are animated. 

It is of no ordinary moment to have 
the tale of these contrasted movements 
told with precision and with autho- 
rity—told by one whose duties ren- 
dered him cognizant of the charities 
of a nation, as well as of the purposes 
and schemes of a parliament ; and who 
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is able to recite, with the same freedom 
from excitement, the splendid efforts 
of individuals to relieve distress, and 
the contrivances of public bodies to 
take advantage of it. Qualifications 
and opportunities like those of Mr. 
Trevelyan, rarely meet together. A 
calamity for which modern history 
can show no parallel—a spontaneous 
outpouring of benevolence, which finds 
no example in any portion of history— 
measures of legislation abhorrent from 
all times and countries, of which those 
splendid. charities could be held char- 
acteristic: never, perhaps, before, 
had historian such a subject to deal 
with; and seldom, if we may judge 
of an author’s character from a single 
work, has historian been better quali- 
fied, by accomplishments and by de- 
ficiencies, to do his subject justice. 
The calamity experienced in parts 
of Scotland, and throughout Ireland, 
in the years 1846-7, which gave an 
impulse and a direction to the chari- 
ties of human hearts in every other 
part of the world, was the signal to a 
British parliament for a new Irish poor- 
law. Wehaveno desire, even had we 
the power, to write epigrams or indulge 
in smartnesses, on a topic so pregnant 
with painful thought and apprehen- 
sion. We admit, also, most freely, the 
desirableness of making some perma- 
nent provision for the distress to which 
so great numbers of our countrymen 
are but too often exposed. And it is 
in the sincerity and the strength of a 
deep feeling for this distress, that we 
find our strongest objections to the 
partial and oppressive enactments 
which pretend to aim at relieving it. 
The Irish poor law has not for its 
end to mediate between rich and poor, 
so as that one class shall be ensured 
its rights, and both classes constrained 
to respect their duties. It is a law so 
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framed as to provide for the main- 
tenance of paupers in idleness, and to 
reduce industrious men to the con- 
dition of paupers. It gives the des- 
titute a claim to support, but it is a 
claim against the poor, not upon the 
wealthy—a claim against the laborious 
farmer, against the encumbered land- 
lord ;—while it leaves far wealthier 
classes free. It is a law which, while it 
respects persons, is altogether irrespec- 
tive of neglect and duty, of virtue and 
vice—a law which inflicts its heavy 
burdens, indiscriminately, on the self- 
denying and self-indulging, and be- 
stows its gifts alike upon the im- 
potent and the idle—a law which will 
see, in the destitution it pretends to 
relieve, nothing but pauperism, with- 
out considering whether it be wilful, 
or of necessity ;—a case for coercion or 
for alms; and which will see, in the 
possessions it resolves to burden, lands 
and tenements only; and lay its 
loads as crushingly upon the proprie- 
tor, who has lived in a state of volun- 
tary poverty, that his tenants may be 
acquainted with comforts, as upon him 
who has amassed wealth, or indulged 
in vicious extravagance, at the cost of 
dependants whom his exertions have 
made paupers. 

The recently-enacted poor-law has 
found fayour in many minds, from a 
persuasion that it merely applies to 
Ireland a principle which has had a 
beneficial influence on Great Britain. 
This, it can be readily understood, is 
a most erroneous impression. The 
pane on which the English Poor- 
aw was originally founded is just and 
true; that on which its Irish counter- 
part has been based, is manifestly false. 
In the enactment of both laws, it is as- 
sumed that the property from which 
pauperism is to be maintained is ade- 
quate to the demands upon it. This is 
true (at least generally true), as the law 
affects Great Britain—considered in 
reference to the circumstances of Ire- 
land, it is false altogether. Real pro- 
perty, as held by its Irish owners, is 
not ample enough to provide for the 
new demands which law has sanction- 
ed upon it. We do not deny that, 
even in England, properties have bro- 
ken down under the burden of main- 
taining their poor; but, generally 
speaking, such calamities have been 
occasioned, not by the wise adminis- 
tration of the poor-law, but by an 
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abuse of it. When the law was en- 
acted, the burdens it imposed on pro- 
perty were not hard to be borne, and 
they were sufficient to make provision 
for the wants of the poor. If, in pro- 
cess of time, neglect, and fraud, and 
vice, were productive of their natural 
consequences, such evils are not to be 
charged against the poor-law. It may, 
then, be affirmed, that, in the enact- 
ment of the law for England, a due 
regard was had to the necessities of 
the indigent, and the abilities of the 
more prosperous; while in Ireland 
the law was framed in disregard of the 
manifest and undeniable truth, that the 
property to be rated for the support 
of the poor, could not possibly make 
due provision for them. For this rea- 
son alone, were there no other, the 
principle of the English Poor-law 
should not have been applied to Ire- 
land. 

The introduction of it into this coun- 
try was a blind and a wicked hazard, 
rather than experiment. Zhe neces- 
sary inquiries had not precededit. The 
results of such inquiry as had been pro- 
secuted, condemned it by anticipation. 
How many persons will there be to main- 
tain? what are the resources from which 
their maintenance is to be, and can be, 
provided?—are questions which ought 
to be proposed and answered, wher- 
ever it is purposed to make provision 
for the poor by law. Had they been 
truly answered in the case of Ireland, 
no sane legislator would have framed 
such a law as has been visited on us, 
unless it were his purpose to irritate 
and disappoint the destitute, or else to 
accomplish a confiscation of all landed 
property. 

In our simplicity, we would have 
thought the latter member of this al- 
ternative a consummation not likely to 
be contemplated by a British states- 
man. Mr. Trevelyan, however, has 
taught us that we are behind the age. 
Confiscation is contemplated. The 
poor-law is to apply the screw by which 
it shall be effected— 


* Convey, the wise it call.” 


“The principle of the poor-law,” 
writes this thoroughly-informed gentle- 
man, ‘is, that rate after rate should be 
levied, for the preservation of life, until 
the landowners either enable the people 
to support themselves by honest indus- 
try, or dispose of their property to those 
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who can and will perform this indispen- 
sable duty.” 


‘* Rate after rate levied,” until, by a 
process of exhaustions, landlords are 
strengthened for the discharge of duty 
in their own persons, or coerced into 
the resolution of transferring their 
responsibilities to others. “ Rate after 
rate levied,” on the gross rental of an 
estate, but not to the prejudice of the 
various parties to whom the rental is 
transmitted. It is well known, that in 
very many instances the nominal pro- 
prietor, in Ireland, is but the agent 
through whom the issues of his pos- 
sessions pass to their several destina- 
tions: One portion of his rental finds 
its. way to annuitants, living, luxu- 
riously perhaps, in Florence or Berlin 
—part passes into the coffers of an 
insurance-company in London—part, 
by far the smallest part, remains at 
home ; and that poor portion has to do 
duty, and to suffer exhaustion, for it- 
self and. its exiled associates. The 
wilful absentee—-the annuitant—the 
usurer—must *‘ have their bond,” un- 
taxed for charity; and the wretched 
remnant they leave for Ireland must 
bear a-byrden which would be heavy 
for the whole! 

Bnt why complain of this—why ob- 
serve it ?—does not the same principle 
prevail in England? It does not. The 
poor-law %s, not a novelty in England. 
For more than two centuries, real 
property in Great Britain has been 
liable to poor-rates. 
every purchase—every lease or letting 
—had reference to this liability. . It 
was a necessary and a known incum- 
brange on every inheritance and es- 
tate. In Ireland it is an infliction 
sudden and unprovided—an infliction, 
too,-which has brought into visible and 
close proximity, evils such as it, re- 
quired centuries to realise in England. 
There, when the great Act of Eliza- 
beth became law, real property pre- 
sented itself as the proper object of 
taxation. There was no national debt 
—there was no fund-holder—and thus 
the land became charged with a bur- 
den from which it would be innovation 
to relieve it. Amongst us, to impose 
the burden is to innovate. 

It is said that it would be useless to 
tax a mortgagee or creditor, with a 
view tq-lessen the burden of poor- 
rates, because he could insist on a pro- 
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portionate increase in the amount of 
his annuity. This is to assume that 
the land must absorb all the injustice of 
our legislature. But why should this be 
imagined? Is not the legislature equally 
powerful to wrong the money-lender 
as the landholder? Can it not distri- 
bute its injustice impartially? Or, if 
it be justice to wring ‘ rate after rate” 
from an impoverished landowner, and 
to enforce such terms of occupation as 
caprice may devise on Jandlord and te- 
nant, where is the injustice of extorting 
equal rates from a fundholder, or of in- 
sisting on the acceptance of similar 
terms by the borrower and the lender 
of money ? 

When a law is newly introduced in- 
to any country, it should be based on 
justice, not on bare precedent, and 
should be conformable to the circum- 
stances in which it is to be adminis- 
tered, rather than to the prejudices of 
those who recommend it. The exam- 
ple of Guernsey, where a poor-rate 
amounting to a tax of three per cent. 
on all income, makes ample provision 
for the necessitous, is that which should 
have been adopted in framing a poor- 
law for Ireland. 

A very different model has been 
chosen. Not only has personal pro- 
perty in general been exempted from 
poor-law rating, but even interests de- 
rivable from the land are held free, 
with one suspicious exception. A claim 
is given to the poor against the land— 
a claim from which every species of in- 
terest, annuity, and rent-charge, is 
exempted except that one charge which 
must be spentin Ireland. Thedowager’s 
jointure, the portions of brothers and 
sisters, annuities, interest on loans, &c. 
may all be withdrawn from this coun- 
try, for the most part are withdrawn— 
for the far greater part is transmitted 
to England. Upon all this, more in 
all probability than half the gross ren- 
tal of Ireland, our poor have no claim ; 
but there is one rent-charge which 
must be spent at home, which is, in ge- 
neral, charitably expended; a rent- 
charge assigned as the consideration 
for a revenue of more than seven-fold 
its value, and this rent-charge is rated. 
It was not good policy to oppress good 
and charitable men, who necessarily 
reside in Ireland, and give a bounty 
and drawback on absenteeism. It 
was an unseemly policy, that while the 


people of England strengthened the 
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hands of our clergy, and acknowledged 
their zeal and wisdom in ministering 
to the wants of the poor, legislation 
should have singled them out from all 
who, on various accounts, have charges 
upon the land—imposed on them, on 
them only, the burden of a poor-rate, 
and made their burden two-fold heavier 
than that borne by either landlord or 
tenant. 

Thus it appears that landlords, 
farmers, clergy, are to be the select 
victims of the new poor-law—and yet, 
although the heaviest part of its bur- 
den falls on those who must necessa- 
rily be resident, whilst absentees, who 
receive more than half the rental of 
Ireland, are exempted, Mr. Trevelyan 
has the hardihood to pronounce “ the 
poor rate an absentee tax of the best 
description.” (p. 159.) His reasoning 
deserves to be cited :— 


“ The poor-rate is an absentee tax of 
the best description ; because, besides 
bringing non-resident proprietors under 
contribution, it gives them powerful 
motives either to reside on their estates, 
or to take care that they are managed, 
in their absence, with a proper regard 
to the welfare of the poor.” 


We have no hesitation to affirm that 
this reasoning is meet companion for 
the assertion it pretends to prove. The 
poor-rate is not an absentee tax of the 
best or worst description. It is a tax, 
on the contrary, from which absentees 
are culpably exempted. It does not 
“give powerful motives to reside,” &c., 
but on the contrary, it removes such 
motives. If, indeed, each absentee’s 
estate constituted an electoral divi- 
sion—if the accounts of electoral divi- 
sions, or of unions, were so kept that 
the burden of maintaining pauperism 
was laid upon the soil that “ raised it,” 
—Mr. Trevelyan, with some show of 
reason, might speak of the beneficial 
effects of a law which made provision 
for the poor. But, so long as the well- 
managed estate of a resident pro- 
prietor must share in the burdens 
which an absentee, by his exactions or 
his neglect, has laid upon a division, 
it is not creditable to caJl the poor- 
rate an absentee tax. It is a tax im- 
posed on residents, by which absen- 
tees are set at ease while negligent of 
their duties. It is a tax, of which, 
in the first instance, residents must pay 
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the whole—of which an absentee land- 
lord remits but the half, and from this 
half draws back a double proportion 
from the dwindled income of the 
resident clergyman. It is a tax from 
which all the other absentee incum- 
brancers of Irish estates are wholly 
exempt. At the cost (and ruin it may 
be) of residents, the poor must be sup- 
ported; the poor-rate is, therefore, a 
tax on those who reside, from which 
most absentees are altogether free, and 
from which, even those absentees on 
whom it falls have a partial exemp- 
tion. 

The poor-rate is not an absentee 
tax—nor can it with any show of 
reason be accounted a tax of the 
best description. Mr. ‘Trevelyan 
affirms that ‘those who object to the 
existing poor-law are bound to point 
out a more certain and less objection- 
able mode of relieving the destitute, 
and securing the regular employment 
of the poor.” We deny the justice of 
the observation. Every man who has 
a rational objection to urge against 
the poor-law, or any other law, is free 
to state his objection, even though he 
may be unable to devise a remedy for 
the evil he complains of. But, while 
we deny the necessity which our author 
imagines, we are ready, of our own 
free will, to comply with his desire, 
and to show him how the poor-law 
could be rendered more effectual for 
the purpose to which it is, professedly, 
designed to minister. 

In the first place, objecting strongly 
to its indiscriminativeness (if we may 
use such a word), we would correct 
this great evil. We would not visit 
a good landlord with the pains and 
penalties which a bad landlord's mis- 
conduct may have provoked. We 
would not ruin an upright, self-deny- 
ing, and generous resident on his 
property, because the adjacent estate 
may have been scandalously misma- 
naged by the agent of some thriftless 
absentee. We would not disable the 
landlord, who, at great sacrifices, 
labours to discharge his duties, by 
imposing on him new burdens, to pro- 
vide for the neglected duties of others. 
We believe there are estates in Ireland 
as well managed as it would be rational 
to expect in things affected by human 
frailty. We believe that Ireland has 
at least its full proportion of ill-cared- 
for properties. We would not place 
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both under the same screw, but would 
give to the liberal, and just, and care- 
ful, the security to which they have 
an indisputable right, and not force 
them into a community of suffering 
with those who have provoked punish- 
ment. 

Is it difficult to carry out this 
principle of discrimination? In rural 
districts it is a matter of easy accom- 
plishment. There is no more difficulty 
in locating a pauper upon the estate 
where he resided, than in assigning his 
electoral division. In fact, it is by 
knowing his townland we learn his 
division, and not vice versa. The 
* electoral division” is a creation of 
yesterday—the townland division has 
its origin beyond memory of man. 
Knowing then, as we must know, the 
pauper’s townland—and as is, or should 
be implied in the knowledge, his land- 
lord—we know where, and upon whom, 
the expense of his maintenance should 
be charged. There we would charge 
izt—and thence, so far as it was to be 
recovered within the division, we 
would exact it. The natural inquiries 
respecting a party claiming relief, 
would include those by which the 
name of his landlord, and his condi- 
tion as a tenant, were ascertained ; 
and, inasmuch as the cost incurred for 
his maintenance is known, there can 
be no difficulty in finding where to 
charge it. Without hesitation, we 
boldly pronounce that a little of this 
justice—the “ cuique suum tribue”— 
introduced into the poor-law, would 
be an improvement onit. If A and 
B are within the same electoral limits, 
and if A send all the paupers, we 
would not call on B to pay for them. 
By observing this obvious principle of 
fairness, we would teach proprietors 
that it is the interest of each to be 
careful for the dwellers on his estate— 
that no man shall be encouraged to 
desert his duties, in a hope that he 
may fraudulently make others share in 
the consequence of his neglect. Let 


* “Trish Crisis,” p. 24. 


A retain the persuasion that the poor- 
law will continue to be as unjust as it 
is now, and he may screw up his rents 
with as little compunction as Mr. 
Trevelyan meditates his “ rate after 
rate ;” he may say, ‘‘so long as B 
bears an equal share with me in main- 
taining the paupers I send upon the 
public, I may continue to send them— 
I shall have high rents while they are 
able to pay, and when they break 
down, I shall have but half the burden 
of their maintenance.” Surely this 
had been better amended. We would 
withhold from a bad landlord encou- 
ragement to persevere in wrong—and 
would spare a good landlord tempta- 
tion to “ weary in well-doing.” We 
would amend the poor-law by rating 
all estates in the same proportion as 
they respectively lay their burdens on 
the union, or division. Thus, and thus 
only, will all proprietors be brought 
to understand that it is their interest, 
even in the selfish and sordid sense of 
the term, to prevent pauperism. 

Nor is it enough to discriminate be- 
tween proprietors: we would carry 
our principle further. ‘ One-half of 
the surface of Ireland,” Mr. Treve- 
lyan informs us, “ is said to be let off 
in perpetuity leases, with derivative 
and sub-derivative interests in an end- 
less chain, so as to obtain profit-rents 
at each stage.”* We would regard these 
various interests and profit-rents as if 
they implied the liabilities, and imposed 
the duties of proprietorship. How jus- 
tifiable it would be to do so, relations, 
of which the following is descriptive, 
will satisfy the reader :— 

‘“‘ A townland near here, owned by a 
landlord who resides constantly away, 
is let to a middleman at ten shillings an 
acre. That middleman resides away 
also, and he relets it to a person who 
lives in the county of Cork, and only 
occasionally comes there. It is sub-let 
again, until the price received for a 
quarter of an acre is £1 10s. per an- 
num. Can that place be otherwise than 
full of distress.t 


t Ibid 161. Note—Citation from Captain Mann’s Narrative. 

The above example has afforded us an opportunity of seeing how very little ine 
telligent persons, who derive all their knowledge of the poor-law from the routine 
details of the Metropolitan Office, may understand its working and effects. ‘In 
such a case as that,” said a gentleman thoroughly conversant with official sources of 
information, ‘‘the tenant who conditioned to pay at the rate of six pounds per acre, 
would have a drawback of three ; and if he could contrive to augment the rateage 
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Let it be supposed—no unnatural 
supposition—that the distress felt in 
a few such townlands will cause a rate 
of twenty shillings in the pound to be 
struck for the division. Let it be as- 
sumed (we have abundance of in- 
stances to justify us in the assumption) 
that the poor-law valuation of the land 
is one pound per acre ; the middleman, 
who stands immediately between the 
proprietor and the last tenant, recovers, 
if he can extort the rent, five pounds 
per acre more than his rate, and has a 
drawback of five shillings on his rent 
to the landlord in chief, retaining thus 
a profit-rent of £4 15s. the acre—a 
profit which, owing to the favour ex- 
tended to him by the Irish Poor-law, 
he derives, indirectly, from a tax levied 
off townlands under a milder and more 
equitable sway than his. To apply 
the principle of deducting “ half-pound- 
age” from the landlord, to a case 
like this, is an evil that admits of no 
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makes the land fruitful, may, with 
some show of reason, claim the deduc- 
tion—the middleman, who deals with 
land as a commodity, whose labour is 
merely that of imposing and receiving 
a profit-rent, has no such title; the 
middleman who derives a profit by rais- 
ing his rent considerably above the va- 
luation and the value, ought to be de- 
pvived of such a right, even if it arose 
out of the circumstances of his tenure. 

We would regard such middlemen 
as landlords. We would have their 
names recorded on the books of the 
union as the names of the parties an- 
swerable for the costs incurred on 
their account. They, and not land- 
lords who had no power to control 
them, should be chargeable for the 
maintenance of the paupers they had 
made. Instead of imposing a rate of 
twenty shillings in the pound on a di- 
vision, we would lay five times twenty on 
the lands which rendered the exorbitant 


excuse. The farmer, whose industry rateage necessary. In short, we would 


to double the valuation, his rent would be reduced to forty shillings per acre, the 
amount of poor’s-rate.” 

We were able to convince this gentleman of his error, by showing him “A Rate 
for Relief, &c. &c. made on an Electoral Division.” We examined a townland—the 
first on the schedule, and it gave the following results: The valuation of the town- 
land was £120; its acreable contents 98 acres ; the number of tenements rated was 
twenty-six; the number of parties from whom rates were to be recovered, was 
thirteen; for the remaining thirteen, the rates were recoverable from the landlord. 
The number of acres held by them was eighteen, and the amount of valuation was 
twenty pounds. Thus, whatever was the rent exacted by the landlord, for this 
portion of property, even were it equal to the valuation of the whole townland, he 
would have to pay rates only on the twenty pound valuation. 

We were not satisfied, however, with this exposé. Wecompared the rating of the 
townland by the poor-law guardians with the statistics of it as they appeared on 
the books of the Relief Committee ; and we showed that the townland which was 
assessed for poor-rates on twenty-six tenements (for which thirteen parties were 
to pay), had furnished more than thirty poor families to be maintained by the Re- 
lief Committee, and, among these, only four whose names appeared on the list for 
poor-law rating. In fact, we showed that, in this one townland, there were forty- 
five tenements for which rents were received from occupiers who paid no poor- 
rates, and thirty-three inhabited by occupiers whose names did not appear on the 
rate list. 

Were the eighteen acres of this townland let, as in the instance cited in the text, 
for six times its valuation, and rated at twenty sbillings in the pound, it would 
still yield to the middleman-landlord, who paid a rent of ten shillings per acre, a 
profit of more than ninety pounds per annum. 

As the poor-rate was originally collected, oppressed cottiers had a semblance of 
relief from the burden of excessive rents, in the deductions which their landlords 
were compelled to allow them. But it proved inconvenient to the officers of the 
Poor-law Commissioners to collect small sums, and the law was changed. Landlords 
are now liable directly for the rates, whenever the valuation does not exceed four 
pounds ; and thus, for the convenience of the poor-rate collector, and for the aggran- 
dizement of the grasping landlord, the poorest class of tenants, under pretence of 
relief, are deprived of their only means of redress against the grossest extortion. 
In a word, the middleman, in paying his cottier’s rates, pays a consideration, in 
lightening the burden of Poor Law Commissioners, for permission to lay the most 
unjust and oppressive burdens on the wretched race of beings whom the poor-law resigns 
to his mercy! ! 
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apply Mr. Trevelyan’s principle of rate- 
age to the case of bad landlords, by what- 
ever name they were called, and would 
thus secure to law the attribute of 
justice, and leave to the country the 
blessing of good landlords, and the be- 
nefit of good example. Without consti- 
tuting each estate or each townland a 
division, and thus increasing to an 
unwieldy and unmanageable extent 
the number of poor-law guardians, it 
would be quite possible for the boards, 
as they are now composed, to arrange 
the term of taxation so as that it 
should be equitable. They have (it is 
very censurable if, in any instance, they 
have not) the requisite knowledge. 
The amount of taxation imposed on 
each townland in the union should be 
measured by the amount to which the 
townland is chargeable. The portion 
of the townland tax to be paid by each 
person rated, should be ascertained by 
the same rule. In carrying this prin- 
ciple into effect, there would be no in- 
crease of trouble such as to be worthy 
of being regarded as an objection. 
Every pauper’s place of residence must 
be known. If his townland and his 
landlord’s name are not known, the 
evidence on which his maintenance is 
charged against a division is imperfect. 
It is therefore as easy to know how far 
a townland, or any part of it, is charge- 
able, as it is to know how much it is 
charged. In making a rate for any 
division, the arrangement is not com- 
pleted when it is decided that a cer- 
tain amount of poundage shall be le- 
vied on the division at large. Hach 
several tenant in the division is rated ; 
and the collector has his specific in- 
structions as to the sum he is to levy 
from each rate-payer; becoming thus 
bound to keep so many, perhaps, as 
four or five thousand accounts for a 
poor-law union. Would it not be an 
arrangement easily carried into effect, 
to have these several accounts framed 
on a principle of just reciprocity ? 
A, and B, and C, are townlands, caus- 
ing expense to the division of which 
they form parts, in the proportions of 
four, two, one—why should not their 
rates of taxation bear a similar propor- 
tion? What difficulty could there be 
in adjusting the proportion ? 

We confidently affirm, after much ex- 
perience and reflection, that there is 
no valid objection, on the ground of 
principle, to the adoption of our 
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scheme, and that there will be no 
practical difficulty of any moment in 
the endeavour to carry it into effect. 
But we would not be over-confident 
in our own opinion ; and we feel, that to 
conclude an argument on the iniquity 
of the Irish poor-law, without a no- 
tice of the defence or apology which 
has been made for it, would be to leave 
our case incomplete, and to incur a 
charge of precipitancy or presumption. 
We therefore copy a letter of Lord 
John Russell, which appears to us 
valuable, from the high authority of 
the writer, and convenient, as contain- 
ing a summary of the principal argu- 
ments advanced in support of those 
views, which have the benefit of his 
lordship’s advocacy :— 


“ Downing-street, Feb. 25, 1848. 


‘*Srr,—I have had the pleasure of 
receiving your letter of the 30th ultimo, 
enclosing a copy of resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of landholders and rate- 
payers of the Dunmanway Union, held 
on the 28th of January. 

“The persons who composed the 
meeting state their conviction that, b 
proper exertions on the part of eac 
proprietor and farmer, employment 
might be provided for every able-bodied 
man in the union, and their property 
might thus be saved from an over- 
whelming amount of poor-rate. They 
also urge the justice of exempting those 
individuals who are disposed to do their 
duty from the double burden of pro- 
viding employment for their own poor, 
and paying a proportion for the support 
of paupers on the estates of others, and 
they observe that a taxation on town- 
lands, instead of upon electoral divi- 
sions, would remedy the evil of which 
they complain. 

‘**It occurs to me, however, that there 
are these objections which weigh against 
your proposal. ‘The area of taxation 
by townland is so limited, as to afford a 
totally insufficient and unsafe basis for 
the poor-law. Instances occur in which 
the process of subdivision and pauperisa- 
tion has been carried so far, that if the 
support of their own poor was imposed 
upon the townlands without assistance 
from without, they must sink under the 
burden. Whenthe question is considered 
withreferencetolarge villages andtowns 
the objections have still greater force, 
as it is notorious that the pauperism of 
the country is continually gravitating 
towards these places. The advocates 
of the townland system admit that a 
union rate may be allowed in order to 
meet the exigency of these special cases. 
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This would be a wider departure from 
the principle of townland rating than 
the plan of rating by electoral divisions, 
and I fear it would reproduce, in an 
aggravated form, the evils which are 
supposed to attend that arrangement. 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
improving proprietor is not the only 
person who would be benefited by a 
townland rating. The owners of parks 
and large grass farms, the landlords 
who, with whatever degree of harsh- 
ness, had succeeded in ‘clearing’ their 
properties, would be benefited in an 
equal degree, and a new incitement 
would be given to the work of eviction 
and demolition. 

**It is not my intention to assert that 
the present law is adapted to meet every 
possible case in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner ; but its success depends, in a 
very considerable degree, upon the 
mode in which it is administered, by 
those who are charged with the execu- 
tion of it; and great dependence must 
be placed upon their voluntary exer- 
tions and good intentions. 

‘* A law so eminently of a social char- 
acter as the poor-law, has indirectly 
the happy effect of combining neigh- 
bours in one interest, for the most 
benevolent and beneficial of ail objects. 
It brings the character and proceedings 
of each person to an effectual test, and 
gives a wholesome force to public opi- 
nion, which could not exist in nearly the 
same degree if each proprietor were 
separately — for his own poor. 
An inquiry will be made, by commission 
or otherwise, into the present boun- 
daries of unions, with a view to ascer- 
tain whether any change can be bene- 
ficially made either in the area of the 
unions or electoral divisions. 

**T have the honour to be, Sir, 
** Your obedient servant, 
“J. Russet,” 


The objections of the noble lord, 
and indeed of the party who have 
espoused his views, to a townland 
rating, are these— 

1. The area of taxation is too li- 
mited. 

2. There are cases in which the 
rateage would prove ruinous. 

8. It would operate unfairly in 
towns and villages. 

4. It would benefit not only good 
landlords, but also those who have, 
with much cruelty, cleared their es- 
tates of poor tenants. 

Such are the objections to a town- 
land rating. There are good reasons, 
also, his lordship affirms, for main- 
taining the present system— 
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1. It combines neighbours in one 
interest for a benevolent purpose. 

2. It places proprietors under the 
salutary influence of public opinion. 

It is, perhaps, sufficient to observe 
on all these arguments, that they 
assume a taxation by townlands as the 
substitute for taxation by unions or 
divisions. There is no necessity for 
any such substitution. The union 
and the division could retain all their 
present powers for the benefit of the 
poor ; and the rateage system could 
be reformed, by adopting the charge 
caused to the division for each town- 
land, as the measure of the tax to be 
imposed on it. The poor and their 
wants, proprietors and their merits, 
landlords, tenants, cotters, in their 
various relations, would still be sub- 
jected to a scrutiny ; and the reform 
to be wrought in the poor-law rating 
is simply this, that the scrutiny should 
be not without result. Thus would 
every board of guardians be consti- 
tuted a censorship, and enabled, as well 
as invited, to discharge the duties of 
such an office. 

Under the faithful superintendence 
and control of such a board, the ob- 
jections urged against an improved 
system of rating would find, readily, 
their proper remedies. Cases in which 
a townland rating might prove ruin- 
ous would be carefully examined ; in- 
convenience and wrong done to towns 
and villages would be remedied and 
redressed ; heartless landlords would 
be taught to feel that cruelty was not 
good policy; the maintenance of 
paupers, turned mercilessly adrift 
upon society, no matter where they 
found a refuge, whether in town or 
village, or rural estate, would be 
charged against the landlord under 
whom they had been previously resi- 
dent ;—that is to say, the Jandlord who 
was justly responsible. 

But what is to be done, where it 
would be ruinous to the owner or oc- 
cupant of any property to have the 
cost of maintaining its poor charged 
upon it? It is easier to answer what 
should not be done. Thriving estates 
should not be ruined by process of 
law, because the guilt of neighbour- 
hood can be proved against them. 
Proximity has its own constraints— 
the aspect of distress has a power which 
the heart of man acknowledges—law 
should not intrude, with its irritating 
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interference, upon processes which 


charity will order better. Ifa poor- 
law be conceived in a right spirit, it 
will attempt only that which charity 
leaves undone. It will coerce most 
strongly those who are not likely to be 
influenced by kindly affections, and, 
therefore, will lay its power upon the 
distant, rather than upon those who 
are in the near neighbourhood of want, 
and whose hearts are stirred by appeals 
to which God has made all human 
creatures accessible. If a property is 
unable to maintain the poor upon it— 
and, in order to save a proprietor from 
ruin, he must be assisted to discharge 
his duty—Jlet the state, which has 
brought down ruin upon him by its 
laws, supply itself the remedy which it 
pronounces just and necessary. Let it 
not speak in the hypocritical sniffle of 
Goldsmith’s Bailiff, or in the less 
odious ‘stand and deliver” tone of the 
highwaymen of romance, who took 
from the prosperous, to bestow on 
those who wanted. Let the state pro- 
vide the remedy for its own wrong 
doing, and, instead of ruining a good 
landlord because it has crushed a spend- 
thrift—instead of ‘slaying the righ- 
teous with the wicked,” in order “to 
give a triumph to neither party”—let it 
grant aid, where it deems aid necessary, 
from the public taxation of the country. 
Let it apply to townlands, or even, to 
still smaller denominations, the princi- 
ple laid down by Professor Hancock, 
as applicable to electoral divisions.* 
‘When the tax becomes excessive, 
part of the burden should be thrown 
on the public taxes.” But perhaps it 
may be said that there would be diffi- 
culty in adjusting the rateage, so as to 
bear a proportion to the pauperism of 
each several estate. The difficulty, 
we repeat, would be little. At pre- 
sent there are ten columns assigned in 
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the Workhouse Registry, to each pau- 
per’s name—the last declares his town- 
land. - It is thus known how much each 
townland costs the union. There should 
have been from the beginning, and, if it 
be designed that the poor-law shall be 
beneficial in its operation, there willnow 
be, an eleventh column, to contain the 
names of the immediate landlord under 
whom the pauper held house or farm. 
There should be a twelfth column, to 
record the amount of the rent exacted 
by this landlord, with a thirteenth, in 
which the poor-law valuation of the te- 
nement was ranged besideit. It would 
not be necessary—perhaps it would not 
be desirable—that these three columns 
should be found in the general registry 
of the union; but there should be a 
book kept in some such form as we 
suggested in our January number, 
where it could be seen, at a glance, to 
what extent each townland had been 
chargeable ; how far each several land- 
lord was responsible; and what pro- 
portion his rent was found to bear to 
the valuation of his holdings. With 
such knowledge, it is manifest that 
there could be no difficulty in assigning 
him his burden in the taxation of his 
division. It is to be remembered, that 
‘the Form of Rate” contains a sepa- 
rate item for every person rated. Wh 
should not this item be determined by 
the amount of cost which each rated 
property had caused to the union ? 

We do not desire that any so rigid 
rule should be adopted, as to throw 
the whole cost of maintaining paupers 
on their landlords, to the exemption of 
all other parties. We would leave a 
large discretion to the board of guar- 
dians, but confidently affirm, that 
properties and persons, widely distin- 
guished in their debits to the union, 
should be distinguished in the rateage 
upon them also.t 


* Pim’s “ Condition and Prospects of Ireland,” p. 228. 
t We have received some letters, written by persons practically conversant with 
the working of the poor-law, and offer to the reader the following extracts :— 


RatTinc.—‘* The remedy—it is obvious. 


Let every man be rated according to 


his merits in filling the workhouse or enlarging the lists for out-door relief. 
You charge a pauper against the division where he has been resident for a time re- 
quired; charge him upon the townland, or rather upon or among the landlords 
who have fleeced him in succession; but whatever you do, take the charge off me, 
and others like me, who have neither ‘the will nor the way’ to impoverish our 


tenants.” 


Ratinc on TiTHE RENTcHARGE.—‘“‘I shall be heavily taxed this year. Our 
rates are five shillings in the pound. The proprietor of the greater part of my 


parish, and of the whole division—an absentee—whose rental at least equals 
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There has been, Mr. Trevelyan ob- while some have made ail the sacrifices 
serves, “a remarkable difference in and exertions which their position re- 
the conduct of Irish landlords; and quired, others have been guilty of that 


the valuation, will suffer a deduction of 2s. 6d. in the pound on his rents, and 
I, whose tithe rent-charge is about the eighth of the valuation, must submit to a 
deduction of five shillings. And, strange to say, mine is the only portion of this 
rental which is unifor mly expended in the district. My squire resides in England ; 
his mother and sisters, who receive a fourth of his rental, pass their winters at 

Naples, and their summers at Baden-Baden. His creditors, who receive more than 
a third of his gross income, are English. Their charges on the estate reach them 
undiminished. Mine is a case of much hardship and injustice. I used to receive 
my tithes, as originally paid, so well, that personally I had no wish for a change. 
I then came under Lord Stanley’s Act, and the squire was considered to have made 
a good bargain in getting the fifteen per cent. Then came the compulsory act, 
which converted the fifteen into twenty-five. And after all this, I am to be taxed 
anew; and, in order that other rent- charges shall go free for the benefit of foreign 
countries, I am to be taxed double, for the encour agement of Ireland.” 

MIpDLEMEN.—“ The disease we are troubled with is middlemen. In a townland 
which marches with my property, ‘there dwells a carl,’ whose rental is about five 
times the valuation of his sub-lettings, and whose wealth i is to be measured by the 
misery of the paupers he makes us pay for. Hard enoughthis. Pray is there any 
crotchet of the economists which stands between us and justice ? I could raise my 
rents to the same amount as my middleman neighbour. I could share as well as 
he in the pickings to be had from the poor- rates. It is only to say, ‘ you must pay 
double your present rent for half your present holding, and, in return, you shall 
get the out-door relief.’ I tell you distinctly, men are beginning to trade in making 
paupers, and making profit of them.” 

“It has been said that we who reside in the vicinity of pauperism are, with 
more justice, compelled to make provision for it, than those who dwell at a distance. 
With all due deference, I would protest against the principle. We are urged by 
our feelings to contribute to the relief of the distress we see, and ought therefore to 
be left free from the coercion of law. Here we have, in this small “division, thirty 
families receiving out-door relief, eighteen of them furnished by one property, va- 
lued at less than a twelfth of the division. Not bad that, you will say—eighteen 
instead of two and a-half. The proportion is preserved in the workhouse. And 
under our blessed system, the iniquity thrives. Will you have a little anecdote in 
illustration. In the last spring, an applicant to a relief-committee in this neigh- 
bourhood, who had been but a week in the division, was prevailed on to avow ‘the 
terms of agreement with the landlord who let him a house. This landlord—mid- 
dieman and usurer—put him in possession of a holding for which he was to pay 
rent in labour, and to commence paying as soon as harvest drew nigh. The rent, 
then, or the amount of work in lieu of rent, was to be such as should amply com- 
pensate the rich landlord’s forbearance. But what was to be done while the tenant 
was unemployed ? It was agreed on that he should be recommended to the relief- 
committee for support. The recommendation was given, and thus a family of seven 
persons, strangers to the division, were to be provisioned, at its cost, in idleness, 
for two months, after which they were to recompense the middleman-landlord for 
his generosity. 

““I do not remember how the matter was settled by the committee; but the 
poor-law guardians will have now to dothe needful. Work could not always be 
remunerating to the benevolent landlord of this immigrant pauper ; but there were 
fields of turnips and carrots, henroosts and sheep-w walks, continually tempting him, 
And so he was separated from his family, and while he is under the jailer’s key, 
his wretched family are to be maintained at the cost of the division, and are to 
recompense its charity by habits and practices such as you would not wish me to 
describe. While inquiring into the case I have mentioned, a neighbour complained 
that it was but one of several. ‘ He (the charitable middleman) has another party 
just like them. Nobody ever saw the man for nine months he has been here doing 
a good day’s w eek; yet he pays his rent, and has not yet called for relief. If you 
were to visit his cabin in the day-time, you would most likely find him asleep. 
At nightfall, or when others are t taking to their beds, you may see him going out on 
the road. Nobody can say where he goes, or what he does—but he always has a bag 

with him.’ 

‘* Such a spectacle as I had before me to-day, and such a proof of the benevolent 
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entire abandonment of duty which has 
brought reproach upon their order. For 
the future,” the writer continues, 
“this cannot be.”* Cannot be!!—why 
not? Is not the indiscriminate ven- 
geance of the poor-law, a provision to 
ensure that it must be? Why is Mr. 

rated four shillings in the pound, 
and Mr. subjected to a rate not 
higher ? Is it because their characters 
or their estates are like? No, surely. 
It is because, forsooth, commissioners 
have declared them to be in the same 
division. And, therefore, one, who 
parted with horses and servants—who 
reduced his personal expenses to the 
lowest possible amount, that he might 
proportionably enlarge his expendi- 
ture for labour, and in his charities—is 
now, without one pauper on his lands, 
rated to the same amount with the ab- 
sentee proprietor of the adjoining es- 
tate, who-has made no sensible change 
to meet the exigencies of the recent 
visitation, and who remits all that po- 
verty, which it was his “ indispensable 
duty” to relieve, to the charities of the 
poor-law guardians! It is a new thing, 
in legislation and in reasoning, to pro- 
claim such diversities as Mr. Trevelyan 
notices, and to make their existence 
the justification of a law which pays 
no regard to them. 

But there is another view to be 
taken of this poor-law rating, for 
which also we are indebted to its in- 
trepid advocate :— 


‘For the first time in the history of 


Ireland, the poor man has become sen- 
sibly alive to the idea that the law is his 
friend, and the exhortation of the parish 
priest of Dingle to his flock, in Septem- 
ber, 1847, indicates an epoch in the 
progress of society in Ireland—‘ Here- 
tofore landlords have had agents who 
collected their rents, and they support- 


ed them. The grand jury had agents 
to collect the county-cess, and they sup- 
ported them. Now, for the first time, 
the poor man has an agent to collect his 
rent. That agent is the poor-rate col- 
lector, and he should be supported by 
the poor.’ Time must, however (adds 
Mr. Trevelyan, in a spirit of philosophy, 
gifted with the usual knowledge of Ire- 
land), be allowed for the gradual work- 
ing of this feeling, before its full effects 
ean be seen.” + 


True; but there is one thing which 
should be immediately determined— 
whose is the first claim on the estate, 
and on what principle should this be 
decided? By existing law? By a 
new law? By the generous impulses 
of the pauper’s heart? The poor-rate 
is the poor man’s rent. The poor-rate 
collector is his agent. Is this rent to 
take precedence of landlord's claim, of 
the annuitants, of the mortgagees? 
Or is it to take effect only against that 
remnant of the property which was like- 
ly to be expended in Ireland? Is the 
claim of the English money-lender sa- 
ered against the rights of the Irish 
poor? Is every claim sacred, with the 
solitary exception of farmer, landlord, 
and clergyman of the Established 
Church? Is this law to be continued? 
Is England to bestow a precious boon 
upon the Irish poor, in a claim which 
is to have a ruinous effect upon some 
of the best among the constant resi- 
dents in Ireland, but against which, it 
is carefully provided, every English 
interest is most rigorously protected ? 
In truth, the indiscretion of insisting 
on such a provision would be scarcely 
less manifest than its want of gene- 
rosity and justice. 

The Irish Poor-law affects to have 
two great objects in view—to enforce 
on owners and occupiers of land the 


working of our precious poor-law! About three weeks since I was at the house of 
a poor labourer under a severe attack of influenza, Yesterday Iwas with him again, 
and found him dying. When I saw him on the former occasion, there was reason 
to hope that he would recover. But what had happened in my absence? Cannibal- 
ism could hardly match the deed. ‘The wretched man was forced to rise from, or 


rather was lifted from, his sick bed, and to crawl on his hands and feet, with the 
assistance of his wife and child, on a night of piercing cold, for a distance of nearly 
a mile, to a dismantled hovel, where the wife had filled up apertures, in which there 
had once been windows, with sods. The excuse of the middleman who did this 
deed is worthy of the occasion. He accepted payment in advance for the hovel 
out of which he expelled the dying man, because he had no other means of providing 
for his poor-rate. Well may we parody Madame Roland’s dying words—* Oh, 
Charity ! what inhuman cruelties are perpetrated in thy name |” 
* “Trish Crisis,” p. 159. + Ibid. p. 162. 
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discharge of an “indispensable duty ;” 
to ensure to destitute poor persons the 
right to live. If “rate after rate” is 
levied, it has for its object the preser- 
vation of life. If landlords are to be 
harassed by repeated rating, it is for 
the purpose of constraining them to 
discharge a duty. But the landlord’s 
first, direct, immediate duty, is to pro- 
vide for the poor on his estate—on his 
own estate. The law which, by tax- 
ing him for another estate, disables 
him to discharge this first great duty, 
is manifestly unjust. In its ruthless 
purpose of extorting rates until they 
amount to confiscation, it becomes de- 
— of the excuse which might be 
ound for laws less Draconic in their 
aspect—laws which would impose hard- 
ships on many for the sake of exempt- 
ing one from ruin. The law which 
deliberately contemplates the impover- 
ishment of the proprietor, as well as the 
maintenance of the pauper, can offer 
no plea in mitigation. A has taken 
an estate subject to liabilities (arising 
out of a pauper population), for which 
he has made no provision. The poor- 
law meditates his ruin. B has found 
an estate similarly cireumstanced, and 
has given an example of prudence, and 
generosity, and self-denial, in a hus- 
bandry which has overcome serious 
difficulties ; the poor-law arrests him 
in this laudable endeavour, and heaping 
upon him the neglected burden of his 
neighbour, effects his ruin also. “There 
is a remarkable difference in the con- 
duct of Irish landlords.” What a rea- 
son for the fatal want of discrimination 
in the bearing of the Irish law! 

But the “rate after rate” is levied 
thus, off good men and oppressors, 
* for preservation of life.” This isan 
error. Jt is not for preservation of 
life—it is to afford to certain favoured 
classes protection against the calls of 
duty. The poor-law sets out on the 
principle that property must be com- 
pelled to discharge its duties. It is 
soon, however, made manifest, that by 
* property” certain kinds of property 
only are understood ; and that there are 
species of wealth which are to have no 
share in the duty of preserving life. 
It is to ensure immunity to property of 
this description, and not to preserve 
the lives of paupers, that the rate is to 
be irrespective in its infliction. A, 
let it be supposed, resigns three-parts 
of his income to certain creditors, and 
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they are to receive their portions un- 
diminished. Out of the “ contingent 
remainder,” he cannot possibly pay 
the rateage which would be necessary 
for “ preservation of life on his estate ;” 
and therefore, in order that the Eng- 
lish insurance office may have its por- 
tion of spoil free, B is brought to 
the rescue, the resident landlord is 
disabled, in order that the absentee an- 
nuitant may be wholly untaxed, and this 
most unrighteous sacrifice to wealth is 
rendered more odious still by the cha- 
ritable pretext with which it is cover- 
ed, namely, that of being designed for 
the benefit of the poor, and for “ pre- 
servation of life !” 

«* For preservation “of life!” The 
crocodile tears of such a pretence!! 
We will place before the reader but 
one single specimen of the care for 
life evinced in this dread law, and 
offer no further answer to the profes- 
sions by which it is recommended. 
The case is thus reported by the Li- 
merickh Chronicle :— 


“County oF CLARE.—TuLLA, FEs. 
2.—On Tuesday, the first day of Fe- 
bruary, inquests were held by James H. 
Martin, coroner of Tulla, on the bodies 
of William, Margaret, and Mary Bo- 
land, of Gurthiveha, in the parish of 
Feakle. It appeared from the evidence 
that Mary Boland (a girl about twelve 
years of age) left home early in the 
morning, to look for something to eat, 
and was found dead by one of her neigh- 
bours at the side of a ditch, not far from 
her wretched home. From the evidence 
at the inquest on Wm. Boland, it ap- 
pears that, about five or six weeks ago, 
every particle of furniture, with beds and 
bedding, was sold for the rates—that 
since then they never lay on a bed— 
that, for three days successively, they had 
not a morsel to eat—that they had nothing 
to keep them warm, and that the deceas- 
ed Wm. Boland and his daughter Mar- 
garet, lay down on some straw, on the 
night of the 3lst of January, in their 
house, and that they died of cold and 
starvation during the night. Gurthi- 
veha is the property of Col. Wyndham, 
and the Bolands hold over twenty acres. 
There is only one relieving officer for 
the entire parish of Feakle, which is 
about twelve miles in circumference. 
The consequence is that he cannot know 
the distress that surrounds him on every 
side. There is a rate of 7s. 6d. in the 
pound, which is collecting fast. The 
jury returned verdicts that they died of 
cold and starvation !” 
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« Rate after rate levied—ror pre- 
SERVATION OF LIFE!!” Two millions 
of paupers are to be kept alive, and 
the burden of their maintenance is cast 
upon property valued at thirteen mil- 
lions per annum; and, although at 
least half this valuation passes out of 
Treland, the rate on the whole must be 
borne by the poor remnant left behind! 
And this is for preservation of life. 
Two millions of destitute human be- 
ings to be kept alive, and the law 
assigns to them for their support that 
portion of the carcase of real property 
which remains after annuitants, and 
mortgagees, and usurers have had their 
feast upon it! When all this has been 
consumed by “rate after rate,” and 
death has revelled plenteously at the 
banquet—feeding upon the worthiest 
and noblest, who maintain the longest 
struggle with their wrongs—it will be 
poor solace to learn that fatal expe- 
rience has taught a more rational me- 
thod of levying rates “ for the preser- 
vation of life !” 

But, although the destitute may 
suffer to an extent not contemplated 
or desired, perhaps there may be ser- 
vices rendered by the poor-law, such 
as shall vindicate the wisdom of its 
conception, and excuse its injustice in 
consideration of the beneficial results 
which are to follow from it. The 
rating which does not enable paupers 
to live, may compel proprietors to sell ; 
and confiscation may be pleaded as a 
set-off against deaths by famine. A new 
race of proprietors will make amends 
for all that has been endured, and all 
the wrong that has been inflicted. 

It has been argued, that if there be 
extensive sales of land in Ireland, the 
country may soon have the benefit of 
an enlarged proprietary, and that, in- 
stead of a few lordly mansions, scat- 
tered at wide intervals over the soli- 
tude of the land, or, instead of occa- 
sional visits from a few great absentee 
proprietors, an humbler class of land- 
owners may rise up, with those feelings 
of loyalty, and that sense of duty, which 
rural life, when animated by rural in- 
terests, inspires ; and with salutary op- 
portunities and daily incentives to turn 
their good dispositions to the best ac- 
count for the good of the people, and 
of the country. Mr. Pim, in a clear 
and well-reasoned passage, insists much 

on the advantages of such a change ; 
and confirms his conclusion by an am- 
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ple induction, reciting benefits deriv- 
ed to Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, 
France, &c., from the great number 
of persons having a perpetual interest 
in the soil, as well as detriment to 
Spain, Sicily, Ireland, &c., from the 
unwieldy proprietorships with which 
they are oppressed and overlaid. 

In estimating this argument, we 
would for a moment suppose it conclu- 
sive. Let it be admitted that thenumber 
of years during which the experiment of 
small proprietorships has been upon its 
trial in Prussia, &c., is sufficient as a 
test of their usefulness ; let it be sup- 
posed that they have been found bene- 
ficial—that it is held desirable to give 
Ireland a share in such benefits—de- 
sirable to have a new settlement of the 
country made by bargain and sale— 
proprietors of large tracts of land com- 
ing into the market, and selling to a 
considerably larger number of pur- 
chasers than themselves ; let it be ad- 
mitted that it is desirable, even for the 
present race of proprietors, that they 
shall be empowered and coerced to 
sell—still there remains one considera- 
tion to be taken into account, which 
appears to have been overlooked. Is 
it desirable for the permanent interests 
of the country that this transfer of 
property shall be effected by injustice? 
Is it desirable that proprietors shall be 
compelled to sell, at a time when the 
state has, by its own act, very greatly 
reduced the value of their property ? 
It is proposed that the sale of estates 
be facilitated, as a concession and a 
benefit to embarrassed proprietors. 
Many proprietors, it is very intelli- 
gible, ought to be grateful for such a 
concession. But there can be little 
gratitude felt for the rate-screw of the 
poor-law—little gratitude for the le- 
gislation in aid of it. What the land- 
lords have to be thankful for is this— 
that the British government and legisla- 
ture, at a time when the interests con- 
nected with agriculture in Ireland were 
smitten with sore calamity, have added 
to the affliction of a natural blight the 
oppression ofa severe law, and that hav- 
ing, by withdrawing protection from 
the land, reducedits value to a very con- 

siderable extent, and created a necessity 
for selling estates, it provides facilities 
for making sale of them legally. The 
landed interests, cheered by Christian 
sympathies, could recover from the 
visitation of nature—could, perhaps, 
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be sustained against either the with- 
drawal of protection, or the imposition 
of a heavy rate for the poor—but to 
withstand these three assaults com- 
bined, and to bear up under the severi- 
ties of a legislature which could either 
deliberately, or in ignorance, inflict its 
penalties at a time of so much danger 
and distress—this is more than it 
seems rational to anticipate or believe. 
When a state, by its own act, dimi- 
nishes exceedingly the value of any 
species of property, and then constrains 
the wronged owner to sell, the injury 
is twofold; and serious men will do 
well to reflect whether the precedent 
may not prove fatal to that reliance 
on public and on private faith, to 
which England is so deeply indebted 
for her grandeur and prosperity. It 
is a disheartening truth, that in the 
recent proceedings of the legislature 
respecting Irish property, and in 
what has occasionally become known 
of its designs, there is little of the 
spirit in which Judge Blackstone com- 
piled his sage discourses, and a great 
deal too much of the spirit which 
Massinger infused into his Sir Giles 
Overreach.* 

But, apart from all consideration of 
unworthiness in the means employed 
to effect a coveted purpose, would the 








many proprietors for the comparative- 
ly few who now share the land among 
them? This question does not admit 
of the ready answer which rash men 
may return to it. They who suppose 
that the country must necessarily gain 
by the exchange, assume, in general, 
that the new purchasers would be oc- 
cupiers, that, to a considerable extent, 
farmers would become proprietors, 
and, without any violent or sudden 
change in habits and pursuits, would 
have a dignity imparted to them by 
their newly-acquired independence, 
and would become possessed with a 
spirit of purer and more zealous, be- 
cause better remunerated, loyalty. We 
would desire to know whether the 
past has testified to the reasonableness 
of such expectations? Our own ex- 
perience, not very limited, bears testi- 
mony of a very different import. We 
have seen and heard of many a pur- 
chase of land, and in the greater num- 
ber of instances which have fallen under 
our observation, the transaction was 
less in the spirit of the country than 
the town, less in the ways of agricul- 
ture than ofcommerce. We have not 
often seen the purchaser settle down 
on his farm to develope its productive- 
ness, and to imbibe the patriot and 











* « The public good is in nothing more essentially interested, than in the protec- 






tion of every man’s individual private rights, as modelled by the municipal law. In 
this and similar cases, the legislature alone can, and indeed frequently does inter- 
pose, and compel the individual to acquiesce. But how does it interpose and com- 
pel? Not by absolutely stripping the subject of his property in an arbitrary man- 
ner, but by giving him a full indemnification and equivalent for the injury sustained. 
The public is now considered as an individual, treating with an individual for an 
exchange. All that the legislature does is to oblige the owner to alienate his pos- 


sessions for a reasonable price ; and even this is an exertion of power which the 


legislature indulges with caution, and which nothing but the legislature can per- 


form.”— Commentaries, book i. cap. 1. 
So spake the genius of English law. 


i Let the reader compare the sentiment of 
the passage with the avowed principle of the poor-law, which reduces the value of 


roperty far below a reasonable price, and then compels the holder to sell ; and let 


im compare both with Massinger :— 


Over.—*‘ I'll therefore buy some cottage near his manor, 
Which done, I'll make my men break ope his fences, 
Ride o’er his standing corn, and in the night 
Set fire on his barns, or break his cattle’s legs. 
These trespasses draw on suits, and suits expenses, 
Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 
Though he sue in forma pauperis, in spite 
Of all his thrift and care, he'll grow behindhand., 

Mar.—* The best I ever heard—I could adore you. 

Over.—*“ Then, with the favour of my man of law, 


I will pretend some title : 


want will force him 


To put it to arbitrement: then, if he sell, 
For half the value, he shall have ready moncy, 


And I possess the land,”’ 





—A New Way to Pay Old Debts—Act ii. 





country gain by the substitution of 
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benevolent feelings with which rural 
life seems redolent. More generally 
we have found him exercising the 
powers of a landlord without the ame- 
liorating influence of hereditary asso- 
ciations—regarding the poor with far 
less favourable and humane affections 
than those whose fathers “had been 
good to them ;” and far less likely than 
the men they had displaced to mediate 
beneficially between the people and the 
laws. 

The Poor-law Unions, if their re- 
cords were faithfully kept, could do 
much towards unravelling whatever 
mystery there may be in this question. 
They ought tobe consulted. It ought 
to be demanded of them to prepare an 
answer to the question, whether pro- 
perties, to the same amount, held un- 
der one or under several landlords, 
present the greater amount of destitu- 
tion; whether proprietors of small 
properties do not generally send to 
the division for relief more paupers 
than (ceteris paribus) the great land- 
owners; and whether it is not in 
the possessions of middlemen, espe- 
cially, that pauperism is most prolific ? 
We would earnestly advise poor-law 
guardians to prepare themselves soon 
with an answer to these questions. If 
persons in authority are desirous to 
effect a social revolution in Ireland, 
they may not call for information 
which might have the effect of retard- 
ing, if not effectually resisting, their 
purpose.— The unions should be ready 
to offer it. 

The poor-law unions should be 
ready to give the information, and the 
Irish landed proprietors should, by 
their united and resolute endeavours, 
take heed that no clandestine influence 
prevailed against the just, and the 
expedient, and prevented exposures, 
which public and private weal impera- 
tively demand. 

But is there a hope that there can 
be such combination in Ireland, as 
shall realise, in any aspect, the vision 
of an united people. Most cordially 
do we concur in the persuasion of 


* An Irish Landlord :— 


“Tf it be the will of the Most High, 
who directs the hearts of men, to dis- 
pose our people to united, disinterested, 


* «Union in Ireland,” page 26. 
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patriotic conduct, removing the wretch- 
ed divisions which have hitherto made 
our country a by-word to the nations, 
I shall believe that it is the purpose of 
God to make her now, what she never 
yet has been, 


“ ¢Great, glorious, and free," "* 


Most earnestly could we join in the 
desire of the gifted author for “ union 
in Ireland.” But we are bound to 
confess, we cannot think with him that 
the obstacles to union are trivial, It 
may be true “that love of country, 
love of kind—the every-day association 
of youth, and of manhood, and neigh- 
bourhood, and self-interest, kindly 
feeling, and a thousand such consi- 
derations, do in reality influence men’s 
practice, more than their abstract con- 
fessions of faith, either in polities, in 
morals, or in religion.”f But it may 
be very doubtful whether the “ every- 
day associations” of the great bulk of 
a people may not be such as to confirm 
those influences and impressions of re- 
ligion which are most to be dreaded ; 
and while “love of country, love of 
kind,” &c., are found too faint to elicit 
from the professors of any religion 
an unequivocal declaration that they 
do not countenance, adopt, or approve 
acreed which threatens “their coun- 
try and kind” with irreconcilable 
enmity, it is difficult to believe that 
sectarianism has been so mitigated 
by the habits and intercourse of 
daily life, as to be no longer for- 
midable. We do not, however, de- 
spair of union. We only doubt the 
prudence of combining in forgetfulness 
of distinctions too important to be 
disregarded. Union does not, neces- 
sarily, imply a confusion, or an amal- 
gamation of different bodies into one. 
Each several part may retain its iden- 
tity, and its essential distinctions— 
while, at the same time, all, in their 
several estates, minister to a common 
object. In this sense, union in Ire- 
land between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, is practicable. Only let 
Protestants first be a body, compact 
and organised, (as the great mass of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland con- 
stitute one body) and then, they may 
safely, as a body, combine for the 
promotion of objects in which both 


+ Ibid. page 7. 



























have a common interest. A common 
interest, and dangers which threaten 
both alike, should induce alliance, or 
union between landowners, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, at this season 
of trial. A misinformed legislature 
in Great Britain, and an ill-principled 
party in Ireland, oppose and assail 
them, on one side and the other. They 
should confront the double danger— 
and, while making known the stead- 
fast determination to defend their 
rights, should justify it by showing 
that they are not less faithfully and 
scrupulously thoughtful of their re- 
sponsibilities. 

We do not write this under the in- 
fluence of hostility towards the prin- 
ciple of making legal provision for the 
poor; but because that principle has 
been grossly abused and perverted in 
the existing poor-law for Ireland. We 
shall, in illustration of our views, con- 
clude this article by the statement of 
a single fact, and leave to the reader 
the judgment which ought to be pro- 
nounced upon it. 

We this day examined the registries 
of a poor-law union—one which is very 
frequently favoured with the visits and 
the inspection of a commissioner. We 
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inquired respecting two electoral divi- 
sions which joined each other—one 
under a resident landlord, whose te- 
nants hold at will; one divided be- 
tween several absentee proprietors, 
who hold a little more than two-thirds 
of the division, and the remainder 
under resident proprietors, whose pro- 
perty amounts to not quite one-third, 
but considerably more than a fourth 
of the whole valuation. In this divi- 
sion the rates amounted to three times 
those of the division adjacent. We 
were curious to see how the pauper- 
ism upon it was distributed; and, 
after a tedious search into a matter 
in which there ought to have been no 
trouble or difficulty, we arrived at the 
following result :— 

Belonging to this division, there 
were, in the workhouse, 147 paupers ; 
and receiving out-door relief, 52. In 
all 199 individuals. 


Inthe Out 
house. door, 


Of these, there were sup- 
plied from the proper- 142 49 
ties of absentees 

From the properties of ‘ 3 
residents. . . « « \ . 









